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Tuminating | 
the picture 


A HANpbeL lamp is a graceful and 
charming thing by day, but at night, 
glowing with myriad tones and mel- 
low hues, it becomes an object of 
rarest beauty. 


In advertising Handel..lamps, 

identical conditions prevail. Illus- 
trated in black-and-white, a Handel 
lamp is attractive, but light the pic- 
ture with color and the exquisite 
artistry of Handel craftsmanship 
: leaps to greet you in all its match- 
‘ less charm. 
And so the advertising of The 
x Handel Company, of Meriden, 
4 Conn., is almost exclusively color 
” pages. In it, prospective purchas- 
ers may accurately appraise Handel 
beauty and see these lamps as they 
flood the living-room, library or 
boudoir with soft-toned light. 

In making advertising pay the 
advertiser, every factor must :be 
thought through to its logical con- 
clusion. It may be that we hold 
the very torch that will light your 
product to doors where buyers wait. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Farm Prosperity 
Actually at Hand 


The N. Y. Evening Post, August 27th, says: 
“David Friday, Economist, states: 


**That American agriculture has 
just turned the corner is now an es- 


tablished fact. 


“* *As against 45,000,000 people liv- 
ing in towns in 1900, there are 
80,000,000 today and by 1930 
farmers may have to feed 90,000,000 
city folks. 


“Mr. Friday predicts that in the 
light of past experience, prosperity 
in agriculture is to last for several 
years." 


The Standard Farm Papers 


Reach over TWO MILLION prosperous farm homes 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1841 Established 1882 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
epoca’ 1877 The Breeder's Gazette 
American Agriculturist 


Established 1842 Hoard’s Dairyman 
ere. Netlannetiie 
iM ee a % Docatener Aha wd 
Wallaces’ Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1895 Established 1871 
The Farmer’s Wife 


Established 1900 


Western Representatives 
STANDARD FarM Papprs, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 
Transportation Bldg. 

Chieago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives 
WaLiace C, RicHaRDsON, Inc. 
95 Madison Avenue 

New York City 
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When the Manufacturer Wants to 
Borrow Money for Advertising 


In Which the Banker Explains His Position and Makes a Suggestion to 
Advertising Agents and Business Executives 


By Roland Cole 


T is difficult to make much 

progress in the consideration of 
any subject until all who take part 
in it are agreed on the definition 
of the terms used. 

The subject of the banker’s at- 
titude toward the business man 
who wants to borrow money for 
advertising is one in which readers 
of Printers’ INK are interested 
and the subject will continue to 
interest them for many years to 
come. 

Much has been said and written 
on this subject by bankers, busi- 
ness men and advertising men. It 
is because many of those who read 
have not taken the trouble to 
separate the subject into clearly 
defined subdivisions that a con- 
siderable number of readers are 
constantly asking, why do not 
bankers understand advertising 
and why are they not willing to 
lend money for advertising to 
business concerns? 

If the reader will survey the 
subject in the large for a moment, 
he will see part of the difficulty. 

There is first the subject of ad- 
vertising. What is advertising? 
It is so many things that the term 
is almost meaningless without a 
definition. One must say what he 
means by advertising—whether he 
means a policy, a particular func- 
tion, a campaign or a piece of 
copy. 

Suppose one asks a_ banker 
whether he believes in advertis- 
Ing, what is apt to be his answer? 


How can he answer except in the 
light of his own training and ex- 
perience? He will probably first 
want to know whether it is bank 
advertising that is referred to, or 
department-store advertising, or 
some other form. 

It is only when the banker is 
asked a very specific question that 
he can return a_ satisfactory 
answer. If he is asked, ““Would you 
lend the bank’s money to a busi- 
ness concern that wishes to spend 
the money for advertising in or- 
der to increase the profits of the 
concern?” he cannot answer un- 
til he knows the name of the con- 
cern, until he can look at its 
financial statement, until he knows 
how much it wants to borrow. 

When he is given the answers 
to all of these questions, he may 
say, “I do not believe the bank 
can lend this company the money 
it wants to borrow, not because 
the money is to be spent for ad- 
vertising, but because the condi- 
tion of the business does not ap- 
pear to warrant a loan for any 
purpose. If the condition of the 
business were different and better, 
we would be glad to lend the 
money and would not care 
whether it was to be spent for ad- 
vertising or any other legitimate 
purpose.” 

So let us separate one phase of 
the subject from the rest and be- 
gin by saying that what is to be 
considered in this article has noth- 
ing to do with the advertising 
which banks use for advertising 
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themselves, or whether’ every 
banker understands advertising 
and believes in lending money to 
concerns that want to borrow 
money to be spent in advertising, 
or whether because a borrowing 
company is in the advertising busi- 
ness, aS an agency, publisher or 
manufacturer of advertising me- 
diums, the bank would not on that 
account’ lend it the bank’s money. 

That which is left for consid- 
eration is as specific as it can 
be made for presentation to a 
banker. 

But first a word about the 
banker. What is meant by that 
term? A particular banker, or 
bankers in general? There are 
many different kinds—savings, 
commercial, industrial, investment, 
and so on. 

Of course, savings banks must 
be excluded from consideration, 
because such banks do not make 
commercial loans. Industrial or 
investment bankers are not to be 
included either, for such concerns 
do not make short-term loans of 
money left with them on deposit. 
What is meant, then, is the com- 
mercial bank—the bank which re- 
ceives deposits of money from 
business concerns and individuals, 
such deposits being subject to 
withdrawal by check on demand. 
This is the kind of banker who 
lends the bank’s money on short 
terms—six months or less—to its 
business customers for a specified 
rate of interest. 

Does “banker” mean all com- 
mercial bankers, regardless of 
location, size of town, character 
of accounts handled? The small 
banker, in a small town, whose 
deposits are small, and whose cus- 
tomers are not ordinarily those 
who come to borrow money for 
advertising campaigns, should not 
be included in the discussion. It 
would be as misleading to include 
such a banker in the present con- 
sideration of the subject as it 
would be to include the opinion 
of a country merchant in seeking 
light on the question, “Do business 
men believe in national advertis- 
ing?” 

One more distinction is neces- 
sary. Advertising is sometimes re- 
ferred to in a general way as 
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good-will, or good reputation. In 
another sense it means a sales e/ 
fort or campaign for a specifi 
purpose, such as aiding the sale 
of goods in a certain territory. 

The question then narrows itsel{ 
to this form: “Does the commer- 
cial banker believe that advertising 
can increase the sale of a com- 
modity in a way that will result 
in more profits, and, provided the 
company that wants to borrow 
money from a bank for an adver- 
tising campaign is _ financially 
sound enough to justify the loan, 
will the banker lend the money 
when he knows that all or part 
of it is to be spent for advertis- 
ing—not to create good-will or to 
buy favorable public opinion for 
the company spending the money, 
or for its product, but to help 
increase sales over a period of 
time in a certain locality or local- 
ities ?” 

The question of advertising 
good-will should not be consid- 
ered here. That is something else 
again. It will be time enough to 
talk of good-will after the ques- 
tion propounded in the foregoing 
paragraph is answered. 


WHO SHOULD ANSWER—BANKER OR 
BUSINESS MAN? 


Who is best qualified to answer 
the question? The business man 
who wants to borrow the bank’s 
money for advertising, the adver- 
tising agent who proposes or de- 
vises the advertising campaign, 
or the banker who is asked to 
lend the money? 

The business man and the ad- 
vertising man are not what may 
be considered impartial witnesses. 
The banker who stands between 
them and the money of his de- 
positors has an interest that is 
about equally divided in both di- 
rections. 

In approaching a banker for an 
answer to the question it will not 
advance the argument much to 
present it to a banker who does 
not have the subject to deal with 
in the regular course of busi- 
ness. It is the banker in the large 
city who is in almost daily con- 
tact with concerns that regularly 
spend money for local and na- 
tional advertising campaigns, who 
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Business Is Good! 


Dealers and professional men 
who have given credit to their 
rural trade are today being 
“paid up.” 


Every fiber of small town life is 
affected by rural prosperity. 


Sales will be big this Fall in the 


small towns. 


Christian 
| Herald 


“In small towns where church homes dominate’’ 
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is best qualified to supply a satis- 
factory answer. 

There are a great many banks 
located in the financial district of 
New York that number among 
their customers a_ representative 
proportion of business concerns 
that are local and national adver- 
tisers. It is only the banker who 
is familiar with advertising, who 
has actually loaned money to busi- 
ness houses that advertise regu- 
larly as a part of their sales opera- 
tions, who should be asked to 
speak. 

The bankers whose opinions fol- 
low are not all the bankers in 
New York, but enough are 
quoted for the purpose. They are 
men who know from experience 
what they are talking about. 

Walter E. Frew is president of 
the Corn Exchange Bank of, New 
York. He is a man of long ‘expe- 
rience in banking and among the 
customers of his bank are many 
concerns who spend sums of 
money in advertising. He said: 

“Borrowing money for adver- 
tising is, to begin with, borrow- 
ing money. Therefore, what the 
money is to be used for does not 
enter the question at all until it 
it determined whether money can 
be loaned. The first and most im- 
portant question to us is the se- 
curity of the loan and when will 
the money be paid back. That is 
primarily the thing we are inter- 
ested in. The money does not be- 
long to the bank but to its de- 
positors. If one of our depositors 
wants to borrow money, that 
means he wants to borrow money 
from other depositors. We are 
the custodians of that money. It 
is absolutely impossible to an- 
swer any question about lending 
money until we know the name 
of the company, the amount 
wanted, the length of time it is 
wanted for. and how it is to be 
paid back. The amount of money 
asked for loan must bear a cer- 
tain relation to the amount of 
money invested in the business by 
the owners. That relation, for 
purposes of argument. may be one 
to three. Under no circumstances 
can the commercial banker match 
the business man’s investment dol- 
lar for dollar. We lend, when we 
lend, only on a definite promise to 
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pay back. The statement of the 
business must show that the 
money will be paid back even if 
the borrowed money is entirely 
lost. 

“If the condition of the busi- 
ness warrants the loan asked, we 
are not particularly interested to 
know whether the borrowed 
money is te be used for advertis- 
ing or any other legitimate opera- 
tion of the business. Speaking for 
myself, I regard advertising as a 
legitimate business operation. 
Whether money for advertising 
is wisely or unwisely used, does 
not differ very much from the 
wise or unwise use of money for 
plant extension, new machinery, 
additional employees, or market- 
ing a new line of products.” 

Harry E. Ward, president of 
the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York, is another 
banker whose knowledge of adver- 
tising qualifies him to speak on 
the subject out of actual expe- 
rience, He said: 

“The question as presented is 
not one question but two. There 
is the going concern, established 
for a number of years, well and 
favorably known, which adver- 
tises regularly. Such a concern, 
if in good financial condition, is 
entitled to the extension of credit 
by commercial banks for any legit- 
imate business operation. That's 
one thing. 

“On the other hand, there is the 
newly established company, or 
company which has never adver- 
tised before, or only in a small 
way, which seeks to put a new 
product on the market or to in- 
crease its present business with 
an advertising campaign. 

“There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between these two proposi- 
tions. It is no part of a commer- 
cial banker’s function to help 
finance a new venture. A_ bank 
cannot take an _ investor’s risk. 
Lending money for an advertis- 
ing campaign, the money to be 
paid back out of profits made on 
business not yet done, is neither 
sound banking nor sound _busi- 
ness.” 

The inquiry into the subject 
might end right here for the 
reader who wants to know 

(Continued on page 166) 
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“This hook-up’s the berries, Dick” 


“I like my own better. That’s made for these old 
fella’s that don’t know anything. I’d a thought you'd be 
out of the primer class by now. Better bone up a bit on 
the latest dope. You'll find some mighty good stuff in THE ‘ 
AMERICAN Boy.” } 


Boys and radio excel the old partnership of ham and 
eggs. Nine times out of ten when you see a radio set 
you can bet there’s a boy mixed up with it somewhere. 
Either he made it himself, or bought it, or Dad bought it j 
for him. Or Dad bought it for himself, with son acting ' 
as guide, advisor and constructor-in-chief. : 


AMERICAN Boy | 


“The \ htest, Best Magazine 
Sr Daye 1s All the World’ 





Eb sedteat aheamtoand 


goes straight to the source of radio sales. Five hundred 
thousand go-getting sons of well-to-do parents read it ' 
from cover to cover every month. ; 


Averaging 151% to 16 years old, their knowledge of 
radio commands the respect and interest of their elders. : 
Their own buying power is large, and their influence on H 
buying decisive. Your advertisement, broadcasted to 
these up-to-the-minute, radio-saturated boys, will find the 
greatest market in the world tuned in and listening k 
eagerly. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Member A.B.C.) 
Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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-- Wanted 


CLOTHING and TEXTILES 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 
Butterick Patterns 
Carter’s Knit Underwear 
Corticelli Silks 
David & John Anderson 
Ginghams 
Peace Dale Yarns 
President Suspenders 
Shelton Looms Products 
“U.S.” Raynsters 
Waterside Corduroy 


DRUG PRODUCTS 


Cutex 

Formamint 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 

Jergens Lotion 

Johnson & Johnson Baby 
Powder 

Odo-ro-no 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pond’s Cold Cream — Van- 
ishing Cream 

Sloan’s Liniment 

Stacomb 

Unguentine 

Vauv 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS and 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Barreled Sunlight 
Brenlin Window Shades 
Danersk Furniture 
Hausermann-System 
Herati Wilton Rugs 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Klearflax Linen Rugs 
Richardson Roofing and 
Shingles 


Schumacher Fabrics 

Sonora Phonographs & 
Radio Speakers 

Standish Fabrics 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Aunt Jemima 

Breads: Freihofer’s, Rice’ s, 
Mrs. Schmid? s, White Rose 

Brer Rabbit Molasses 

Chelmsford Ginger Ale 

Close’s Candies 

Cream of Wheat 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Franklin Baker Coconut 

Good Luck Pie Filling 

Grape-Nuts 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Products 

Log Cabin Syrup 

Penick Syrup 

Peter’s and Nestlé’s Milk 
Chocolate 

“Philadelphia” Cream 
Cheese 

Royal Baking Powder 

Sperry Flour 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Swift’s Meats 

Yuban Coffee 


SERVICE 


Chicago, Burlington .and 
Quincy Ry. 

Davey Tree Surgery 

Gates Tours 

Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company 

Peter Henderson & Co. 


JI WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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Merchandise 


LAUNDRY PRODUCTS FOOTWEAR 
Lux Dr. Scholl’s Foot Appliances 
Rinso Keds and “U.S.”’ Rubber 
Sunbrite Cleanser Footwear 


O’Sullivan’s Heels 
MECHANICAL SPECIAL- 
TIES JEWELRY 
Comptometer Buxton Keytainers 
Foamite Fire Protection Gruen Guild Watches 
Hooven & Allison Ropes Wadsworth Watch Cases 
Savage and Stevens 
Firearms 





€ MAGINE a retail store where 


every product on its shelves 
is called for. 


That is the kind of mer- 
chandise all retail merchants seek—and 
the kind of demand every manufacturer 
wants to build up for his product. 


For such products are “wanted” mer- 
chandise in every retail store. Dealers are 
glad to handle them because they know 
they will move quickly from their shelves. 


If you have a product or service selling to 
the public, the long experience of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company with the 
products listed here will help you sell in 
greater volume. 


THOMPSON CO. 


NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON’ CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 














Big Campaign Supports New 
Royal Baking Powder Product 


Novel Methods of Introduction Used by Company with Fifty-Year 
Advertising Experience 


HE Royal Baking Powder 

Company has brought out a 
new product. Royal Gelatine Des- 
serts is its name. It is already be- 
ing advertised. This addition to the 
Royal family was announced in 
a full-page advertisement in a 
number ot New York newspapers 
on September 3. Previous to that 
date the product had been ad- 
vertised in a smaller way in sev- 
eral Long Island towns and at 


two or three New’ England 
points, where distribution has 
been attained. 

The news that the Royal 


Baking Powder Company has 
departed from its policy of manu- 
facturing and distributing bak- 
ing powder only, is an announce- 
ment of considerable advertising 
importance. The Royal Baking 
Powder Company is one of 
our oldest and biggest advertisers. 
Advertising had much to -do in 
winning for the company the po- 
sition it occupies in its own in- 
dustry and in the food trade 
generally. It is, therefore, no 
wild surmise to prophesy that the 
company will not be backward 
in giving its new _ product 
strong advertising support. In 
fact, the plans of the company, 
according to F. D. Bristley, vice- 
president, call for regular adver- 
tising wherever distribution is 
obtained. 

So thorough have been Royal’s 
preparations for this product and 
so comprehensive are its plans 
for marketing it that any manu- 
facturer, whether or not he is 
thinking of bringing out a new 
product, will be interested in 
learning just how this organiza- 
tion with more than a half cen- 
tury of selling experience is 
tackling its new task. In_ the 
first place it is worth inquiring 
as to why a company so suc- 
cessful as’ the Royal Baking 
Powder Company should want to 
make additions to its line. 
Wouldn’t it be better to stick 
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exclusively to the product on 
which it has achieved undoubted 
success? The answer to this 
query is that the Royal company 
found itself in the same position 
in which other manufacturers of 
single specialties have been find- 
ing themselves in recent years. 
Selling costs have been steadily 
rising and the chances of reduc- 
ing these costs appear to be very 


remote. The only way they can 
be decreased is to increase 
volume. ° In many businesses, 
volume can be swelled only 


through the addition of new lines. 
For a long time the Royal man- 
agement felt that it could mar- 
ket another food product with 
practically the same selling ma- 


chinery used in selling baking 
powder. Thus the company’s 
volume could be greatly aug- 


mented with very little increase 
in overhead. 


“CHOSEN BY ELIMINATION 


Many products were examined 
as candidates for a position in 
the company’s line, but for one 
reason or another all of them 
were abandoned until the idea of 
making a gelatine powder came 
up. Gelatine desserts seemed to 
meet all the requirements that 
the company had established. 

The principal point in favor of 
a gelatine dessert is that it is a 
staple, and has a potential mar- 
ket of enormous possibilities. 
The company’s investigations led 
it to conclude that the consump- 
tion of such products will in- 
crease enormously in the next 
few years. The company also 
wanted a product that would in 
every way harmonize with Royal 
Baking Powder. It would have 
to be something to which the or- 
ganization’s » dl “absolutely 
pure,” could be applied. It 
would have to be something that 
could be sold on quality and 
prestige rather than price. When 
the new product was ready, it 
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A 500 Watt Station oper- 

ated by Bankers’ Life 

Company at Des Moines. 
Listen in tonight. 








Be 


Tune In On W-H-O 


Des Moines 


All fowa is “listening in” nowadays. In addition to W-H-O, 
lowa radio fans can take their pick of programs from W-O-C of 
Davenport, K-F-N-F of Shenandoah and other popular Iowa 
Stations. 

The eight radio jobbers in Des Moines report big sales for fall. 

The recognized radio advertising medium in the state is The 
Des Moines Sunday Register with its 130,000 Iowa circulation. 
It was among the very first middle west newspapers to cater to 
the radio fans with ai special department. 

Flat rates—25 cents a line. 


Ask us for any information you would like 
to have on radio in Iowa 








Circulation analysis booklet showing number of families and 
number of Des Moines Register and Tribune subscribers in one 
thousand Iowa cities and towns mailed on request. 
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was found that it could be sold 
for fifteen cents a _ package. 
Gelatines now on the market sell 
from “three for a quarter” up to 
fifteen cents a package. The 
average price is considerably 
under fifteen cents. So the com- 
pany in offering a gelatine des- 
sert at fifteen cents expects to 
capitalize the high price just as 
it has always capitalized the fact 
that Royal is the highest priced 
baking powder on the market. 

Royal Gelatine Desserts are 
tied up with Royal Baking 
Powder in every way. The same 
color scheme in the package ar- 
rangement is used. Fearing that 
many persons might imagine 
that some outside manufacturer 
was infringing on the Royal 
name and color scheme, the name 
“Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany” appears prominently on the 
gelatine package. The fact that 
Royal Gelatine Desserts are 
made by the manufacturer of 
the baking powder of the same 
name is brought out in its adver- 
tisements. Here is the way it is 
done in one advertisement: 


THINK OF THE GREAT REPUTATION THEY 
MUST UPHOLD! 

Viewed from every angle, Royal Gela- 
tine Desserts and Royal Baking Powder 
are fitting companions. Both are master- 
pieces of the same maker—both are abso- 
lutely pure and of highest quality. 
Through more than fifty years of com- 
plete satisfaction Royal Baking Powder 
has earned its enviable reputation. Think 
what a great reputation Royal Gelatine 
Desserts must now uphold! 


The company has been expe- 
rimenting in its laboratory with 
this new product for about two 
years. It has been experiment- 
ing with it in the markets for 
about three months. A crew of 
salesmen were sent into Brook- 
lyn and through Long Island to 
show the new product to the 
dealer and to get his reaction. 
Dealers were asked frankly if 
they would accept this new prod- 
uct on the Royal reputation, and 
with the assurance that the 
company expected to create a 
demand for its products through 
advertising. The dealers’ reac- 
tion’ to this proposition was 
highly encouraging. 

The company also conducted a 
household test. It sent demon- 
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strators to a large number of 
homes. A sample was presented 
to tne housewite to try. An ad- 
dressed postal card was left with 
her to report her findings to the 
company after the trial had been 
made. This test also turned out 
satisfactorily and convinced the 
management that it was on the 
right track. 

The product was also subjected 
to a climate test. | Shipments 
were sent to various parts of 
the country where the climate is 
perhaps not altogether favorable 
to a food product. The results 
of this test were such that the 
company need have no fears that 
Royal Gelatine Desserts will fall 
down on this score. 

On the strength. of these vari- 
ous tests the company has 
launched its regular marketing 
plan. In getting distribution for 
the product a rather novel plan 
is being followed. A_ fleet of 
cars has been painted with the 
Royal colors and inscribed with 
the name of the new product. As 
soon as a sale 1s made the sales- 
man makes the delivery immedi- 
ately from his car. These intro- 
ductory sales are on a cash basis. 
Naturally the salesman arranges 
a display of the product before 
leaving the store. 

There is good psychology in 
this plan of selling. Ordinarily 
when a retailer purchases a new 
product it is several weeks before 
delivery is made. By that time 
he may have forgotten all about 
the purchase. If he has, not for- 
gotten, his enthusiasm for the 


article has cooled. When a de- 
livery from a wholesaler is made, 
including the new article, the 


chances are the grocer fumbles 
through it to pick out the canned 
milk or the baked beans which 
he needs immediately, and _ side- 
tracks everything else. The new 
article may lie around his ware- 
house room for another week or 
ten days before he again thinks 
of it. By this time he may get 
up enough energy to display the 


new product somewhere in the 
back of the store. Naturally no 
one sees it and by the time a 


salesman comes around for a 
repeat order the grocer is con- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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1 300% Housewives in the Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
market are more influenced in their buying 
Sales habits by advertising in The Milwaukee 
Journal than by any other publication in 


° 

1 

Increase the world. An example: - 
e ’ 

| 

t 





One and a fraction per 
cent of all Greater Mil- 
waukee families —7,085 
| people—used “Chipso” in 
3 1922. Following an ex- 
. clusive advertising cam- 
: paign in The Milwaukee 
) Journal during 1923, a 
3 consumer survey showed 
that this figure has been 
? increased to more than 
: 16%—of all families— 
| 108,495 people. Instances 
of exceptional sales de- 
velopment in this market 
| for Milwaukee Journal 
| advertisers are not un- 
common. 





Have you obtained a copy of the The Milwaukee 


new 1924 Milwaukee Journal 
Consumer Survey? The edition 
is limited. FIRST- by Merit 
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The Preferred ‘ 


Of National ....§ Ra 


ANUFACTURERS of 

radiophone equipment 
and accessories, looking for the 
strongest and best medium 
for radio advertising in the 
Chicago territory, select the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 


to carry exclusive or dominant 
lineage. 


Chicago Herald | ¢ 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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ll, « « Medium 





Radio Advertisers 


TNCIDENTALLY, the Sunday 
Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner reaches more prospective 
buyers of radio equipment than 
all of the nationally circulated 
radio magazines combined. 


i + 


Circulation Is Power... . 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO : Monadnock Bidg. 
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The Economics of Distribution 
and Consumption in Chicago 


Based on its large and prosperous population, two 
factors make Chicago one of the richest and most econom- 
ically served markets in the world for the national 
advertiser. 


The first of these factors is, of course, the vast number 
of retail outlets serving a population of more than 
3,300,000, in an area less than 40 miles from center to 
circumference. Thirty-eight of the forty-eight states of 
the Union have a smaller population than Chicago alone. 
Low distribution costs, transportation and warehousing 
charges—all the elements of successful merchandising— 
are available here on an economical basis unexcelled any- 
where in the world. 


The second factor is the economy and effectiveness of 
advertising coverage. One medium—The Chicago Daily 
News—reaches and influences the buying decisions of the 
great majority of financially competent households in 
Chicago and its immediate suburbs. In this territory is 
concentrated 94 per cent of The Daily News approxi- 
mately 400,000 circulation—1,200,000 daily readers. 


Local advertisers, familiar with this fact, capitalize it 
by placing the preponderance of their advertising in 
The Daily News—and national advertisers who have or 
seek distribution here can wisely follow the lead and ad- 
vice of local experts. 


The thoroughness, economy and effectiveness of its 
advertising coverage place The Daily News, year by year, 
far in the lead of all other Chicago daily papers in the 
* volume of display advertising printed. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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vinced that the thing is a dead 
one. Under the Royal plan the 
grocer’s purchase is on_ display 
almost as soon as he gives the 
order. The salesman displays it 
in a prominent part of the store 
and the chances are that some of 
it will be sold the first day that 
it is in the store. The thing be- 
gins selling at once and does not 
give the grocer’s enthusiasm a 
chance to ebb. 

When the salesman gets an 
order from a retailer he asks 
him the name of his jobber. 
Every few days the company 
totals up the number of cases 
sold for any particular jobber. 
A Royal salesman calls at the 
jobbing house, informs the job- 
ber how many cases have been 
sold for him and asks to buy 
that many cases from the jobber 
for cash right out of his stock. 
Thus the salesman replenishes 
his own stock for future sales 
to retailers, and at the same time 
makes a most favorable impres- 
sion upon the wholesaler. This 
also is good selling psychology. 
When the jobber sees twenty or 
thirty or forty cases of a new 
product go in and out of his 
warehouse so quickly, he gets the 
impression that the merchandise 
is moving at a lively gait. 

The company keeps a file of 
its retail orders ready for the 
inspection of a jobber any time 
he may wish to see them, in 
case the jobber should wish to 
verify the fact that he is getting 
all the orders that were turned 
in by his customers. 

The company has also prepared 
a bulletin for jobbers’ salesmen. 
This bulletin announces the new 
product and tells all about it. 
The reason for this bulletin is 
that in too many cases the jobber 
is rather negligent in notifying 
his salesmen about new products 
he has in stock. His intentions 
are the best in the world but 
often the new arrivals are not 
bulletined to the salesmen for a 
long time after they come in. The 
Roval plan takes this burden off 
the jobber by performing it for 
him 


As indicated at the outset, it 


is the plan of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company to back up its 
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new product with advertising as 
rapidly as distribution is obtained. 
The whole plan is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. The company 
is still experimenting with its ad- 
vertising as well as with its sell- 
ing. But the tryout so far has 
met with such splendid success 
that it is likely the same method 
will be used in the introduction 
of the desserts throughout the 
country. 


C. W. Mathewson with 
Oakland Motor 


C. W.. Mathewson, who recently be- 
came assistant to A. P. Sloan, Jr., pres- 
ident of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, in addition has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and director of 
sales of the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany, Pontiac, Mich. In the sales di- 
rection of the Oakland company, he 
succeeds C. J. Nephler, recently re- 
signed as sales manager. Mr. Nephler 
joined the Oakland company in 1917 
= been in charge of sales since 
1 hy 








Has Simplex Fuel Oil 
Engineering Account 


The Simplex Fuel Oil Engineering 
Company, Inc., New York, maker of 
the Schulse Simplex oil burner, has 
laced its advertising account with 
filler, Black & Lewis, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. For the pres- 
ent, metropolitan newspaper space and 
=e papers in several fields will be 
used. 





H-O Planning to Advertise 
New Product 


An advertising campaign is being 
planned_by the H-O Cereal Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, to introduce Algrane 
steam-cooked chick feed. The addition of 
this product completes the line of stock, 
horse, dairy and poultry feeds which are 
sold under the name “Algrane.” 





Sheaffer Pen Plans to Enlarge 
Campaign 

The Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with The Glen Buck Com- 
pany, Chicago, advertising agency. The 
present campaign now being conducted 
by the Sheaffer comgeny in newspapers 
and magazines will be enlarged. 


Kelvinator Appoints Brooke, 
Smith & French 


Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., De- 
troit, advertisin agency, has been 
appointed by the Keivinater Corporation, 
Detroit, electric refrigeration, to direct 
its advertising. 





Postscript Strategy—A Way to Ad- 
vertise the Cinderella Product 


Ways by Which a Second Product May Profitably Share a Leader's 
Advertising Space without Sacrificing the Leader and 
without Possibility of Confusion 


By W. H. Heath 


FOR years, the leading product 
of a certain food line re- 
ceived an _ advertiser’s rather 
biased and selfish attention. A 
secondary product, while a steady 
source of revenue, was in the 
Cinderella class. There was no 
disposition to spend much money 
on it in an advertising sense. It 
had to trail along as best it could, 
while the parent line dominated 
all displays. 

A new campaign was started in 
half-page magazine space and a 
novel idea devised as a “trailer,” 
to introduce the neglected prod- 
uct. A clever catch phrase, a 
little block of text, the offer of a 
brochure, and an illustration, not 
more than a half inch high, con- 
stituted the sole recognition given 
to the postscript. 

Much to the advertiser’s sur- 
prise, at the expiration of a year, 
the sales of the second product 
had doubled. 

The sales manager located the 
reason for this. He found that 
the postscript trailer carried more 
real advertising power and ap- 
peal, despite its cramped size and 
quarters, than the very much 
more aggressive space devoted to 
the leader. Thus a miniature ad- 
vertisement within an advertise- 
ment was doing splendid and un- 
expected work. 

The temptation is very strong, 
of course, to advertise two or 
more products in one advertise- 
ment, and shrewd measures have 
been devised to do so in an 
adequate manner. Concededly, it 
is difficult and often confusing. 

“Better to take one thing at a 
time and drive it home,” is the 
accepted verdict. 

But during the past year, a 
somewhat new scheme has been 
tried out with _ satisfactory 


results. This scheme embodies 
an attempt to say in an exceed- 
ingly meagre postscript, expertly 
placed in the layout, what ordi- 
narily occupies ten times as much 
area. Here are several examples: 

Dunlop tires are featured in 
half pages and combine very bold 
hand-lettered text with illustra- 
tive tie-ups. But in each tire dis- 
play, at the very bottom of the 
advertisement, is a _ miniature 
circle, no larger than a ten-cent 
piece. 

Within that circle is the 
silhouette of a golfing figure, in 
action, and beside it, this text in 
simple, readable letters: 

“Makers of the Famous Dunlop 
Golf Ball.” 

The circle makes a compact 
bull’s-eye. It is a reminder, a 
unique spot in the total display, 
and is invariably placed very near 
illustrations of the tires. At no 
time does the golf-ball insert 
interfere with the tire story. The 
two are segregated absolutcly. 
The circle is somewhat like an 
ornate button in a man’s lapel. 
You can’t quite overlook it. 


AN ISOLATED INSERT 


The American Chicle Company 
expends its greatest advertising 
ammunition on its chewing gum, 
but a one-inch insert carries the 
story of Sen-Sen. It might al- 
most be a separate advertisement, 
run directly beneath the larger 
display. 

Two fountain pens are manu- 
factured by one house, with the 
organization, as a whole, inclined 
to favor the product designed 
specifically for men. There have 
been many sharp arguments on 
this subject, the majority favoring 
expenditures for advertising con- 
centrated almost wholly upon the 
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“Big Seller.” So long as it has 
shown its worth, why not give it 
every chance in the world? The 
pen for women will sell on the 
strength of the other and its 
reputation, nationally. 

But this neglect soon began to 
tell, and intermittent advertise- 
ments were issued, dealing entirely 
with the small pen. Up went a 
howl from the sales force and the 
dealers, and down went sales on 
the leader. 

Obviously, this was not the best 
idea. 

The solution was easy enough. 
Three-quarters of the total space 
of every advertisement is devoted 
to the leader, and one segregated 
column is given over to the pen 
for women. They are as separate 
and apart as though manufactured 
by different concerns, although 
the family tie is unmistakable. 

The trouble with most “mixed” 
advertising schedules is that the 
mixing process is entirely too 
complete. One fuses with the 
other. The fault appears to lie 
with the compositions of the ad- 
vertisements. 

Nor is a plain type insert suf- 
ficient, with a small illustration. 
The button-on-the-lapel idea is 
the best plan so far conceived. 


A RECORD BACKGROUND 
for a 


In a newspaper series 
house marketing both records and 
phonographs, it was decided dur- 
ing a factory conference, to spend 
the lion’s share of the appropria- 


tion on the machines. The rec- 
ords enjoyed a prosperous and 
uninterrupted sale as it was but 
the instruments were “going slow.” 
An artist managed to draw up 
a plan, however, by which both 
products were featured in the one 
bold composition. Scenes, occupy- 
ing at least one-half of the given 
space, with figures and phono- 
graphs, were always superim- 
posed over a half-strength sug- 
gestion of a very large record. No 
copy referred to these records, nor 
were they spoken of at all, but 
the presence of records was al- 
ways in evidence. 

The true postscript thought has 
been used in a series of business 
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publication advertisements, by a 
house manufacturing a very large 
machine-tool product and a small 
accessory. There was no oppor- 
tunity for making this accessory 
the compelling feature of any ad- 
vertising. 

Three-fourths of the space, 
therefore, was devoted to the 
leader, and a note pad mortise, 
drawn to represent pages which 
could be turned over, week by 
week, was placed at the very bot- 
tom of each advertisement and 
detached from the main story. A 
humorous little character was 
given over to the accessory and 
through his mouth came selling 
utterances, written out in script 
and in a vein never found in the 
more dignified copy above. 

A hosiery house manages to ad- 
vertise its stockings for children, 
although the major portion of 
every page must unquestionably 
be given to hosiery for women. 

Woven into that company’s set 
signature, at the bottom, is a 
changing pictorial theme, different 
in each display. Youngsters are 
pictured in all kinds of poses and 
playing all kinds of rough games 
and within the loop of one of the 
letters is set a few crisp lines of 
text dwelling upon the secondary 
product. It is never forgotten yet 
never allowed to play in the yard 
of the parent line. 

Two brands of canned milk 
have long been advertised by a 
certain manufacturer. 

The leader is shown always in 
very large still-life reproductions 
and in full color, that the label 
may be presented to the public 
exactly as it is. And the text is 
largely about this one can and its 
uses. Down in the left-hand 
corner of each advertisement, 
however, a recipe is run, illus- 
trated, in black and white. 

There are tempting dishes, ac- 
companied by the actual recipes of 
how to prepare. On _ reading 
these, you find that the insert 
refers to the second and smaller 
tin. It is a milk for specific pur- 
poses, by the way. 

Another advertiser, producing a 
high-price automobile accessory, 
recently added another accessory 
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which is comparatively inex- 
pensive. No mention of the 
small article is made in the body 
of his advertising. It is completely 
ignored. But every advertisement 
carries two coupons. One has to 
do with the leader while the other 
_ is devoted to the trailer. And it 
is a most skilfully designed 
coupon, illustrated and cleverly 
written. 

For a year, a manufacturer of 
a sick-room product emphasized 
the leader of his line. It was felt 
that another member of the family 
had won the right to sit up and 
take notice in the advertising. 

That fear of split-interest was 
ever present, notwithstanding. 
Cautiously, the advertisements 
were divided and both products 
given an equal share of space. It 
did not work out. Just why, no- 
body could quite tell, but dealers 
were the first to resent the scheme. 

What was to be done now? 

A book was written on “What 
to Do in the Case of Accidents.” 
Nothing on the cover gave the 
secret away as to the character of 
the product advertised. Pre- 
sumably, it was concerned with 
the leader which had always been 
in favor. 

But when a person wrote in for 
this booklet and read it through, he 
discovered that it was a shrewd 
little advertisement for the sec- 
ondary product. 

In all advertising of the parent 
product, this booklet was repro- 
duced and a suggestion incorpor- 
ated that it be sent for. The 
actual name of the accessory did 
not appear from the first and has 
never been used. 

An ingenious idea was set in 
motion by a large canning house 
some years ago. It did not desire 
to give over its advertising to the 
entire line. It had always fea- 
tured canned tomatoes. There 
was more profit in them, and the 
house had actually based its fame 
and its business success first and 
foremost, on the tomatoes. They 
were everywhere known and ad- 
vertising had consistently put them 
to the front. 

In a newspaper and magazine 
campaign, latterly, a pantry shelf 
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was pictured. In relation to the 
entire space, it occupied no more 
than one fiftieth of the total 
lineage. Every advertisement 
added a new can to the tiny shelf, 

And finally there were seven of 
these cans, each of a different 
product, from lima beans to succo- 
tash. The housewife was told 
that while buying the well-known 
brand of tomatoes, she should also 
place on her shelf these other 
products, members of the same 
family. 

And when the entire line was 
complete, the process was started 
all over again, adding one new 
tin at a time. 

Another manufacturer of two 
products resorted to a bit of 
strategy, in order to show two 
products in one advertisement, 
without allowing the leader to be 
over-shadowed. 

In the main illustrations, scenes 
of automobiling, he dwelt entirely 
upon the product on which the 
institution was built. Always, in 
every background, however, a 
small road sign was introduced, 
just as it would normally appear. 
And these signs in the postscript 
manner advertised the secondary 
product. 

Divided interest in an advertise- 
ment seldom finds public favor. 
But the postscript and such other 
means of advertising strategy as 
are herein described, prove the 
fallibility in some degree of this 
advertising precept. 


Coal Account for Green, 


Fulton, Cunningham 

The Franklin County Coal Company, 
Chicago, producer of Southern Illinois 
coal, has appointed The Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company, Chicago, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising. 
The company owns and operates five 
large mines in Franklin County and mar- 
kets two trade-marked brands of coal, 
“Energy” and “Royalton.” <A cam- 
paign is planned which calls for the use 
of newspapers, trade papers and direct 
mail advertising. 


George Costello with 
“Modes & Manners” 


George Costello has joined the 
Eastern advertising department at New 
York of Modes & Manners, Chicago. 
He was formerly an account executive 
in the Boston office of the J, Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc. 








Se 
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What have you to sell 
the half-million housekeepers in 


Philadelphia? 


Imagine, if you can, the needs of half a 
million separate homes. 


The food, clothing, shoes, furniture, soaps, 
toilet articles, household appliances, etc. 


And all of these homes conveniently reached 
through thousands of dealer outlets. 


Regular advertisers in the paper that goes 
into nearly every home in Philadelphia and 
vicinity say they get very satisfactory results 
and constant increase in sales volume. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


912,445 wi; 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
United States. 

\ew York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 


Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Beulevard 
Detrott—C, L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 


San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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For 21 Years 


the editorial idea 
supporting 


The Red Boo 
Magazine 


has remained the same— 
the idea that today, 
as in centuries past, 
romanticized actualities 
intrigue the world 
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Today 


the national advertiser, 


through the medium of 


he Red Book 


Magazine 
is enabled 


to successfully gear his 
campaign to assist 
the retail dealer 
and jobber 








hey dont hare (o pay 


ital out for rent in, 
NEW O RLEANG/ 


RACTICALLY all residential leases in New Orleans 
date from October 1. The preceding three months com- 
prise the annual leasing season. 


On Sunday, August 24, want-ads in The Times-Picayune 
included “For Rent” advertisements of 395 houses and 19 
duplex apartments stipulating the number of rooms and the 
rental price. The average rental was $8.23 a month per room. 
Reasonable rentals help to explain why Orleanians have more 
money to spend for other necessaries and for luxuries. 


Cover the first market of the prosperous South at one 
cost—through 


Ghe Gimes-Picayune 
(Uf zsr For THe sour Tp 


Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Atlanta by Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc. ; 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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What Retailers Want to Know 
about National Campaigns 


The Importance of Keeping Your Retailers’ Advertising Managers 
Informed of Your Selling Plans 


By James True 


WENTY-TWO representative 

retailers in several cities, re- 
cently interviewed, are  unani- 
mously of the opinion that all but 
a very few advertisers could 
greatly improve their methods of 
furnishing the dealer with the 
important news of their national 
campaigns. 

The most frequent criticism of 
present methods was that the in- 
formation was not delivered to 
those most concerned. The 
majority of the dealers mentioned 
the trade journals as an excellent 
channel for the distribution of the 
news; but they pointed out that the 
trade papers were generally cir- 
culated to buyers and not to the 
advertising departments of the 
various stores, and they insisted 
that it was necessary fully to in- 
form the advertising managers if 
the co-operation of the stores was 
to be secured. 

Another general complaint was 
that salesmen, equipped with port- 
folios filled with proofs of adver- 
tisements and other interesting 
information regarding national 
campaigns, used the material only 
to sell their goods, and overlooked 
its potency for encouraging the 
store to resell the merchandise. 
The advertising manager of a 
large clothing store said that, dur- 
ing the last year, he was called 
on by only one salesman with news 
of an advertising plan and a 
national campaign. Although this 
call resulted in the securing of a 
new and ‘valuable account for the 
manufacturer the man represented, 
it appears that the salesman who 
realizes the influence of the adver- 
tising manager is the rare 
exception, 

Several of the retailers con- 
tended that the man to judge the 
value of any advertising campaign 
is the advertising man of the store, 


and there is no doubt that a buyer . 


in any store will be influenced to 
some. degree, at least, by the 
opinion of the man his store em- 
ploys as an advertising specialist. 

Even in selling the smali stores, 
it seems well for the salesman and 
the manufacturer to recognize the 
advertising department, since it 
was found that practically all of 
the smaller stores have at least 
a desk in a corner and a man who 
devotes the necessary number of 
hours a week to the store’s ad- 
vertising affairs. 

Such an organization is the hard- 
ware and sporting goods store of 
Howell Brothers, of Richmond, 
Va. R. A. Frayser, who attends 
to the advertising and window dis- 
plays among other duties, said that 
the store handled a number of 
well-known advertised lines and 
specialties on the exclusive agency 
basis, and that complete news of 
national campaigns on the principal 
lines was absolutely necessary for 
the kind of co-operation the store 
wanted to give. 


DETAILED INFORMATION IS WANTED 


per cent of our 
volume in advertising, and we have 


“We spend 2 


found that it is usually very 
profitable for us to tie up our local 
newspaper campaigns with the 
national advertising on the lines 
we handle. Therefore we want 
to know the extent of a national 
campaign, the size of the space 
used, the publications carrying the 
advertising, and just how we can 
tie up to the best advantage. 
“Most of our manufacturers 
announce their seasonal advertising 
with circulars and_ broadsides. 
This is all right, if it ever reaches 
the proper man. But the manu- 
facturers forget that a store like 
ours receives a large quantity of 
circular and _ direct advertising 
every day, that most of it is 
directed merely to the store, and 
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that frequently it is impossible to 
give it the attention it deserves. 
“Not only should every an- 
nouncement of the kind be 
addressed to an individual or a 
department, even in a store the 
size of ours; but I’m sure that 
anything as important as a 
national advertising campaign on 
goods we carry deserves a letter 
giving all details, addressed to the 
one in charge of advertising, and 
mailed under a two-cent stamp. 
“Furthermore, I think that it 
would pay every national adver- 
tiser to send a letter of the kind 
every few weeks as a reminder. 
We should know all about the 
publication of every important 
advertisement. Sometimes, in the 
case of an effective page or double 
spread we like to buy the publica- 
tions and display them with the 
goods. Then, too, the letters 
should offer clever ideas and sug- 
gestions as to the use of dealer 
helps and special displays. We 
are always looking for new ideas 
that will stimulate the sale of 
goods, and I believe it is more 
important to see that the news of 
national advertising reaches the 
proper man in a store than the 
advertisers generally realize.” 


KEEP ADVERTISING DEPARTMENTS 
ADVISED 


Allen O. White, advertising man- 
ager of Miller & Rhoades, the 
largest department store in Rich- 
mond and one of the most success- 
ful in the South, agreed that every 
salesman of a nationally adver- 
tised line should explain his cam- 
paign to all store advertising 
managers, and that the advertis- 
ing department of the store should 
be included, in every instance, in 
the advertiser's mailing list to 
receive all announcements. 

“While all of our manufac- 
turers,” he said, “keep our buyers 
advised, they forget that buyers 
are very busy people, and that it is 
just as necessary to inform us of 
their advertising campaigns. We 
hear from very few on the sub- 
ject, and I am sure that store 
co-operation with manufacturers 
would be very much more general 
and effective if the national adver- 
tisers took the trouble fully to 
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inform the retail advertising people 
of their plans. 

“Undoubtedly the manufacturers 
can learn much in this regard from 
the leading book publishers of the 
country. Not only do the book 
publishers keep in close touch with 
our buyer in the department, but 
they send us all of their advance 
announcements, special advertise- 
ments and news of their selling 
activities. Weeks before the pub- 
lication of important books we 
know about them, and how, when 
and where the advertising is to be 
published. The publishers seem 
to consider the store’s advertising 
department just as important as 
the book department, and, as a 
result, they have secured our full 
advertising co-operation.” 

In the drug store field, also, the 
manufacturers have developed 
effective methods of contact, ac- 
cording to A. B. Robertson, adver- 
tising manager of the People’s 
Drug Stores, a chain of eighteen 
stores in Washington. He said 
that salesmen frequently took the 
trouble to call on him to explain 
their advertising plans, and that 
the custom was an advantage in 
both selling his stores and securing 
their co-operation after they were 
sold. He said further that com- 
plete information as to national 
campaigns and other advertising, 
delivered personally by salesmen 
or sent through the mails, had an 
appreciable effect on the extensive 
local advertising of the People’s 
Stores. 

Another important phase of the 
subject was discussed by Clifford 
M. Crossley, advertising manager 
of Stewart & Company, a large 
department store of Baltimore, 
who said that his department was 
always glad to get ideas and sug- 
gestions to aid the store in taking 
the best possible advantage of the 
manufacturers’ advertising. 

“Once in a long while,” he con- 
tinued, “an advertiser takes the 
trouble not only to inform us just 
what he is doing or is going to do 
in the way of national advertising. 
but also to tell us in detail how 
other stores have co-operated with 
good results. It may be a special 
sale of his goods, an unusually 
effective window display, a unique 
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method of hooking up with his 
advertising, or some other busi- 
ness-making experience of a good 
retail customer. 

“There is no doubt that the dis- 
semination of advertising news by 
the manufacturers is entirely too 
limited; but, in my opinion, it is 
just as important for the manu- 
facturers to tell how as it is to 
tell when, where and how much. 

“By all means get in touch and 
keep in touch with the advertising 
departments of the stores. The 
present condition is evidently the 
result of a widespread lack of 
knowledge of the retailers’ prob- 
lems on the part of the na- 
tional advertisers. We must have 
interesting and important events 
to advertise to bring the people 
to the stores, and whenever a na- 
tional advertiser furnishes the 
means of creating events he gets 
the benefit in the local advertis- 
ing and a wider sale of his 
merchandise.” 

Mr. Crossley mentioned another 
service, closely related to the sub- 
ject, and one that certainly deserves 
the consideration of national ad- 
vertisers. He said that the people 
in his department are always busy 
and seldom have the time to study 
any particular line for selling 
points and ideas . 

“National advertisers could aid 
in improving retail advertising im- 
mensely,” he declared, “if they 
would include with the news of 
their campaigns actual copy writ- 
ten from the retailers’ viewpoint. 
Frequently we take a sentence or 
a paragraph from a national ad- 
vertisement for our local work 
simply because it is much better 
than anything we can devise on 
short notice. We realize that when 
advertising men and women spend 
weeks or months in creating a 
campaign they are better qualified 
to write copy that will sell the 
goods. Seldom can we spend more 
than a few minutes on the copy 
for any item. And when manu- 
facturers send us apt descriptions 
of their merchandise and clever, 
pertinent phrases and paragraphs, 
they most certainly encourage 
more advertising of their goods on 
our part and a closer tie-up with 
their national campaigns,” 
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Several of those interviewed re- 
lated experiences that proved the 
advisability of instructing salesmen 
to call on the advertising managers 
of the stores to gain their co- 
operation in selling the buyers, 
And the consensus of all strongly 
indicated the need of more and 
better news regarding national 
campaigns, besides a more accurate 
placing of the information. 


Golf Ball Account for 
Patterson & White 


The advertising account of the Hunt- 
ingdon Manufacturing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturer of Gray Goose 
golf balls, has been placed with Patter- 
son & White, advertising agency of that 
city. 

In its advertising the company en- 
deavors to get the consumer to purchase 
its product through sporting goods dealers 
and golf professionals who retail its 
product, R. B. Caverly, of the company, 
informs’ Printers’ Inx. “Our plan of 
advertising,” he said, “‘consists of sport- 
ing goods trade papers in January, Feb- 
ruary and March; golfing magazines in 
March and April, and the principal 
newspapers in the large cities in May, 
June, July and August.” 


F. W. Kroeck with 
“The Household” 


Frederick W. Kroeck has joined the 
New York staff of The Household. Un 
til recently he has been space buyer of 
magazines and trade papers with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. He had been with the Federal 
agency for the last four years. 


New Account for Cleveland 
Agency 

The Rivet Grip Steel Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of steel 
reinforcements and joists, has appointed 
The John S. King Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


M. H. Arends with 
“Mid-Week Pictorial” 


M. H. Arends has joined the advertis 
ing staff of the Mid-Week Pictorial, New 
York. He was formerly business man 
ager of the St. Augustine, Fla., Record 
and general manager of the Daytona, 
Fla., News. 


Boston Office for Doremus 
Agency 

Doremus & Company, New York, ad 
vertising agency, have opened an office 
at Boston. Lewis W. unro will be 
stationed at this office. He has been 
advertising manager of the Harvard 
Business Review. 
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ic you could see The In- 
dianapolis News through 
Indiana eyes, as Hoosiers see 
it, you would schedule The 
News without question, as 
many national advertisers and 
agencies do. Ask any of the 
272 important national adver- 
tisers who proved The News 
for you by using it exclusively 
and successfully last year. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 


First in advertising volume, because first in results 
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No Stunts, No Scheme 
tising, Honest 


More and more, in days of cautious buying, 
vendors of advertising space adopt the same 
selling methods as those who have commod- 
ity merchandise to sell. There are as many 
schemes for building circulations as there 
are for selling kitchen cabinets, as many free 
deals disguised as “write-ups” and “readers” 
for filling the advertising columns as there 
are free deals and special discounts in the 
grocery or drug trade. 


But the newspaper that has the complete 
confidence of its readers and of its adver- 
tisers holds to established policies with scrup- 
ulous regard for the quality of its circula- 
tion and the value of its advertising space. 
As with any other standard brand of mer- 
chandise the display advertising lineage of 
a really great newspaper is highest in pro- 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manag 
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But just Honest Adver- 
erchandised 


portion to the total volume of business when 


the curve of general business is at its lowest 
point. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star during the de- 
pression of 1924 has increased its circulation 
and broken all past records for display ad- 
vertising lineage. Absolutely as well as rela- 
tively it has forged ahead in its field without 
resorting to a single stunt or scheme. Sus- 
tained quality, complete coverage of its mar- 
ket, reader confidence backed by intelligent 
merchandising service, these are the only 
reasons for Times-Star leadership, a leader- 
ship that has been unchallenged for more 
than sixteen years. 


Times-Star display advertising lineage has 
increased because it has increased the profit- 
able business of its advertisers. 


IMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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This is the Harvest Season in Indiana! 


Indiana farmers have come through this year with a wheat 
crop estimated at 29,520,000 bushels—greater in volume than 
the 5-year average and showing a higher production per 
Oats condition in Indiana is the best reported since 
Other major products show similar optimistic figures. 


The Wabash Valley Empire 


Six Indiana and six Illinois coun- 
ties compose the Wabash Valley 
Empire. Covering this rich ter- 
ritory THE STAR is an unques- 
tioned leader. In the city of 
Terre Haute it shows easy domi- 
nance in actual home covérage. 
A cross section of woman opin- 
ion in Terre Haute proves that 
THE STAR is more widely used 
as a buying guide than any other 
newspaper in that field. 


THE 
TERRE HAUTE 
STAR 


Foreign Representatives 
Kelly-Smith Co. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 

742 Market St., San Francisco 
Times Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Rejuvenating an Ailing Prospect 
List 


A Voyage of Discovery among “Prospects,” “Possibilities,” 


and Other 


Stimulators of Mail Profits 


By W. E. Backus 


Of The Otis Hidden Company 


HE ever changing character 

oi merchandising and business 
in general demands _ continual 
consideration of keeping mailing 
lists alive, by firms soliciting any 
part of their trade by mail. 

The Otis Hidden Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., which wholesales 
floor coverings, etc, in eighteen 
Southern and  Mid- Western 
States, maintained a_ prospect 
list of some 5,000 names. It was 
decided, about two years ago, to 
make this more selective. As this 
list included a number of former 
customers who had been trans- 
ferred to the prospect list after 
buying nothing for a period of 
six months or longer, a check 


against the old ledger cards was 
the first step toward this selec- 
tion. Only the best-rated retail- 
rs, specializing in the company’s 
own lines, were retained in this 


operation. 

Those names not on the ledger 
cards were weeded freely. Noth- 
ing but an excellent rating in 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, and a per- 
fectly adapted merchandise classi- 
fication, kept a name on the list. 

By this means the total count 
of prospects was reduced one- 
half. Salesmen’s requests and 
misccllaneous inquiries during the 
following few months brought up 
the total to 3,227. 

About this time the matter of 
returns from this revised list of 
prospects received serious con- 
siderition, Although a broadside 
of scasonal offerings was sent 
thes’ prospects each month, in 
addi on to various circular let- 
ters, it was shown that only a 
little more than 1 per cent each 
mon’: were converted into cus- 
tome s—about 15 per cent per 
year. This was not considered an 
espec ally noteworthy accomplish- 
ment Other local wholesalers 


were consulted. In general, how- 
ever, their experience indicated 
that 1 per cent per month was a 
fair average. 

Notwithstanding this, it was 
concluded that a greater propor- 
tion of prospects should have re- 
spondea to the rather costly and 
continuous solicitation through 
the periodical two-color broad- 
side. It was decided to try to 
get a “rise” out of those hard- 
shells who had, so far, silently 
resisted bombardment month 
after month. 


A CROP OF KICKS HARVESTED 


Several years previously a letter 
was sent to all prospects, asking 
them, in effect, why they did not 
patronize the house. The re- 
sponse to that letter had been 
voluminous—but it proved more 
of a kick-producer than a busi- 
ness-getter. There was consider- 
able criticism of it, afterward, by 
the various department heads of 
the firm. So this time that angle 
was avoided. The idea was to 
make the letter enough of a 
challenge to pull a reply, without 
being offensive. At the same 
time, the whole was expressed to 
sell “Hidden’s Hints”—the broad- 
side mentioned. Here’s the letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Will you do us a little favor—in re- 
turn for a service? 

We want to send you, each month, an 
illustrated buying list of floor coverings 
and other household goods, and to offer 
you any specials we have. This is our 
‘““Hidden’s Hints” folder, which we have 
been mailing to you. 

On the attached card, stamped ready 
for mailing, you can tell us that you 
want to continue receiving ‘“Hidden’s 
Hints.”” -We shall be more than glad 
to keep on sending it, at your request. 

Because we have not succeeded for 
some time in securing a part of your 
desirable business, we have no other 
way of knowing whether you still want 
us to keep you on our regular mailing 
list. Just filling in this card and 
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dropping it into the mailbox will tell us. 
Will you help us this much? 
Sincerely yours, 
Tue Otis Hippen Co., 
M. F. Esxew (Signature), 
General Sales Manager. 


A Government postal card was 
enclosed, with the company’s ad- 
dress on one side and the follow- 
ing form on the back: 


Date 
(Please fill in, sign and drop in mail- 
x). 
Do you wish us to continue mailing 


Any suggestion for making it more use- 
ful to you? 


Address 


The returns from the 3,227 let- 
ters sent were as follows: 

290 answered “Yes” to the first 

question. 

201 answered “No.” 

4 came back blank. 

The total of 495, or about 15 
per cent return, was not startling. 
But, considering the month-after- 
month stoicism of these re 
it was thought quite fair. Of the 
“No’s,” nearly a quarter advised 
that they had gone out of busi- 
ness or did not handle the lines 
handled by this company. Five 
complained about prices seeming 
out of line. Only a few of the 
“No’s” answered the second or 
third questions. 

Out of the “Yes” group, seven 
orders were received and twelve 
inquiries. A few attempted con- 
structive criticism in reply to the 
third question, while many ex- 
pressed themselves very favorably 
on the second question. A friend- 
ly letter of appreciation was 
promptly mailed to the latter with 
an order blank and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope enclosed. 
A . special. twelve-page furniture 
book of bargains, completed about 
that time, was also mailed to them 
a few days later. 

Incidentally, a number of the 
prospects who did not return the 
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postal card later wrote in for 
prices or other information. This 
showed that the letter had done 
its work with more prospects than 
the card returns alone indica‘ed. 

The next step was a check of 
the rest of the prospects—the 
ones who had not answered— 
through the company’s salesmen, 
Meanwhile, nothing was sent to 
this list. The salesmen’s check 
further reduced the number of 
these prospects, so-called, con- 
siderably. 

At this point, a distinction not 
generally recognized in connec- 
tion with mailing lists, was de- 
veloped. The “Yes” group be- 
came legitimate prospects, by 
reason of their request. The 
“No’s,”: of course, were discarded. 
The remainder after the sales. 
men’s check, then became “Possi- 
bilities.” The address stencils 
for. these were fi 
the prospects, and, thereafter, 
only special mail, calculated to 
treat with their special case, was 
sent to these merchants. 

On the selected Prospects is 
now being concentrated the com- 
pany’s best advertising efforts in 
the shape of broadsides, circular 
letters, folders, etc., without the 
hitherto waste of printing and 
postage on unproductive possi- 
bilities—or “impossibilities.” 

Thus, instead of the usual two 
classifications — active customers 
and prospects—this company now 
has three. To become a legiti- 
mate prospect, the merchant must 
actually write to the company. 

But the Possibilities are not so- 
licited indefinitely, even through 
the special occasional matter de- 
vised for them. After a Possi- 
bility has been solicited for six 
months without any resulting re- 
sponse, he is automatically 
dropped. This is done by means 
of a monthly check of the dates 
on Possibility stencils, so cut in 
the lower right-hand corner when 
they are stenciled. 

Likewise, legitimate Prospect 
gravitate back to the Possibility ty 
group when, after a six-month so- 
licitation, they have not become 
customers. They, too, are finally 
cast into the limbo of forgotten 
things, if they do not show fur- 
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Royal is made for 


SENSIBLE WOMEN 


*—D OYAL is an entirely new kind of 

fashion magazine, designed for sensi- 
ble women who dress conservatively but 
well, and prefer to shop in their own city. 


Everything in Royal is correct. Every- 
thing is buyable. Everything is priced. 
Everything is made up by leading Ameri- 
can manufacturers and stocked by leading 
American stores. Everything is listed, with 
its maker’s name, in an advance Merchan- 
dise Bulletin mailed to 3,800 buyers in time 
for them to order. 


No other magazine makes this direct con- 
nection between the manufacturer and the 
local store. No other magazine devotes its 
whole effort to enabling its reader to go 
downtown and buy the styles shown. 


Royal is built on the formula: 
“Maker to Merchant to Madame.” 


ROYAL 


Condé Nast Publication 
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ther life of any sort during the’ 


next six months. 

The “demotion” of stencils for 
once-active customers is provided 
for by: memorandums from the 
bookkeeping department. This 
department not only informs the 
mail-order department of cus- 
tomers dropped from the active 
list after six months of inactivity, 
but also of any new accounts 
opened or reopened. When a cus- 
tomer makes no purchases over a 
period of six months, his. stencil 
is filed in the prospect group, to 
gravitate on downward if he con- 
tinues unresponsive. The dating, 
already mentioned, is not put on 
once-active stencils until they 
gravitate to the prospect group. 

Every name in the three di- 
visions is and always has been 
recorded on mail-order depart- 
ment ledger sheets, on which 
blocks and lines are provided for 
the convenient noting of group 
classification, business classifica- 
tion, various standard and mis- 
cellaneous advertising matter sent, 
the buyer’s name, _ salesman’s 
number, etc. These sheets, filed 
by States in loose-leaf ledgers, 
present a complete, quick refer- 
ence to the entire mailing list and 
its past treatment. Even the 
sheets for names finally discarded 
are kept, as the notations on them 
are valuable in case those mer- 
chants wish to buy later, espe- 
cially where there is some good 
reason why certain ones should 
not be permitted to buy—as in 
the case of merchants having 
gone out of business, or a sales- 
man’s report that a merchant is 
not a legitimate dealer. 

The net result of these weed- 
ing out and new grouping proc- 
esses is that the company now 
covers its livest prospects more 
thoroughly and with less expense 
than before. The printing and 
postage cost for a mailing piece 
to prospects is not so appalling 
to contemplate now, while the re- 
turns are far more satisfactory. 
The new classification is proving 
especially valuable by reason of 
the practicability of approaching 
each group from the correct 
angle, instead of trying to blanket 
the whole with a general appeal. 
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The automatic date process of 
eliminating dead wood f:m 
among the Prospects and Px si- 
bilities is also proving a bin, 
because it avoids the former in- 
evitable filling up of these m.ijil- 
ing lists with deceased and .n- 
productive names, and it | !so 
averts the spasmodic, burdens ime 
checking of these names. U. Jer 
the present system of once < ich 
month taking out or transfer: ing 
all six-month-old _ stencils by 
dates stenciled upon them, he 
mailing lists are always clos: to 
100 per cent “alive and kickiig.” 


H. L. French Joins Badger 
y 
Company 
Harry L. French has joined the |?ad 
ger Manufacturing Company, Milwau 
kee, as sales manager. He was formerly 
with the company, leaving two years ago 
to become territorial manager in the 
Central and Southwestern States for the 
Milwaukee Motor Products Company, 
also of Milwaukee. 


Stove Works Takes Product's 
Name 


The Sill Stove Works, Rochester, 
N. Y., manufacturer of ranges and 
furnaces, has changed its name to the 
Sterling Range & Furnace Corpora 
tion. This change has been mace to 
more closely identify the company with 
its products which are sold under the 
trade name “Sterling.” 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Everwear Neckwear 


The Fisher Knitting Company, Buf 
falo, plans a campaign on its Everwear 
neckwear in newspapers throughout the 
United States starting about September 
10. This advertising will be directed by 
the Finley Greene Advertising 
Agency, also of Buffalo. 


John Andrews Joins 
Sadler Agency 


John Andrews has joined The F_ T. 
Sadler Company, Chicago, advertising 
agency, as agricultural account ec«cu- 
tive. Mr. Andrews for the last t/irty 
years has heen engaged in dairy and 
agricultural advertising. 


New Radio Magazine 
Appoints O. L. Bruns 


L. Bruns, of Bruns, Graue & 
MacDonald, publishers’ representat’ es, 
Chicago, has been appointed advert: ing 
manager of On The Air, a new lio 
magazine published monthly at Elgin. !Il. 
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Tt HERE are 9,476 places in Pennsylvania 
and nearly two million families. Indi- 
vidually these families and these places are by 
no means of equal marketing value. 


Therefore the State must be divided into 
markets of primary and secondary importance 

if distributive cost is to be controlled. 

In 48—out of 9,476 places—will be found the 
Primary market in Pennsylvania, where popu- 
lation, income and buying facilities combine to 


offer the greatest sales opportunity at the lowest 
cost. 


Cosmopolitan by concentration of 
circulation in the Primary Market 
logically becomes a _ Primary 
Medium. 
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WASNT BUILT IN A DA 
OU and I, all of us, have a habit of 
buying. It's athabit we form uncon- 

sciously. It develops slowly. But once 
formed, it is not easily broken. 


_ For a quarter of a century retail furni- 
ture and home furnishings retailers have 
shaped their buying habits — influenced 
to a great extent by a business-magazine 
which many of them have called ‘“‘the 
furniture man’s bible.”’ 


This magazine has grown with the in- 
dustry. It does not deal in superlatives. 


Te Grand Rapids Furnitu 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAI 


Published by Periodical Publishing Company. Also publis 
Manufacturer and Artisan; The American Funera! Direct 
Home; Homes Charming; Better Furniture and Books 
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It has always dared to say what it thinks 
and believes. And dealers in the field 
have responded. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Record is 
the oldest A. B. C. journal. published that 
serves the retail furniture and home fur- 
nishings merchandiser. 


Advertisers have demonstrated to their 
own satisfaction its effectiveness as a 
medium for producing results. 


Rome was not built in a day. Neither 
is it possible to build the right kind of 


circulation over night. 


Forced-growth circulation is much like 
the empty shells of cities that one sees in 
the movie studio. They look like the 
real thing, but that’s the only point of 
resemblance. ° 


Members of the 
A.B. P. Inc 


A.B. C. Audited 
Circulation 
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Oklahoma 
Farm Conditions 


continue to grow better 


Nearly $83,000,000 have been added to agri- 
cultural wealth in Oklahoma through ad- 
vances in grain prices and increased produc- 
tions during June, July and the early part of 
August. The State shows a total increase 
in the value ‘of the 14 leading crops of nearly 


$148,000,000—a 66% increase! 














Oklahoma cotton shows a raise in value of 
about $60,000,000, and a yield that gives 
it second place in the United States. 


These huge increases mean more money in 
the farmers’ pockets, making them better cus- 
tomers for the merchandise you sell. 


Make your sales plans complete this year for 
Oklahoma by including the farm market. 


The Ofklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Okla- 
homa’s only farm paper, offers a complete and 
economical coverage. Ask for complete data. 


ra 


@) \) 


> (| 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma City, Ohla 
The Oklahoma Farmer is now consolidated 
with the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


a> ie KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York, Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


THE ONLY FARM PAPER IN OKLAHOMA 
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How to Get Action into the 
“Close-Up” 


Hint 


Illustration 


on Setting the Stage for the Purpose of Focusing Reader Attention 


on a Product or a Part of It May Be Found in Scenes 
Starring U. S. Boots and Iron Clad Hosiery 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


TY advertiser considering the 
use of a “close-up” illustra- 
should give heed to a com- 
fault that is readily discern- 
in the numerous campaigns 
have used this type of illus- 
on. This fault is lack of 


A 


tion 
mo} 
ible 
that 
trati 
acti¢ 

Any consideration of that fault 
naturally brings up the question: 
“Well how can I get action in 
close-ups?” The answer can be 
found in a study of campaigns 
that do get action. 

\ splendid example is furnished 
in a series for q Boots 
by the United States Rubber 
Company. The illustrations bear 
a family resemblance yet never 
exhibit a too great sameness. The 
policy in the series has been to 
concentrate vision on the lower 
part of the wearers of the boots, 
and to cut figures off the moment 
extraneous detail had a tendency 
to detract from the showings of 
the product. 

Since the boots have been ad- 
vertised very largely to farmers, 
plots for pictorial action were 
comparatively easy, such as a man 
bending over for milk pails, or 
a farmer sawing or piling stove 
wood. 

As a rule, 
figures off.” 
con 
not 
full; 
apt 
mut 
plet 


it is not wise to “cut 

The eye is curious 
erning the parts which are 
shown. If not arranged skil- 

such illustrations are very 
‘o be disturbing and to seem 
ated, unfinished and incom- 

The eye attempts to patch 
out what is not there. It is a 
distraction. 

But the U. S.. Boot campaign 
has managed to escape these dan- 
ger So deftly have the com- 
posi'ions been arranged and so 
shrevdly is the vignetting done, 
- no fault can be found with 
thet 

The technique is, in a sense, re- 
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sponsible for this. While the 
boots are always worked up with 
photographic accuracy, in com- 
piete detail, full strength, wash, 
the remaining portions of the de- 
signs are in sketchy crayon. 

To a large extent, backgrounds 
have been routed out of the half- 
tone plate, much after the -high- 
light or drop-out proce$ses. And 
this idea, of course, tends to give 
splendid prominence, of great ad- 
vertising value, to the boots. 
They are often in almost com- 
plete silhouette, the white paper 
providing contrast. In this man- 
ner concentrated vision attains its 
highest point of commercial value, 
for not only is the product pic- 
tured in large size, but there is 
the necessary action to make it 
doubly certain. 

A reproduction of an advertise- 
ment of this series shows a bend- 
ing figure in the act of lifting a 
heavy log. Yet only the knees 
and the lower parts of the arms 
are necessary to suggest the act, 
and the feet, being thrown into 
action, put the new boots to work. 

Just such devices of composi- 
tion as this are responsible for the 
success of the S. series, and 
others of the same order. They 
introduce the product naturally, 
and without any posed affecta- 
tion. To a prospect, they suggest 
genuine service. 

Neatly enough, the copy is made 
to conform to the spirit of the 
illustration, in this clever fashion : 


It isn’t always the largest man who 
can lift the heaviest load. Big bones 
are not enough. It takes muscle! That’s 
the way it is with your boots. Thick, 
tough rubber, backed with the right 
fabric, can make them rugged, but unless 
that rubber stretches easily your boots 
won’t stand up under the strain of con- 
stant bending. 


It will be observed, then, that 
putting the boots into action is a 
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lively part of the advertising 
idea. Had this same _ subject 
shown the entire figure of the 
man, it would not have pictured 
the essential details in a large 
way, and there would have been 
diffused vision and interest. 

An advertisement for Iron Clad 


Rat cenre Go tegen cam who am Oh eae eae ee 2 
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real purpose, it must fix the read- 
er’s attention on the knees of the 
hosiery. The rest does not mat- 
ter in this one advertisement 

And it has been achieved in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
although, admittedly, not an casy 
picture to create. 

Here the “cutting- 
off” at the top has 
been greatly facilitated 
by the ingenious band 
placed from side to 
side, containing small 
pen-and-ink outline 
illustrations of seven 
characteristic boy 
“stunts,” where the 
knees of stockings 
naturally come in for 
extra wear and tear. 

The hosiery, in this 
position, can be repro- 
duced very nearly “life 
size,’ and with the 
most complete detail 
of manufacturing fea- 
tures. To any mother, 
an illustration of this 
type is sure to have 
far more than ordinary 
significance. It is filled 
with “selling appeal,” 
from the chubby knees, 
to the rough ground 
on which they kneel. 

Because of the top 
illustrative panel, the 





PLENTY OF PLOT FOR PICTORIAL ACTION, BUT THE PLOT 
IS NOT ILLUSTRATED AT THE EXPENSE OF THE PRODUCT 


hosiery for children shows to 
what a remarkable extent atten- 
tion may be concentrated on one 
part of a product. This adver- 
tiser las eliminated no less than 
three-fourths of the hosiery, in 
order to illustrate this single copy 
argument: 


Just “ee those lively children of 
— at play, Down on the ground 
shooting marbles—on their knees. Or 
on the floor playing “trains’’—on their 
knees. When it’s bright and sunny out- 
side, the little scamps are clambering up 
trees and over fences. When its rainy 
and dark, they are inside, scuffling and 
tumbling on the floor—on their ees. 
Their stockings tell the story. How 
often those holes you have to darn—are 
in the knees! 


If the illustration serves its 


usual vignette is 
unnecessary and the 
eye is stopped with- 
out offence. 

One of the most effective illustra- 
tions for a shoe, which we have ob- 
served in a long while, was a “cut 
off” type of composition, although 
suffering not at all from this fact. 
A woman stands, looking down at 
her well-shod feet, her skirts 
slightly raised, to secure a better 
view of them, Before her, on the 
floor, in a, mirror, is reflected a 
pleasing second glimpse of the 
new shoes. The open box is 
alongside. A border stops the 
figure just below the waist line. 

An equally effective. and suc- 
cessful illustration was used not 
long ago by a concern manu fac- 
turing white enamel. It proved 


‘conclusively that the eye can be 


directed to a certain part of a 
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A Fashion Portrait Study of 
Madame de Gaénza by Baron de Meyer 


THE DEFINITE APPROVAL OF FASHION 


The Winter Mode as accepted by the best-dressed women 
of New York and Paris will be featured in the November 
Harper’s Bazar—a splendid number for those advertisers , 
who wish to ally their merchandise with the definite ap- 
proval of fashion. . . . First forms close September 25th. 


Harpers Bagar 


J+ IN LONDON 50c Of. IN PARIS 
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product, to a given place, without 
brutal methods and too commer- 
cial devices. 

A charming young woman is 
seated in an easy chair, beneath a 
reading lamp, book in hand. The 
chair is close to a_ beautifully 
paneled side’ wall. Casua'ly 


AVA. _ 2 Z 
L BAS. =sier (5 
gt ea hes ° 


~and wear ~~ and wear 


waren these bvely children ot yours at play 
shoorng, knees 


sad det. thay age tends scuffhng and cumbhing on the feor —on 
chess knees 

Thew stockings tell che story How often chose holes you have 10 
dorm are —w the knees 


Double Soles and Triple Knees 


Put your children «x tron Clad Stocksngs You Il have :ewer holes to 


ricer a yur ony cry 
Conde, evar an Wel be ied soe 
ke nemee 


BQ 
Iron Clad Hosiery 


A CLOSE-UP OF ACTION THAT BRINGS OUT ONE OF THE 
STRONGEST POINTS OF THIS TYPE OF PRODUCT 


‘ate hound to get on che legs of rompang youngsters 
COOPER. WELLS & CO. 212 VINE ST. ST JOSEPH, MICH. 





enough, the reader has looked up 
from het book, and, where the 
lamplight strikes a section of the 
enameled surface, leaving it a 
brilliant white, her fingers are 
just touching. She has had an 
irresistible impulse to touch that 
sparkling surface. There is an 
expression of pleasure, of admira- 
tion, on her face. 

The prospect’s eye and atten- 
tion are led to the circular disc 
of enamel and it is accomplished 
easily, normally and with no sense 
of nagging salesmanship. 

Suppose a manufacturer wishes 
his product, a tiny one, to domi- 
nate in a composition which car- 
ries much detail and many fig- 
ures. 

Can it be done without loops, 
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and designating arrows? \ 
properly directed action, it 

For example, a tire gauge 
very small article, not more 1: 
two or three inches in length. 
advertiser of a gauge of 
character illustrates two fig: res 
and two cars, without “losing 
product.” It is ai 
the story and its man- 
ner of presentat’o 

One motorist is 
liberately kicking 
tire of his car to as 
certa'n if it is properl; 
inflated, the ot|< 
man, who has be 
using the gauge o: 
front tire, is knee! 
beside his automohile. 
He sees what his com- 
panion is doing and 
holds the little gauge 
aloft. “Don’t kick 
your tires—use this!” 
he exclaims. 

All background has 
been routed out wh te 
in the plate, and, as a 
consequence, the gauge 
is silhouetted sharply 
against plain paper, 
where it. “sticks out 
like a sore thumb.” 
The action of the fig 
ures, the story of the 
picture, everything in 
this composition, ca ‘Is 
attention 40 the small- 
est unit in. it—the 

ss gauge. 

Where a way does not sugzest 
itself of presenting an effective 
close-up of a product combining 
both action and illustrative charm, 
such expediencies as those de- 
scribed are always available to 
make a product or a single part 
dominant. Concentration of rea ler 
attention is the single objective in 
view. 


H-O Cereal Company 
Appointments 


Sherlock Herrick has been app 
sales promotion manager of the 
Cereal Company, Inc., Buffalo. 
formerly was with both the sales 
advertising departments. 

E. P. Dendy, who has been assi 
to the sales director, has been appo 
district sales manager in charg: 
New York territory, 

, 
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Bridgcs in the 
S. Cost $133,- 
5,000 Last Year. 
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Construction of Filter Bed in 
Water Purification Plant. 











Why it is called 


“civil” engineering— 


EBSTER defines “civil” as 
meaning — in accordance 
with the requirements of civili- 
zation. Hence, that branch of 
engineering which provides pure 
water supply, safe sewage dis- 
posal, good highways, railways, 
bridges, industrial and commer- 
cial buildings, systems of irriga- 
tion, ete. is called civil engi- 
neering. 

The civil engineer and the 
contractor prepare the way for 
the advance of civilization. The 
civil engineer plans, designs and 
supervises the work. The con- 

actor executes it. Together 

ey control the purchases in the 
llion-dollar-a-year market of 
civil engineering and con- 
ruction field. 
ome of the expenditures’ in 
field for 1923 are—$125,036,- 
for waterworks, $133,538,000 
sewers, $133,556,009 for 
iges, $103,982,000 for excava- 
, irrigation and drainage, 
3,674,000 for streets and 
ds, $563,222,000 for industrial 
tks, $1,626,784,000 for com- 
1 rcial buildings, etc., etc. 


More than 31,000 civil engi- 
neers and contractors in the 
United States and in 55 foreign 
countries read Engineering 
News-Record each week. 


Here are your buyers—if you 
make or sell any kind of equip- 
ment, materials or supplies used 
in the civil engineering and con- 
struction field. 


The 15 McGraw-Hill engineering, 
industrial and merchandising publi- 
cations serve the men who buy in 
the following fields: 


Electrical; Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal ef 
Dlectricity. 

Construction and. Civil Engineering: En- 
gineering News-Record. 

Mining; Engincering & Mining Journal- 

, Coal Age. 

Transportation: 


Plectric Railway Journal, 


* Bus Transportation, 


Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial 
Engineer. Power, American Machinist (Euro- 
nean Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering. 

Engineering in Spanish-Reading Countries: 
Ingenieria Internacional. 


Engineering 
News-Record 


A.B.C. A McGraw Hill Publication A.B. P. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th. St., New York 
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Illustrations by 


courtesy of 


Wood, Putnam 
& Wood, agents 


for the Towle 
Silver Company. 
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Phy Vee 


One 





ON the opposite page appears 
the largest silverware adver- 


tisement.ever published in any 
general magazine—seven full 
pages from the September 
fifteenth issue of Vogue. 


VERY year for the past ten 

years, Vogue has carried far 
more jewelry ‘and silverware ad- 
vertising than any other women’s 
magazine. 


War: 


ECAUSE the Vogue woman 
has the taste to appreciate, 
the scale of living to require, and 
the means to buy the finest of 
everything, including solid silver. 


"THE Towle Manufacturing 

Company, knowing this, natu- 
rally selects Vogue when present- 
ing a portfolio of its newest and 
most distinctive designs in solid 
silver to its high quality prospects. 


Incidentally, the September 
fifteenth Vogue carries more 
advertising than any corre- 
sponding issue in Vogue’s 
31 years of existence. 


VOGUE 


of the Condé Nast 


R 


Group 
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“The home is the hemstring of our universe. ot 
Break the home, impair its integrity, and a ' 
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Twenty-five per cent have told us 
they plan to build anew in the next 
five years. They are all moving to- 
wards a common ideal—a comfort- and 


able and attractive home-place. And WI 
TOS 

they need your product to make deals 
that dream a reality. conta 
sells, 
uf 


E. T. MEREDITH | letin, 


DES MOINES, IOWA _ 
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Helping the Dealer Set His 
Monthly Quota 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. Shows a Way That May Be 
Adapted by Other Manufacturers 


W HEN the judge at a track 
meet sets the bar in the 
high jump at five feet four, he 
expects at least some of the con- 
testants to clear it. Quotas in like 
manner are made only to be ex- 
ceeded. A record cannot be broken 
unless a definite, anticipated sales 
volume is set up as a mark to be 
passed in sales. 

While most manufacturers 
know these facts and set their 
quotas on a definite and scientific 
basis the average dealer is liable 
to have a quota which is hazy to 
say the least. He thinks he should 
do a certain amount of business 
during the year on certain items. 
But if he falls behind he may 
blame crop news or the lack of 
stability in Europe or any one of 
a number of very intangible items 
outside his own control. His 
quota is set without any real rea- 
sons back of it. It ceases to be a 
real month-by-month goal. 

In order to help its dealers fix 
a real quota which will help their 
sales, the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co. has issued a bulle- 
tin to its dealers which contains 
much helpful advice about the 
hows and whys of a definite quota. 

It points out that the tire dealer 
has a fixed market and that since 
his customers are those who own 
and operate automobiles, every car 
owner can be included as a likely 
prospect. The success of each 
dealer is determined by the per- 
awe of these car owners he 
seus. 

“Every territory,” says the bul- 
letin, “has its most successful 
dealer. Experience has shown 
that on the average a leading tire 
dealer in a given territory will 
sell one or more tires, and one- 
half or more tubes for every 
motor car, out of the number of 
motor cars that could reasonably 
be called prospective cars. A 
great many, of course, do much 
better than one tire a car. 


, 


“In the last analysis this is per- 
haps the goal at which to shoot. 
But it is useless to deceive your- 
self by assuming that such leader- 
ship is easily to be had. Perhaps 
in your particular case it may be 
some time before you can hope to 
sell one or two Daytons for every 
automobile in your territory. Some 
Dayton dealers are doing this al- 
ready, but this article is addressed 
mainly to those dealers who have 
not as yet arrived at that point.” 


A WORKING BASIS 


To have a background from 
which to work, the dealer is then 
told to multiply the number of 
cars in his exclusive territory by 
a fixed figure of from to $2 to $8 
depending upon how vigorously he 
intends to work for business. This 
plan applies to new dealers. The 
established retailer has two phases 
to his quota, his anticipated per- 
centage of business based on the 
number of cars, and his antici- 
pated percentage of increase over 
last year’s business. The bulletin 
points out: “If you are a long- 
established dealer, get at your 
quota in this way: First, take the 
amount of business you did last 
year; figure 25 per cent (one- 
fourth) increase for this year, 
adding this, of course, to the 
amount done last year. You 
should not be content with less 
than 25 per cent increase. Then 
compare the results with the 
amount of business you would do 
at $2 and $4 and $6 and $8 per 
automobile in your territory. If 
your quota, based on 25 per cent 
increase over the preceding year, 
does not represent at least $2 per 
automobile in your territory, you 
should figure on a 30 per cent, 40 
per cent or 50 per cent increase.” 

But setting a quota on some 
such logical basis is only one step 
in the plan. While the tire busi- 
ness is an all-year business it has, 
in most localities, certain big 
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“Figures covering department store advertising line- 
age provide the safest and sanest guide in the selection 
of newspapers which produce greatest direct results in 
sales.* ** The local keefers of the large stores know 
more accurately which newspapers produce largest 
immediate sales than any other kind of advertiser or 
all other advertisers combined.” 


JASON ROGERS. 


Publisher of Advertisers’ Weekly, former 
Publisher New York Globe, organizer of 
Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A., 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and 
author of many books on newspaper 
advertising. 
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int The Way 
iat Pay 


ps the calendar year 1923 The Detroit News led all 
other newspapers in the United States in total volume 
of Department Store advertising, according to compilation 
taken from figures given in the August 23, 1924, issue of 
“The Advertisers’ Weekly”: én 

nes 


Detroit News .............6,341,902 
Chicago News.. .eee.. -6,102,642 
Philadelphia Inquirer. ........5,975,860 
New York World............ .5,822,146* 
New York Journal. . 5,413,132 
St. Louis Post Dispatch... ... . .5,348,839 

*This figure covers Evening and Sunday combined. Additional line- 


age amounting to 728,558 lines was carried in the morning editions 
of the New York World 


The judgment of department store advertisers in the case 
of The Detroit News has also been verified by practically 
every other advertiser who has something to sell the Detroit 
field. As a result, The Detroit News is first in America so 
far this year in total advertising. 





The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sundays in Michigan 


ee 
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months. Unless a dealer does his 
proper proportion of, business in 
each month, compared to the sales 
of other dealers in similar cir- 
cumstances, he is putting too great 
burden on the month which fol- 
lows. If he drifts along during 
a part of the year and makes a 
big effort only in certain seasons 
he is getting away from the basic 
idea of the quota as a _ sales 
builder. The average dealer for 
example should do 12 per cent of 
his year’s quota in the month of 
August. If he has set his year’s 
sales at $10,000, August should be 
made to come through with $1,200 
in sales. 

In order to help each retailer 
visualize these facts the company 
offers the following chart based on 
a year’s sales of $10,000. 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Such a chart based upon the 
monthly average of what the 
ordinary dealer should do, enables 
each dealer to check up his sales 
each month. If at the end of the 
first seven months he then checks 
back and finds that he failed to 
do the proper percentage of the 
year’s total he must make a drive 
to exceed his figures for the 
months which follow. If April 
proves an exceptionally backward 
month, producing snow storms 
when sunshine and showers were 
expected, and the 8 per cent drops 
to 5, the retailer knows that a 
drive, special advertising and per- 
sonal efforts are needed to bring 
May sales up to 12 per cent. Such 
a chart also brings home to each 
retailer the fact so often over- 
looked, that a certain percentage 
of his yearly business must come 
out of each month. In many lines 
of business retailers make an in- 
tense effort in the big months of 
the year and take what happens 
to come in during the remainder. 

More manufacturers could em- 
phasize the point that each month 
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must come through with its quota, 
If not, then the difference must be 
made up in the month or months 
which immediately follow. 

A chart which thus gives each 
retailer a definite mark to shoot 
at each month in the year, based 
upon the actual experiences of 
other dealers, can be made of 
great assistance in helping him 
plan his local advertising and 
sales efforts and to tie up more 
closely with the dealer helps and 
other assistance offered by the 
advertising department of the 
manufacturer. 


Retracts Misstatements in 
Newspaper Advertising 


In newspaper advertising the Buffalo 
Sample Furniture Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., announced that it was selling 
out. the stock of two furniture com- 
panies. Upon investigation the - Buffalo 
Better Business Commission found that 
other merchandise had been added to 
this sale and that, in a number of in- 
stances, the goods were not as repre. 
sented in the advertiser’s copy. 

The commission called the attention 
of the advertiser to these misrepresenta- 
tions and asked the Buffalo Sample 
Furniture Company to give the public 
a correct statement of the facts. The 
company agreed to do this and, under 
the caption ‘‘A Correction,” published 
a retraction in newspaper advertising. 
An offer was made to grant a refund to 
any customers who were not satisfied 
with their purchases. 


Third-Class Mail May Now 
Be Insured 


Photographers, lithographers and those 
compelled to send matter as third-class 
through the United States mails will 
benefit by an amendment to the postal 
laws and_ regulations which is now 
effective. The new amendment provides 
that domestic third-class mail may be 
sent as insured or C. O. D. when mailed 
or addressed to post offices in the con- 
tinental United States and Island _pos- 
sessions and territories thereof. 

Prior to July 1 only fourth-class mail 
could be sent through the mails in this 
manner under the provisions of law 
adopted by Congress when it created the 
Parcel Post system. The new amend- 
ment does not include Canada, insurance 
service to that country being limited to 
fourth-class mail. 


G. W. Knowling with 
A. R. Wilson Studios 


W. Knowling has become manager 
an ‘3 new ag ga which has been 
formed by the A. R. Wilson Studios, 
Inc. This department will be devoted 
to illustrative photography. 
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Another Member of the 
Actionist Family 


One of the most important members of the 
ACTIONIST family in Chicago is the wife and 


mother. 


She faces an herculean task. It is not only 
up to her to arrange the menus (and execute 
them), keep the apartment tidy and see that 
Henry’s buttons are all on—but she must 
KEEP UP WITH HER CHILDREN. She 
must be able to talk with them about the 
“movies,”’ about the styles, and even “Babe”’ 


Ruth. 


The modern mother cannot afford to slump 
into a pother of household routine. To retain 
her influence upon the rest of the children her 
horizon must be as broad as theirs. 


Of course the ACTIONIST mothers—and 
they are successful mothers—read a news- 
paper regularly. But they must have a news- 
paper that is crisp and newsy—a newspaper 
that deals with its subjects in a graphic man- 
ner. Mothers have no time to waste. They 
demand the news served piping hot and with- 
out tiresome “antique” features. 


So naturally they prefer the newspaper read 
by the other ACTIONIST members of the 
family—tthe Chicago Evening American. 


From its news columns they obtain their 
views on life; from its advertising columns 
they supply their wants. 


A Good Newspaper 
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BUSINESS IS TO 
WE MAKE IT.... 





Also the real value and 
influence of periodicals 
must be demonstrated 
when the need of value 


and influence ts greatest. 
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ARGE EXTENT WHAT 


We have just closed the following tissues: 


October GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is well ahead of last year and the biggest 
October number yet published. 


October HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL 


‘is considerably ahead of last year and has the 
biggest lineage of any issue in its entire 
history. 


October HARPER’S BAZAR 


is ahead of last October, although last year’s 
issue broke all records for October. 


November COSMOPOLITAN 


is well ahead of last year and the largest 
November number since the war. 








119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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We always think 
well of the manu- 
facturer who believes 
in testing a sales 
plan on an adding 
rather than a talking 
machine. 
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Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





How to Turn Salesmen into Sales 
Managers 


It’s All in the Idea of Teaching Them to Forget Orders and 
Show the Dealer How to Sell 


By C. C. Casey 


F all of your dealers, Mr. 
Manufacturer, would express 
themselves frankly what would 
they say of your. salesmen? 
Would they say that these men 
should be discharged, as a nui- 
sance, and an unnecessary expense, 
and that you would be better off 
without them? 

That is perhaps a radical way 
to put it, possibly an extravagant 
expression of the disgust that 


most dealers feel for many—pos- 
sibly most—of the salesmen who 
call on them, but even if we dis- 
count it and take it as greatly 
exaggerated it still is food for 
thought. 

Recently we asked about fifty 


of our dealers in different parts 
of the country to suggest a pos- 
sible representative for our line, 
and explained that we wanted 
more the type of man who would 
show dealers and dealers’ sales- 
men how to sell our line, rather 
than merely go out after the 
dealers’ own orders. The replies 
that came back were somewhat 
surprising. One of them, from a 
dealer in Birmingham, Ala., will 
illustrate the type of replies: 

“Tam certainly in favor of your 
policy of having your salesman 
help the dealer by training his 
men. Nine-tenths of the sales- 
men who call on me have very 
little interest further than getting 
an order from me. 

“Corporations employing these 
men would be far better off by 
discharging them, as they are 
only a nuisance, giving no help 
whatever.” 

He might have added that nine- 
tenths of the manufacturers em- 
ploying salesmen have very little 
interest further than the getting 
of an order from him. I have 
oiten marveled at the short-sight- 
ed attitude of many manufac- 
turers, in this direction. 


I tell our men that if they dis- 
regarded orders entirely, and gave 
all of their attention, and effort 
and energy to showing dealers 
how to sell their lines, they 
would get bigger orders and more 
of them. 

It is not easy to get salesmen 
to take this attitude. It has been 
hammered into them fer so long 
that the main thing is to get the 
order, that nearly all of the so- 
called trained salesmen are pretty 
much “set.” 

Orders received are the expres- 
sions of our success and the ex- 
pression of our, own interests. It 
is these orders we want. The 
obvious way to get orders is to go 
after them. So we all pretty 
much “go after” orders. 


THE OBVIOUS THING ISN’T ALWAYS 
RIGHT 


Thinking men are learning that 
it is not always the obvious that 
is true. Our material senses lie 
to us all day long, day in and day 
out. We can’t believe our eyes, 
nor our ears, nor our feelings. 
In scores of ways our senses de- 
ceive us. So we can’t accept 
much as it seems. We have to 
think things out. 

But most of us are more ready 
to discount what we see, than we 
are to discount what we “know.” 
Not many sales executives really 
think that the way to get an 
order is to go after it; they just 
“feel” that it is—a sort of an ac- 
ceptance of the obvious, without 
thinking. When they stop and 
think, they realize that the obvious 
is not necessarily true. 

I had a conversation récently 
with a prospective sales repre- 
sentative—a man we were. con- 
sidering for district manager, to 
work with dealers—which will 
illustrate several different angles 
of this thought. After talking 
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over our line and who is selling it, 
and where and how long, and how 
much, he asked me: 

“What is your plan for selling 
to dealers?” 

“Our plan,” I told him, “is to 
show dealers how to make sales. 
We urge our men to build sales, 
and then the dealers will do plenty 


believe in getting 
orders,’ he said, “and letting the 
dealer worry about the sales.” 

“That is not the modern way to 
make sales,” I told him. “Our 
men are not ‘salesmen’ but sales 
managers. Their job is not to 
get orders, but to show dealers 
how to make sales. You won't 
need to even ask for an order. 
Dealers want all the goods they 
can sell.” 

“But you can’t afford to sell 
goods for a dealer, and still allow 
him the profit!” 

“We don’t actually sell the 
goods for the dealer. We only 
show him and his salesmen how 
to sell the goods. Our sales are 
examples only.” 

“But if you actually make 
sales, right on the floor, doesn’t 
the dealer get the entire profit?” 

“Yes, when the sales are a 
mere incident. If one of our men 
were going to stay in the store a 
week or so, then some special ar- 
rangement could _ possibly be 
made. But when you make a sale 
on the floor, or outside, to show a 
store salesman how to do it, you 
can’t claim the profit, except 
your commission on what the 
dealer buys.” 

“Well, no traveling salesman 
can afford to take the time to 
make sales in a store.” 


THE REASON SALES MANAGERS 
ARE NEEDED 


“No, the ‘traveling salesman’ 
selling to dealers, will never be 
big enough to see that his suc- 
cess depends on the dealer’s 
sales. That is why we want 
sales managers, instead of sales- 
men. Any sales manager worthy 
of the name can see that it is his 
job to train his men.” 

“Well, that is different,” he per- 
sisted. “A sales manager can 
afford to train his own salesmen.” 
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“Can’t you see that the dealers 
are your salesmen? Can’t you see 
that the sales force of the dealer 
are assistant salesmen for you? 
If you have 100 dealers in your 
territory, and each dealer has 
(taking averages) five salesmen, 
then you have 500 salesmen to 
train.” 

“Not realiy, because you can't 
control all of those salesmen ° 

“You can control them about 
as well as you can any commis- 
sion salesman. If you employed 
100 commission salesmen and put 
them out, on the same basis as the 
dealers, could you control them 
any better?” 

“Yes, because they would have 
to depend on me for the line. If 
they didn’t work, I would fire 
them.” 

“Or they would quit Well, that 
is what happens with a dealer. 
If he doesn’t make sales, he 
quits; you can’t keep selling to a 
dealer, unless he sells the goods. 
He can’t know as much about 
selling the line as you do. You've 
got to show him and his sales- 
men how to sell it.” 

“But you can’t get sales man- 
agers, as you call them, to travel 
a territory and spend their time 
training dealer salesmen.” 

“Why not? What difference 
does it make whether 100 dealers 
each sell one case in a day, or 
ten dealers sell ten cases a day 
each? It is still 100 cases a day 
and that is good business.” 

“But even 100 dealers would 
each have to sell more than ten 
cases a day to make a sales man- 
ager any money, wouldn’t they?” 

“Well, now, would they? One 
case per day average, for each of 
100 dealers is over 30,000 cases in 
a year, and at an average of 2 
a case wholesale, that is over 
$60,000 of net sales, and at a 10 
per cent commission you've got a 
pretty fair payment for your 
work.” 

“Could a sales manager show 
100 dealers how to sell one case 
a day, each?” 

“If he were a real sales man- 
ager. Any kind of a sales man- 
ager who couldn’t show a store 
how to sell an average of $2 
worth of his goods per day 
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wouldn’t be a_ sales manager, 
would he?” 

“Well,” he admitted, grudging- 
ly, “if he spent all his time and 
thought and energy on training 
work, he ought to beat that.” 

“If a sales manager gave all of 
his time, and energy and thought 
to showing dealers how to make 
sales, and held his territory down 
to 100 dealers, how many cases 
per day should his dealers sell, 
on the average? Surely six to 
ten, shouldn’t they? That ought 
to be easy.” 

“Then if I can show 100 deal- 
ers how to sell an average of say 
five cases a day each, how much 
can I make?” 

“Well, let’s get it down in fig- 
ures. One hundred dealers at 
five cases per day is 500 cases per 
day. How much does _ that 
make? 

“Simple mathematics, isn’t it? 
That’s over 150,000 cases a year, 
and even at the average wholesale 
price above $2, that would be 
better than $30,000 a year for the 
sales manager.” 

“But couldn’t a lot of that busi- 
ness be got without spending 
any time training dealer sales- 
men?” 

“Sure. But the test of any 
sales effort is not in what has 
been attained—or what can be at- 
tained without effort. The real 
test comes when we find out what 
can be attained by really trying.” 

“Well, maybe a man can accom- 
plish more your way, but how 
much more?” 

“How much more can a sales 
manager accomplish by training 
his own men carefully and coach- 
ing them, as against merely hiring 
men and sending them out with- 
out any training whatever?” 

“But dealers can develop their 
own selling plans.” 

“Yes, they can, but when a 
dealer has thousands of lines, how 
can he ever find time to develop 
a selling plan for all of them?” 

“But they are selling your 
goods now, aren’t they?” 

“If you leave dealers to develop 
their own selling plans, the store 
salesmen not only do not show 
the line to half as many people 
as they should, but they don’t 
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know how to sell the goods, and 
therefore won't sell half as many 
to the customers-they do show the 
line to. Besides they will sell the 
cheapest styles.” 

“What will the sales manage,’ 
work do?” 

“A little training work by 
real sales manager should incre 
the sales in any store ten, maybe 
twenty times. In other words, 
100 dealers with proper co-opera- 
tion, should sell more of our 
goods easily, than 1,000 to 2,000 
dealers will if left alone.” — 


“KNOWN” LINES ARE PUSHED 


“By showing the line oftener 
and better?” 
- “Yes. They wiil show the line 
to more people. They will sell 
more of the people they show the 
line to. They will sell better 
grades. Store salesmen are hu- 
man. They don’t wish to pull any 


‘bonehead’ stuff any more than . 


you or I would. So they stay 
within their depths, afraid to try 
to sell lines they don’t know any- 
thing about. When they know 
how to sell the line better than 
they know how to sell other lines, 
then they will push this line the 
hardest.” 

“Then you would want me to 
forget orders, and help dealers 
make sales?” 

“Right. If you can show a 
dealer how to sell five to twenty 
cases a day, he will readily buy 
the one to four gross a month he 
will need to fill orders. Every 
dealer is willing to buy all you 
can show him how to sell.” 

“You mean I won’t have to 
really sell to the dealer at all?” 

“No. You can devote all of 
your time and energy and thought 
to helping him make sales, and 
completely and absolutely forget 
making him buy. The time you 
spend trying to make him buy is 
wasted time, for he will buy 
without that effort, if you use 
even the same amount of effort 
helping him make sales.” 

“That sounds darned good. 
You’ve got me sold. That’s the 
way I’m going to work.” 

This conversation shows how 
difficult it is for salesmen to sce 
how helping dealers to make sales 
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ONTENTMENT is a beautiful thing,—but not in 
customers. 
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to receive the mild indifference of those for whom life has 
become mainly a matter of placid contemplation. 

Middle-aged complacence, hoary contentment, with most 
experiences behind and a genial compromise with life the out- 
standing characteristic—these make happy endings for the 
fiction-writer, but unlikely prospects for the copy-writer. 

Are you poking around amid the dead-ashes of circula- 
tion?—or are you striking fire from Youth, the Eager to 
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is the best way to get 
orders. If I had not “gone to the 
mat” with this man, he never 
would have agreed with our pol- 
icy to put our energy on dealer 
sales rather than on dealer orders. 

So the sales manager, even if 
he agrees that it is best to help 
the dealer make sales, still has a 
big job in making his salesmen 
work on that basis. In our own 
business we have found it nearly 
impossible while calling the men 
“salesmen.” We _ find, though, 
that it helps a lot when the men 
get the idea that they really are 
district sales managers. 

We don’t want men to “take 
orders.” We want men to go out 
and get the goods sold. Their 
job is not to go to a dealer and 
make him load up on our goods, 
but to go to the dealer and start 
him to selling our goods, and 
then keep him selling. We know 
that orders will take care of 
themselves if we get the sales. 

It is true, of course, that with- 
out orders nothing else could be 
done profitably. Yet the order is 
a thing that follows sales, except 
on the initial stock. In fact even 
there, the order is apt to be pretty 
small unless there are big evi- 
dences of a lot of sales to come. 

Just as this dealer of ours in 
Alabama wrote us, the really big 
thing is not what the dealer can 
do for the traveling man, but 
what the traveling man can do 
for the dealer. One hour behind 
the counter making sales, is apt 
to get more orders than two hours 
arguing with a buyer. 


Has Jacob Dold Stock Feeds 


Account 

The Jacob Dold Packing Company, 
Buffalo, meat and meat by-products, has 
appointed the Finley H. Greene Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising of stock feeds and digester 
tankage for stock in agricultural mag- 
azines. 


really 


H. G. Miller: with 


“Sportlife” 
H. G. Miller has joined 


the adver- 
New York of Sportlife, 
Philadelphia. He will devote his atten- 
tion to the New York City territory. 
Mr. Miller was formerly with the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc. More recently 
he has been with Success. 


tising staff at 
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Laundry Finds a Vacation 
Tie-Up 

A Philadelphia laundry has found 
way to tie up with the vacation mood t 
summer readers. In a series of news: ‘ 
paper advertisements the Pennsylvania” 
Laundry Coma has carried the theme 
of a wash-day vacation for motherg, 
Typical of the series is an insertion 
showing a mother resting on the sand 
at the seashore while her children pla 
nearby. The headline declares: ‘Ther ° Wal 
a Vacation Which Mother Needs Even 
More Than Two Weeks at the Shore.” 
The copy points out that this is a year 
round vacation from the labor and worty 
of wash day, which the complete service 
offered by the company will permit her” 
to enjoy. 


Ronoye Products Company 
Appoints A. H. Noyes 


Alfred H. Noyes, until recently New 4 
England representative of the Palmer 
Institute ef Authorship, Hollywood, 
Calif., has become treasurer of t 
Ronoye Products Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of Gleem metal polishes, 
Laborlite and Daro boiler scale solvent. 
He was formerly associate advertising 
manager of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart and at one time was 
production manager of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 


A Brief "Definition of 
Advertising 
New York, Aug. 29, 
of Printers’ INK: 
am not putting you to too much 
trouble in publishing this article, I 
will give you a_ short and _ simple 
definition of advertising. Here goes: 
Advertising is the interpretation to 
the public or that part of the public 
which it is desired to reach of the 
qualities of a particular product or 
service. 


1924, 
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Macfadden Publications 
Augment Staff 


The Chicago office of the Macfadden 
Publications,. Inc., has added to its staff — 
George McGiven, William Weed, Ken- 
neth Farbox and D. S. Hastreiter. Mr. 
McGiven, formerly with The Packer, 
has joined the advertising department of 
True Detective Mysteries. William 
Weed, formerly with the Woman's 
Weekly, is with True Story Magazine. 
Kenneth Farbox is with Dream World. 
D. S. Hastreiter is with Fiction Lovers. 


Cosmetic Account for 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne 


The Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago, advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising for 
the Marietta Stanley Company, maker 
of “Sempre Jove-nay” cosmetics, Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 











Quantity Circulation— 


Concentrated 


Modes §F Manners circulates 250,000 
copies where the circulation of money is 
greatest—in metropolitan areas. Pur- 
chasing power and the Aadit of purchas- 
ing are greatest in and near cities. 


The advertiser who sells the 250,000 
readers of -Modes &F- Manners penetrates 
to the heart of eight important territories 
in and around 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA _8T. LOUIS 

PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 

TOLEDO SAN FRANCISCO 
Modes &F Manners circulation is con- 
centrated where the most buying is done. 
eModes Ff —Manners is mailed directly 
to those people most capable of buying 
what the advertiser has to sell. 


«Modes &§ —Manners 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 
IN QUANTITY 





Quality Circulation— 
Certified 


Modes Manners circulation (2 50,000) 
is obtained under a new plan, whereby 
individuals are selected who are known 
leaders in modes, manners and means. 


Each reader is individually rated by the 
credit manager of a responsible depart- 
ment store. We know who these readers 
are, where they live and what they buy. 


eModes §F ~—Manners is not sold on the 
news stands —every copy goes straight 
to a certified customer. 


In each metropolitan territory covered, 
Modes &F Manners has quality circula- 
tion in sufficient quantity to make a 
definite impression in that particular 
market. 





Buying Activity — 


Guaranteed 


Modes §F -Manners’ readers are active 
leaders. They are the deciding factors 
in influencing the buying in their com- 
munities. They havea standard of living 
that indicates a cultivated appreciation of 
quality. They have sufficient income to 
gratify their appreciations. 


But this is not a static buying power— 
it is a dynamic force in full operation. 
Each reader of «Modes &F —Manners has 
qualified with—and must maintain—an 
active buying record. 


Advertising in Modes & Manners is 
read by enough progressive people of 
means to enable national distributors to 
register emphatically upon eight metro- 
politan zones of influence. 





1+2+3= 


Advertising without waste 


{ I ] 250,000 circulation concentrated in large 
units in metropolitan trading zones; 


[2] 250,000 known readers whose buying 
power is certified; - 


{ 3] 250,000 active buyers selected for their 
willingness to spend money intelligently. 


eModes €§ —Manners 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 
IN QUANTITY 


National advertising in «Modes &F ~Manners 
is without waste. Every copy goes directly 
into the household of an interested buyer. 
The advertising interest created can be acted 
upon quickly and locally, while the impulse 
to buy is fresh. 
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in Giving Service? 


A Warning to Manufacturers Who Are Letting Servi 
Mount Higher and Higher 


By E. W. McCullough 


Manager, Fabricated Production Department, Chamber of Commerc 
nited 


HAT is “service”? What is 

the measure or extent of 

How much should be given 

or charged for? These 

huestions are part of a very live 

confronting producers 

d distributors of all sorts of 
ommodities. 

The right answer to these ques- 
ions can be returned only after a 
tudy of each commodity, its use, 
nd how far the producers of it 


hanges in methods especially in the 
matter of following the product 


reate a feeling of good-will that 
ill bring continuity of business. 
Our problem here is to deter- 
ine the measure of service to be 


faction and which the consumer is 
entitled to morally if not under 
he law. If carried beyond this, 
there is danger of its being con- 

i a “bai and drifting 
rapidly into abuse. A second danger 
is the drifting through unnecessary 
service into practices which will 
saddle onto a line an expense 
burden wholly unwarranted. 

There is a line of wide demarca- 
tion between so-called free servic- 
ing and service made available to 
the purchaser at fair cost. The 
automotive lines are outstanding 
as having solved this problem. 
Their processes of production and 
factory inspection not only insure 
uniformity of product but protect 
the consumer against all ordinary 
defects in material or workman- 
ship. As these cars or trucks pass 


Gosts 
&p 
2 
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he 

fi 
into the user’s hands, he is ‘gi 
repair or service coupons which 
reasonably cover the breaking-in 
period. After that, the established 
garage or service station protects 
him in case of accident or wear 
at a reasonable cost. Certain con- 
cerns in these lines do not trust 
to garages and repair shops in 
general, but establish their own 
service stations where the volume 
of business on their product justi- 
fies—these stations are equipped 
with men familiar with their cars 
and machines which enables com- 
plete rebuilding to be done. 


THE FARM MACHINERY SITUATION 


States 


In the case of farm machinery, 
there is a question whether or not 
servicing, especially free servic- 
ing, has not been carried too far. 
The retailers of this line found it 
necessary in frontier days to ex- 
pert or service for the settlers— 
many of whom were not farmers 
—such machines as gang plows, 
corn planters, harvesters, etc., not 
only to the extent of setting up 
these machines but making a 
round or two in the field. Several 
decades have passed since then and 
no radical changes have been made 
that every farm boy is not 
familiar with, yet these practices 
continue as a trade custom and 
an expense. Some direct selling 
agencies and some manufacturers 
sell under a non-service plan, 
making a price allowance as com- 
pensation. In heavy farm ma- 
chinery, such as tractors, threshers, 
combined harvesters, and the like, 
service seems necessary but might 
be maintained on a plan similar to 
the automotive lines. It should 
be recorded, however, to the credit 
of this line that it maintains for 
its consumers, the farmers, at con- 
venient distributing points and in 
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the hands of its retail dealers, 
stocks of repair parts to replace 
worn or broken parts. The break- 
ing of an important casting on a 
machine harvesting crops in Mon- 
tana or Manitoba, hundreds of 
miles from the factory, is of little 
concern to the user because of the 
splendid repair service given by 
this line. 

The motorcycle industry, realiz- 
ing the competition it has to meet 
in the four-wheel lines, renders a 
service through the setting up of 
schools for dealers, mechanics, 
and users, which is giving com- 
mendable __ service, developing 
technical knowledge of the con- 
struction and use of these ma- 
chines. The thoroughness of this 
undertaking may be appreciated 
when it is known that the student 
must pass an examination both on 
mechanical and electrical subjects. 
Coupled with this is the ability 
of their service men to lay out in 
detail and instruct as to the 
methods of properly conducting a 
service station. Apparently the 
volume of business is their justi- 
fication for rendering this service 
and seems to be a warranted over- 
head. After a machine has been 
put into service, however, addi- 
tional service is supplied on the 
same basis as to automobiles on a 
charge basis. 

Typewriters, tabulating and 
bookkeeping equipment are of such 
a delicate and intricate nature that 
service is a necessary adjunct to 
sales, but most of these lines have 
been developed for such a period 
of time that experience, efficiency 
and practice have reduced service 
almost to a science and it can 
hardly be claimed that it is an ele- 
ment of unhecessary overhead. 

On the other hand, there is a 
tendency on the part of newly de- 
veloped lines to give service to an 
extravagant extent. Sometimes it 
is occasioned by the intensity of 
competition—again by a possible 
unwillingness of the consumer to 
learn and understand the equip- 
ment so long as he feels that the 
manufacturer or distributor will 
give service without charge, fail- 
ing to realize that there is no such 
thing as free service, for these bills 
must be paid by somebody and 
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invariably is settled for by the 
consumer. Among such lines may 
be mentioned filling station equip. 
ment—gasoline and oil pumps— 
oil burners, especially for domestic 
use, and strange as it may seem, 
machine tools—at least to an ex. 


the buyers of the latter equipment 
are capable themselves of develop. 
ing or rebuilding similar machines, 

Another phase of this problem 
worthy of attention is the sug- 
gestion coming from a member of 
the woodworking machinery in- 
dustry who expresses the thought 
that not enough service is being 
rendered to users, especially by 
small producers, in making known 
the numerous uses to which such 
machines may be put in order 
that the buyer may get his full 
measure of advantages. It would 
seem, however, that this is rather 
a problem of advertising and sales- 
manship than service after sale. 


EXPENSIVE PRECEDENTS 


Still another class of service in 
some lines appears to be growing 
quite rapidly and usurping to a 
certain degree the functions of men 
maintained for millwrighting ser- 
vice in most industrial plants. | 
refer to the practice of concerns 
supplying belting, which, when a 
considerable order is in prospect, 
will not only send to the intend- 
ing buyer an engineer to make a 
study of his belting needs, but 
even after the belt is delivered, 
will follow its placement to see 
that it is properly ushered into 
service. Perhaps this practice 
should not be condemned 
strongly, for undoubtedly 
manufacturers of this product 
have apparently found a need for 
it or it would not be supplied, yet 
in passing judgment, we feel it 
should be submitted to the test as 
to whether or not it is helping 
the consumer to help himsclf or 
whether it is relieving him of a re- 
sponsibility that he should right- 
fully carry. 

Service under warrant 
guarantee is another form with 
much to be said for and against 
it. Under the law, without specific 
agreement the manufacturer must 
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GET ACTION 
‘ SAME DAY 





E one paper in Cincinnati that 
stands foremost in the hearts of 
all the radio fans is The Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
For it not only has fostered radio fromits 
very inception, but has run helpful and 
instructive articles that have educated the 
laymen to the use and pleasure of radio. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer is the only 
paper that IS NOW CARRYING A 
RADIO MAGAZINE—AND THAT 
HAS CARRIEDONE THROUGHOUT 
THE SUMMER WITHOUT INTER- 
RUPTION. 


Radio Manufacturers who are coming to 
Cincinnati this fall, pick The Enquirer 
exclusively to cover this market. 


L A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 


BENQ 


One of the. —— Greatest Wéwspapers 
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protect the purchaser against evi- 
dent defects in workmanship or 
material, also if it is a machine 
or equipment, it must be capable 
of performing the service claimed 
for it or in like manner to other 
equipment similar in character. 
Many variations from the strict 
letters of warranty have been 
made—we will “service”, this ma- 
chine for you for a year from 
date of purchase, is one form. 
You can test it on your own time 
and return it to us if not fully 
satisfied, is another. Again, re- 
pairs and supervisory services are 
furnished sometimes only to aid 
the introduction of new produc- 
tions, but the danger is that too 
many of these practices become in 
time established in the trade prac- 
tices of a line and an unwarranted 
burden. 

Service in its application to 
manufactured products may take 
many other forms other than 
direct or specific helps rendered in 
connection with the actual use of 
a commodity, such as service in 
providing warehouses and stocks 
from which may be drawn his 
customers’ requirements of parts, 
extras and repairs, also engineers, 
experts or equipment on call in 
emergencies. 

We can hardly quarrel with any 
practice whether it may be called 
service or something else which 
will insure to the consumer a good 
article and follow it with sufficient 
interest as to safeguard the pur- 
chaser against any loss for which 
the manufacturer has even a moral 
responsibility, or again, that the 
ptoducer’s interest shall extend to 
rendering such service as_ will 
acquaint the purchaser with most 
of the advantageous uses to which 
the product can be put and also 
make available to him any other 
helps that will aid in the realiza- 
tion of the greatest possible value 
from it. 

Referring again, however, to the 
matter of determining whether or 
not a proposed service is a justi- 
fied service or whether it is ren- 
dered simply as a gratuity in trade 
promotion or competition. If the 
latter, a firm stand should be taken 
against it, lest it become an element 
of waste, the elimination of which 
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all through industry is necessary 
to the maintenance of American 
standards and our position in both 
domestic and foreign trade. 
Service in its best commercial 
sense is doing those things for the 
distributors and consumers of 
one’s products, which promote a 
better understanding of _ their 
merits, aid in getting the most out 
of them in use, but which do not 
unnecessarily enhance their cost, 


Buffalo Agency Obtains New 
Accounts 


The Buffalo Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, will direct the advertising 
account of the Rathbun Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Jamestown, manufac. 
turer of radio condensers. Plats are 
being made for a campaign that will 
start in November in radio publications, 
This agency also has been appointed to 
direct a campaign for the Heubusch 
Company, Buffalo, candy manufacturer, 
Buffalo newspapers will be used in a 
trial campaign on a new brand of 
chocolates. 


New York “Daily Mirror” 
Appointment 


The New York Daily Mirror, has ap. 
pointed Wallace J. Stenhouse, Western 
representative with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. He was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company. More recently Mr. Stenhouse 
has been associated - with the Chicago 
office of The Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Super-Ropp Pipes 


Genin Trudeau & Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., have started an advertising cam- 
paign in newspapers featuring Super: 


Ropp tobacco pipes. e account is 
directed by the Montreal office of _ the 
Consolidated Advertising Service Ltd. 


Fred M. Randall Agency Has 
Stove Account 


The Fred M. Randall Company, De- 
troit, advertising agency, has ol)tained 
the account of the mperial Stee] Range 
Company, Cleveland. Mail-order pub- 
meowons and farm journals are being 
used. 


F. S. Murdock with 
Fuller & Smith 


F.. S. Murdock, for five years i 
the advertising department of th 
Cleveland Metal Products Company, 
Cleveland, has joined the creative de- 
partment of Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, 
advertising agency. 
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Space Buyers: 


.....Do you know 
that the circulation 
of Hearst’s Inter- 
national Magazine 
has increased more 
than 100 per cent in 
the past two years? 


It’s a fact! In May, 1922, the net paid 
circulation was 210,965 copies—the 

@ wverage for the last six months of this 
year will exceed 500,000 copies per issue. 
And advertisers using Hearst’s Interna- 
tional in 1925 will receive the benefit 
of a circulation averaging well in excess 
of 600,000 copies per issue. 
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Space Buyers: 


.....Do you know 
that Hearst’s Inter- 
national Magazine 
for October carries 
more advertising 
pages than any pre 
vious issue in history? 


It’s a fact! Not only are there more 
pages of advertising in October, but 
more full pages than ever before in 
the history of the magazine. And, by 
the way, there is more advertising from 
important advertisers. This, we think, is 
of great importance, for it represents 
the judgment of keen space buyers. 
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WHY The Household Journal PAY} 


Johnstown, Penna., Sept. 2nd, 1924. 


The Household Journal, 
Batavia, Illinois. 


Dear Sirs: 


I have been an ardent reader of your magazine for several 
months, and I am going to try to show how much I appreciate 
your publication. 

Your magazine varies greatly in comparison with other maga- 
zines, and these are ten main reasons I have for believing this: 

First. Your stories are of a high calibre, and just the kind of 
fiction that a story-reader likes. 

Second. Your Sunshine Corner is a great help in making more 
friendly and neighborly feelings between our people, and is also a 
great help to the aged and needy. 

Third. The poems and rhymes are of the best, and contain 
morals worthy of mention. 

Fourth. The Needle Work and Pattern Department for the 
women, and the Radio Department for the men. 

Fifth. Your “Do You Know That” Section makes many 
startling revelations, and makes your readers more intelligent. 

Sixth. Your Children’s Column is a wonderful thing for the 
children. 

Seventh. The Girl’s Corner—a great help and guidance for the 
young as well as older girls, and keeps many on the straight path. 

Eighth. The serial stories are very thrilling and interesting. 

Ninth and Tenth. Other miscellaneous departments that are 
always’ beneficial. 

Wishing you the greatest of success, which is due you for such 
a worthy publication, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 


R.F.D. No. 7, Box 76. EDWARD MAZARKA. 


The above is an unsolicited testimonial from one of our 
700,000 subscribers 


REMEMBER WE GUARANTEE 


700,000 


PAID IN ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS 
$2.60 An Agate Line 
$1450.00 A Page (680 Lines) 


Forms Close Promptly 5th of Preceding Month 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mer. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 


1924 
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Choice of the Cull in Letters from 
Users 


Yes, People Are Writing Better Letters Than Once upon a Time, But 
It Is Wise to Sift the Gold from the Dross 


By A. L. Townsend 


HERE was a certain dairy 

farmer out in Dayton, Ohio, 
who had the reputation of being 
one of the most difficult critters to 
sell in his community. He ad- 
mitted as much, and carried it to 
the point, moreover, of openly 
doubting many of the claims 
made in modern advertising. 
Could there be better, more 
convincing text for an advertise- 
ment than the turn-about letter 
from such a man, wherein he 
cheerfully admits that for once in 
his life he was wrong? The De 
Laval Cream Separator Company 
had this experience, and very 
rightly featured the correspon- 
dence, in facsimile, in a farm 
journal page display. The letter 
itself is unique: 


Having been termed the hardest and 
most contrary man to sell, I am sending 
you, unsolicited, a brief outline of my 
experience with a De Laval Milker for 
the past year. 

What was considered by me as sales 
talk I find is the truth. 

First: It increases production as you 
may see by copy of enclosed chart 
(about 18% gain for the entire herd) 
of my cattle for the past year; under 
very adverse circumstances such as 
occurred shortly after the installation of 
the machine viz; frozen ensilage and a 
sixty-day tubercular quarantine. 

Second: Labor Saving. It formerly 
took three to milk my herd, now one 
does it, and the actual saving for the 
year after deducting the original cost of 
the machine plus the power and upkeep, 
is indeed very gratifying. I can furnish 
exact figures on this if you ever care 
to see them. But I do not give them 
here because I fear you may say “Oh, 
Shoe is in a good humor and has made 
that too strong.” 


There is more to this specific 
letter, but the above is sufficient 


to illustrate our point.  Testi- 
monial letters, as used and 
featured today, in important ad- 
vertising campaigns, are charac- 
terize. by certain unique elements 
which remove them from the 
ordinary. They boast peculiar 
qualities of interest, aside frem 


the nice things they say. The let- 
ter to the De Laval company 
from W. A. Shoemaker states 
some significant selling points, but 
it would be tame, conventional, 
and rather futile, were it not for 
two little highlights—the opening 
lines, as the writer so bluntly ad- 
mits that he is a hard nut to 
crack, stubborn and inclined to 
doubt advertising, and, secondly, 
that intensely human line: “Oh, 
Shoe is in a good humor and has 
made it too strong!” 

There is, according to execu- 
tives of several manufacturing 
enterprises, a marked trend in the 
direction of a “literary quality” in 
the modern testimonial, the letter 
of commendation, sent in, un- 
solicited. The authors display an 
uncanny aptitude for writing 
“good copy.” And it is this dis- 
covery that has caused advertisers 
to give very considerable space to 
letters from users, thereby not 
only reviving a venerable form, 
but featuring it as never in the 
balmy past. It is by no means 
unusual for a letter to supply the 
main illustrative theme. The en- 
tire advertisement is founded 


on it, 
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A mere’ man, writing to the 
manufacturer of a popular line 
of underwear, wrote a “testi- 
monial” which became the basis 
for a series of advertisements. 

There was something so singu- 
larly unaffected and true and sin- 
cere in what he said, that the gist 
of it loomed immediately large as 
the foundation for not alone one 
page but for many to follow: 

This is too Jee to keep—although I 
am not in the habit of taking the time, 
the trouble, to write to manufacturers— 
it’s small-time stuff, at For the 
past five years, my wife has considered 
me incompetent to buy my own under- 
wear. (And I understand it is a 


popular ideal.) 
he Missus has always said that 
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men were not good judges of either 
workmanship or materials, therefore 
they could not be trusted to lay in a 
stock of more or less expensive under- 
garments. And I fell for the sugges- 
tion. It seemed logical enough. 

As a consequence, I have been a 
chronic underwear sufferer. It has 
meant the kind that “scratched” or the 
kind that fitted imperfectly or the kind 
that my chums laughed at in the locker 
room at the club. Be that is it may, I 
had read your advertisement for a 
month or so when I sneaked off, like the 
deceitful wretch I was, and bought a 
suit. And I put it on, on the sly and 
wore it guiltily, half expecting it to 
fall apart or something. 


The remaining paragraph is a 
very whole-hearted tribute to the 
advertising and the garment alike. 
This letter, while a testimonial, 
perhaps, contained more than that. 
It was packed with interesting 
little selling ideas. It brought out 
a point which most underwear 
manufacturers fully realize, but 
which, up to this time, they had 
not dared to expatiate upon in 
their national campaigns. What 
would women—who buy a great 
deal of underwear for men— 
think on the subject? 

The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, in searching for a new 
theme for an advertising cam- 
paign, hit upon the obvious yet up 
to now little-practiced idea of a 
serialized campaign of very per- 
sonal letters from contractors. 
And they were not to be suppositi- 
tious personages, nor necessarily 
famous contractors. The real 
value of the series would rest in 
the sturdy homeliness of unin- 
spired correspondence from men 
who would write facts, not exalt- 
ed advertising language. The 
idea had a dual importance in 
that it was a neat method of com- 
plimenting the very class identi- 
fied with the product, as well as 
commanding the respect of per- 
sons who contemplated the build- 
ing of homes. If Glen Pierce, 
contractor, of Ionia, Mich., had 
some good things to say about 
Long-Bell, skilfully intermingled 
with homely facts connected with 
the business of constructing 
houses, he was asked to do so, 
with no editing, no revamping, to 
give it the “color” of the conven- 
tional advertisement. An added 
feature of the scheme is the star- 
ring of these statements, which 
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are mere culls from a long letter, 
and interested readers may send 
for the complete document. 
Valspar campaign proved 
quite conclusively, how culling let. 
ters sent in to a manufacturer, js 
certain to uncover grains of pure 
advertising gold, at once dramatic, 
untrammeled as to theme, and ex. 
cellent because of their founda- 
tion of old-fashioned fact. And 
each Valspar letter became the 
inspiration for the entire display, 
The artist made his illustration 
from it, and the copy man turned 
to it for his further conclusions, 

A man—in this case, let us say 
it is R. C. Allen of 3906 Central 
Street, Dallas Tex., has such an 
unusual experience in an automo- 
bile that had been Valsparred, that 
he impetuously, and spontaneously 
writes to the manufacturer of his 
very unique adventure. 

Friends had told Allen that a 
certain series of roads was im- 
passable, because of heavy rains 
and Texas floods. But Allen de- 
termined to take a chance. Half 
way, the car was stuck in a mud 
hole—up to its hubs. Repeated 
rains prevented him from remov- 
ing the car for thirteen days. The 
point of the letter is that Allen, 
at the expiration of that period, 
washed off his car and was de- 
lighted to find that the Valsparred 
surface was unharmed. The il- 
lustration shows Allen and a dis- 
gruntled friend, in a driving rain, 
deserting the car as it flounders in 
the heavy mud of the impassable 
road. 

The more recent and wholly in- 
spirational advertising for General 
Motors is based on “testimonials” 
which are really not that at all, 
because of the cleverness with 
which they have been culled. 
From each and every one of the 
series, chosen for their character, 
their human drama, their simple, 
unaffected power, the artist has 
selected splendid themes for illus- 
trations. And each advertisement 
selects some one class, such as 
doctors, ministers, farmers, etc. 

Here are three typical com- 
munications from the latter field, 
which, woven into a double 
spread, permitted the artist to 
picture the farmer and his sturdy 
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TURN where you will. Everywhere you 
will hear words of praise for the Charles 
Francis Press. It took years to get this 
reputation and it takes eternal vigilance 
to keep it. Those who intrust their print- 
ing to this house know that they are in 
good hands—that when the work is com- 
pleted it will have been done as well as a 
famous printing establishment was able 
to do it. It will have given you its best. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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son in the fields, as spring smiles 
across the broad countryside: 


(1) My wife was a city girl. She is 
a talented musician and holds a position 
in a church quartet. Though our home 
1s on the farm she goes to town when- 
ever she chooses and has kept up all 
her church activities and other inter- 
ests. How does she do this? Simply 
by means of the car. : 

Her city friends told her she would 
have a lonesome life in the country, but 
they tell her now that she is far better 
off than they are. She has Nature all 
around her, and she can still enjoy the 
city. 


A writer of short stories would 
discover in this simple little docu- 
ment, the germ of a stirring plot, 
and the advertiser has as surely 
transformed it into a stirring, a 
vigorous selling message. The 
letter which is not “highfalootin,” 
the letter which is inherently 
quiet, sincere, “from the heart,” is 
the type of modern testimonial 
selected by progressive advertisers 
. the most convincing “copy” of 
all. 

The other letters are just as in- 
teresting: 


(2) It’s a day’s work for a team of 
horses to go to the village and _ back. 
With my car, I make the round trip 
in less than three hours. If we could 
not have our car any more, it would be 
like having no sunshine in our lives. 


(3) Our automobile and our electric 

wer plant have revolutionized our 
ives in the past few years. With our 
car, we can get to town oftener and 
in less time; and the power plant has 
ag us the convenience of electric 
ight and many labor-saving devices. 


It is easy to imagine the humor- 
ous possibilities of art embellish- 
ment for a page, in which this let- 
ter was featured: 


Your Model F-4 (boat power plant) 
certainly has been a big disappointment 
to me as it has spoilt all my racing this 
summer. We planned holding races 
every two weeks but after our first 
tryout, they all agreed I was playing 
horse with them and all got cold feet— 
knew that the moment I opened the 
throttle, I would outdistance them all. 
The only fault I can find with the 
motor is that it is too fast. Four of 
the boats which were considered in my 
class at the start were the following: 
a 21 ft. x 4 ft. beam with a 28-36 
H. P.; .a 23 ft. V-bottom with a 40 
H. P.; a 20 ft. Hacker hull with an 
8 cylinder, and a duplicate of mine with 
a new four cylinder. I am enclosing a 
pay = but the camera was not as 
ast as the boat. 
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Seven men were working very 
late at night on a new campaign 
for truck tires. They wer: mem. 
bers of both the sales and 
vertising departments. t 
definitely decided that thx 
for six months at least, sh 
the story of service; < 
labor; of lasting qualities, 
things accomplished. Gencralities 
and illustrations of a sen:ational 
or spectacular character had not 
pleased dealers, who had openly 
complained. 

It grew to be two o'clock ofa 
dismal morning, and nothing def- 
nite had been agreed upon, al- 
though each man, at a table or 
desk by himself; with pencil and 
piece of paper, was racking his 
brain for “the big idea.” 

Yes, suggestions were occasion- 
ally made. Show trucks equipped 
with the tires, in the lumbering 
section, along wet, muddy spring 
roads, going up sharp hills! But 
that had all been done before 
and, in any event, it was not def- 
nite proof—it was a biased person 
making claims for the product, 
Anybody could say as much for 
any tire—in an advertisement. 

Finally, the sales manager went 
to a big steel filing cabinet. 

“Suppose we look these over,” 
he suggested, “letters sent in by 
people and by distributors. We 
might find an idea somewhere.” 

With luke-warm interest, these 
men examined the files. One by 
one, however, they fell upon little 
germs of ideas which had not oc- 
curred to them during their period 
of “imagining” copy angles. The 
campaign’s policy was settled, 
there and then, with the casual re- 
mark passed by one man, who 
said: 

“When you get all through and 
done with it, facts make the best 
advertising. Here we have volun- 
tary commendation and _ records 
of achievement, novel situations, 
etc., written in by people who 
have used the tires and know what 
they will do. It’s just foolish- 
ness to attempt to ‘make up’ some- 
thing, when you have testimonials 
like these.” 

Which reminds us of some of 
the remarkable series of ‘ctters 
used by Goodrich, for the semi 
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Sul ject: The Third Side of the Story—the Dealer’s 


Gentlemen : 


There is more than one side to this story of suc- 
cessful marketing. In fact as we see it there are 
three: the manufacturer’s, the consumer’s and the 
dealer’s. 


We will grant the product is right before any at- 
tempt at marketing is made. But so often the manu- 
facturer is so eager to reach the ultimate consunier 
that he ‘loses sight of that very important third side 
of the story. He neglects the man who stands between 
and who actually places the goods in the hands of the 
user. Yet the retailer’s customers have confidence in 
his opinion and a word from him often settles a sale. 
He forms a habit of playing up one or two products in 
each line. | 


The manufacturer is expected to know his side of 
the story from A to Z. He depends on his advertis- 
ing agency to learn the consumer’s side. But what 
of the often neglected dealer? 


M. P. Gould Company knows the story of this 
vague middle man because of unique experience. For 
29 years we have been intimately acquainted with him. 
We have listened to him—advised him—planned in- 
creased business for him. In our organization today 
we are traveling twenty-odd men who spend all of their 
time visiting the dealer in one very important line of 
trade and selling him better local advertising, newer 
displays and more modern ideas for improving his sales. 


We will be glad to discuss more fully, with any 
established manufacturer, this third side of the mar- 
keting story. 

Yours very truly, 


WPL utd Company 


Advertising Agency. 


Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies, 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Gq AMERICAN BUILDER sets new 
record for high grade builder, architect 
and dealer circulation; 75,000 copies or 


more now guaranteed. 
@ AMERICAN BUILDER is dominant 


everywhere, with more Eastern circulation than 
any Eastern building paper, more Central cir- 
culation than any Middle States building 
paper, more Western circulation than any 


ea 


The RADFORD Monthly 
Publications, “AMER- 
ICAN BUILDER” and 
“FARM MECHANICS” 
are class magazines serv- 
ing fields of exceptional 
prosperity. Circulation of 
“FARM MECHANICS” 
now 150,000; rate $1.00 
per line, 


Western building paper 
and more Southern circula- 
tion than any Southern build- 
ing paper. 


@ Latest A. B. C. figures 
available 57,026 net paid 
average for six months end- 

ing June, 1924. | 
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AMERICAN BUILDER is the publication 
f outstanding success, serving the Big, Pros- 
erous, Active Building Industry. 


Advertising rates are lowest; only $4.00 per 
age, per thousand. 


We maintain Research and Merchandising 
epartments that are at your service. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


AVMERACAIN BOULDER? 


The World’s Greatest Building Paper 


Edited and Published at Chicago and New York 


827 Prairie Ave. . 261 Broadway 
HONE CALUMET 4770 Chicago PHONE BARCLAY 5265 New York 
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pneumatic truck tire. There is no 
attempt at fine writing and no em- 
bellishment—but they are tre- 
mendously convincing: 


We have forty-two busses in operation 
daily and practically all our equipment 
has n standardized to semi-pneu- 
matics. The mileage we_ receive 
averages between 30,000 and 46,000 
miles. 

* * * 

We have, at the present time, fifteen 
of our twenty-eight trucks equipped with 
your tires. Judging from past per- 
formances and the present condition of 
the oldest tires, we believe they will 
give us about four years’ service. 


In December; back in 1921, we bought 
six new two-ton Macks and speci 
your tires. The tires ride easy, they 
give the motor wonderful protection, they 
protect the load and are the best non- 
skid tires we have ever had on any of 
our trucks. Some of the tires ve 
already gone over 20,000 miles, and if 
you were to |} at them today you 
would think the tires were put on a 
month ago. 


The testimonial letter is as 
powerful as ever, for advertising 
purposes, but there is a more con- 
scientious and skilful method ‘of 
culling the interesting from the 
dull, the picturesque from the 
drab, and the convincing from 
those which are a little too 
flagrantly boastful. 


Post Office Ruling on Multiple 
Page Advertising 


Multiple page advertising set in imita- 
tion of editorial style must be plainly 
designated with the word “Advertising” 
on each page. This is the ruling of the 
Post Office Department announced by 
W. Irving Glover, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, according to The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc. The ruling 
is an interpretation of the Postal Laws 
which require publications to carry the 
word “advertising” over copy set in 
semblance of reading matter. Mr. 
Glover states that these requirements 
will not be met if the word “‘Advertis- 
ing” is set on the last page only of a 
multiple-page advertisement set in color- 
able semblance of editorial matter. 


Organize Chemical and 


Vacuum Machinery Firm 

The Chemical and Vacuum Machinery 
Company, Inc., has been organized at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to market vacuum dry- 
ers, food and by-products recovery ap- 
paratus, and chemical and dye plant 
machinery, E. G. Rippel, for many years 
associat with the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Company, is president. John 
Casa Eguia is vice-president; William 
Schoellkopf, secretary-treasurer, and 
Charles O. Lavett, manager. 
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C. M. McLeod, Presi 


Farwell Company 


Charles M. McLeod has been dem 
president of the John V. Farwell Gpq 

ny, Chicago, wholesale dr 

use. Mr. Mc » who is now ma 
ager of the dress goods division, 4 


years and has worked up through 
sales and merchandising divisions of 
house. John V. Farwell, who hag 
charge of the management of the 
pany since 1891 and has been its 
dent since 1906, will become chairmag 
the board of directors. } 
Edwin T. Fogarty, now head of | 
white goods, linens, and importing dive 
sions, will become vice-president, suces 
ing Arthur L. Farwell, who bee 
‘vice-chairman of the board of di 
Herbert M. Anning, formerly vice 
dent of the board of directors, 
signed. He will be succeeded by Hi 
H. Anning, now in charge of the 
York branch of the meaneee. 
Albert D. Farwell, who has been 
charge of the New York office, will B 
in charge of the sales promotion divi 
of the Chicago house. 


New Account for 
Sweeney & James 


The Lawrence-Williams Comp 
Cleveland, Gombault’s caustic f 
has placed its advertising account 
The Sweeney & James Company, C 
land, advertising agency. 
will be used. 


Farm pape 


Joins Jordan Advertising 7 
Service 


James D. Campbell has joined 
staff of the Jordan Advertising Servi 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. He was 
merly division manager of The Dartn 
Corporation, Chicago. 


Buys Interest in Iowa 
Newspaper 


V. M. Vance, for four years with ft 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
joined the Osceola County Tribune, 
ley, Iowa, in which he has purch 
a half interest. 


“Physical Culture” 


Appointment 
W. C. Dittman has been appoint 
Eastern advertising manager of Physio 
Culture. He will have general sup 
vision of all the Eastern territory 
side of New England. 


Has Clothing Account _ 


Bromleys, Inc., New York, clothift 
has placed its advertising account wil 
the Knighton Advertising Compal 
Inc., of that city. College papers, | 
rect-mail advertising and some magazif 
and newspaper space will be used 
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Interiore 


RAVELING DAILY before THREE MILLION « 

ing, spending New Yorkers, Interborough Subwa 
Elevated Car Cards have become a part of the lives of 
city’s active inhabitants. 

Displayed “In the Light, In Sight, Day and Night” each full- 
card drives home its message again, again and AGAIN. If its 
is missed in one car it is seen in the next, the next, or the neq 
cannot be folded-in, mislaid, overlooked or forgotten. 
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this dominant daily repetition gets results is demonstrated 
icantly by the heavy percentage of famous Best Sellers always in 


BOROUGH ADVERTISING 


THROUGH CAR CARDS AND POSTERS 


“ARTEMAS WARD, INC. iit 














To every deserving product New York’s Six Million Pea | 
beckon — “Come!” “a 

Earning well, spending freely, the vast throngs of this coloss 
city offer to every ambitious manufacturer concentrated § 
opportunities without limit. 

To enter this city and “cash-in” on these opportunities reg 
no extravagant outlay. Display your product immediatelyi 
repeatedly at minimum cost to a 3,000, act inunele 
and you are at once on sound footing i in the fight to the top. 

This service Interborough Advertising is providing for Greate 
New York’s best selling brands. We have the FACTS. If¥ 
want the story 


Write Now for Full Information 





‘INTERBOROUGH ©: ADVERTISIN( 
~~ ARTEMAS WARD, Inc, 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 























When You Cancel a Salesman’s 
Written Contract 


Specific Example of a Letter Canceling a Written Contract with a 
Salesman, Which a Court Picked to Pieces 


HE importance of carefully 
choosing the language used in 
business letter, which relates in 
y way to a contract, is brought 
ut in a recent decision of the Su- 
reme Court of Iowa, Oldfield v. 
evrolet Motor Co. of Nebraska, 
09 N. W. Rep. 161. 
The letter in question undertook 
b cancel a contract by which the 
evrolet Motor Co., defendant 
n the case, had appointed Old- 
jd, the plaintiff in the case, its 
gent for the sale of automobiles 
h certain territory designated in 
he contract. 
The contract was dated July 24, 
D19. In addition to certain spec- 
ed discounts it provided that 
Midfield would be entitled to an 
dditional discount of 2 per cent 
the contract remained in force 
July 31, 1920, such additional 
iscount to be payable September 
1920, 


The contract did not state the 
priod during which it should re- 
ain in force, but contained the 
billowing provision: “Either party 
ay cancel this contract by five 
bys’ written notice to the other.” 
On July 13, 1920, the company 
ote a letter to Oldfield contain- 
g the following statement: “We 
e canceling your selling agree- 
ent with this company. This is 
accordance with clause No. 8 


late of this letter.” 

After September 1, 1920, Old- 
eld brought suit against the com- 
any for the additional 2 per cent 
iscount, which amounted in the 
ggregate to about $3,000. The 
ompany’s defense was that the 
ontract had been canceled and 
as not in force on July 31, 1920, 
d that, therefore, Oldfield, un- 
er the terms of the contract, was 


ot entitled to the additional dis- 
ount, 


Reprinted by special permission from 
he Business Law Journal. 


The only question presented to 
the court was whether the com- 
pany’s letter was in proper form 
to operate as a cancellation of the 
agreement. 

The court held that the notice 
was insufficient and that Oldfield 
was entitled to recover the addi- 
tional discount. Briefly, the rea- 
sons why the notice was insufh- 
cient were as follows: 

The contract called for ‘“‘five 
days’ written notice” of cancella- 
tion. The letter did not purport 
to cancel the contract after the 
lapse of five days, but stated: 
“We are canceling your selling 
agreement.” It did not import a 
cancellation five days after the 
receipt of the letter, but stated: 
“The cancellation becomes effec- 
tive within five days from the 
date of this letter.” In other 
words, it did not conform to the 
provision in the contract author- 
izing a cancellation upon five 
days’ notice. The following para- 
graphs from the opinion indicate 
how the notice of cancellation 
written by the company was 
picked to Pieces by the court: 


The contract provided. however, 
for cancellation by “five days’ 
written notice.” The notice was, 
in terms, that the cancellation 
would become effective “within 
five days.” Whether the contract 
is to be construed as requiring 
five clear days’ notice or the five 
days are to be computed by ex- 
cluding the first and including the 
last, as provided by Paragraph 23 
of Section 48 of the Code, we 
think a notice that the cancella- 
tion would be effective within five 
days was not in conformity with 
the contract provision for five 
days’ notice. 

Furthermore, the notice stated 
that the cancellation would become 
effective “within five days from 
the date of this letter.” While, 
as we have said, the exact date 
of the receipt of the letter by ap- 
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pellant is not shown, it appears it 
was received in due course of 
mail. It was mailed in Omaha 
shortly before or after midnight 
on the night of the 13th. It is 
quite apparent that it could not 
have been, received by the appel- 
lant in Des Moines earlier than 
some time on the 14th. The five 
days’ notice required by the con- 
tract began to run, not from the 
date of the letter or the date of its 
deposit in the mail, but from the 
date of its receipt by appellant, or 
at least from such time as it 
should have reached him in the 
ordinary course of mail. Wheeler 
v. McStay, 160 Iowa 745, 141 
N. W. 404, L. R. A. 1915B, 181, 


and cases there cited. McCord v. 
Casualty Co., 
N 


201 Mass. 473, 88 

. E. 6; Rees v. Pellow, 97 Fed. 
ig; B.C. CC: AL MW: Star 
Chronicle Pub. Co. v. United 
Press Assn., 204 Fed. Rep. 217. 

It is clear that under the con- 
tract the appellee (motor com- 
pany) had no right to cancel it 
by a notice for a less time than 
five days, and that a notice declar- 
ing the cancellation effective with- 
in five days from a date one day 
prior to that on which it could, 
by any possibility, have been re- 
ceived by the appellant, did not, 
under any method of computation, 
give five days’ notice. 

The letter was notice of cancel- 
lation within five days from its 
date. It did not purport to can- 
cel the contract at the expiration 
of five davs from its date, much 
less, at the expiration of five days 
from its receipt by the appellant. 
It expressly declared the cancella- 
tion would be effective within, not 
at the expiration of, a period that 
was itself short of that required 
by the contract and the law. It 
was insufficient, under the terms 
of the contract, to effectuate a 
cancellation at the time specified 
in the notice. The inquiry, of 
course, is not at what particular 
date the contract was canceled, 
but whether a notice that, by its 
terms, did not conform to the re- 
quirement of the contract, was 
effectual to cancel it at all. 

We perceive no theory upon 
which it can be held that the con- 
tract was canceled, unless it must 
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be said that, notwithstandi ing the 
declaration in the notice that the 
cancellation would be effective 
within five days from its date, it 
nevertheless operated to work a 
cancellation at the expira — of 
five days from its receipt by the 
appellant. Can its terms be 
changed or broadened by any 
process of construction to give it 
the effect to cancel the contract at 
some later date than that fixed 
in the notice at which it might, 
by a proper and timely notice 
have been canceled? It has been 
said that such a notice is the 
document of the person giving it; 
the language is chosen by him, 
and if it fails to convey clearly 
his meaning to the other p: irty the 
fault is his and the conse: quences 
must be upon him. Carpentier y, 
Thurston, 30 Cal. 123. Not only 
is this true in the _ present 
instance, but the contract was 
apparently one prepared by the 
appellee for use with its dealers 
generally and the provision for 
its cancellation was such as it 
saw fit to impose. The attempted 
cancellation was less than two 
weeks prior to the date on which 
the appellant would be entitled, 
if the contract were then in force, 
to nearly $3,000 of additional dis- 
count on purchases made under it 
during the year preceding. This 
situation presents no persuasive 
reasons for relaxing established 
rules of construction as to either 
the contract or notice in aid of so 
harsh a proceeding. It could not, 
we think, be claimed that a notice 
declaring a present, immediate 
cancellation would be effective to 
cancel the contract at the expira- 
tion of the time stipulated in the 
contract. It was held in Star- 
Chronicle Pub. Co. v. United 
Press Assn., supra, that a notice 
stating a present intention to dis- 
continue a contract was_ insuffi- 
cient as a notice that the contract 
would be discontinued at the ex- 
piration of sixty days, where the 
contract provided for its discon- 
tinuance upon at least sixty days’ 
notice. Nor do we see how, if 
the contract had provided for 
cancellation upon thirty days’ no- 
tice, a notice declaring it can -eled 
at the expiration of five days 
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The correct use of 
type is as genuinely 
an art as the blend- 
ing of colors, the 
composition of mel- 
odies or the mould- 
ing of a phrase. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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‘ could have been effective. 

It is imposing no undue hard- 
ship upon appellee to hold it to a 
strict compliance with the terms 
of a contract dictated by it, when 
it undertakes to enforce a pro- 
vision for the cancellation of the 
contract under circumstances so 
advantageous to its interest. 


* * * 


The court does not intimate just 
how the notice should have been 
worded, but probably the com- 
pany would have come nearer ac- 
complishing the desired result if 
it had written as follows: “The 
company hereby elects to cancel 
your selling agreement, dated July 
24, 1919. Under the terms of the 
contract, the cancellation will be- 
come effective at the expiration 
of five days after the receipt by 
you of this notice.” The decision 
indicates that a notice given pur- 
suant to the provisions of a con- 
tract should be drawn with as 
much care as was given to the 
drawing of the contract itself. 


Wall Plaster 
Now Advertised to 
the Consumer 


wee many years the United 


States Gypsum Company, 
Chicago, has been mining and 
quarrying gypsum and, at plants 
located throughout the country, 
has been manufacturing all varie- 
ties of building, moulding and 
specialty plasters; Sheetrock, a 
fireproof wallboard which is na- 
tionally advertised, and Pyrobar 
roofing, flooring, partition and 
- sheathing tiles and other struc- 
tural materials. 

Its building plaster has long 
been advertised to the trade under 
the name of “Red Top.” Now 
the company plans a campaign to 
the consumer. 

Full-page, two-color advertise- 
ments will appear in the Septem- 
ber issues of three national peri- 
odicals. Later in the fall, this 
will be followed by similar adver- 
tising in a list of class publica- 
tions. 

In getting the initial message to 
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the consumer, the “national week” 
idea has been utilized. Septem. 
ber 8 to 13 has been designated 
as National Red Top Week. No 
attempt, the company points out, 
is being made to exhaust the pub- 
lic’s patience with a repetition of 
the special drive idea. The cam- 
paign takes on the aspect of a na- 
tional focusing of dealer attention 
on the company’s advertising 
effort. 

Salesmen are carrying  port- 
folios to dealers and explaining 
their use. Assisting in enlisting 
the dealer are current issues of 
the company’s two house-organs, 
a direct-mail campaign, and a 
series of leaflets imprinted with 
dealers’ names. The last men- 
tioned are written in a broad 
humor calculated to appeal to con- 
tracting plasterers and their me- 
chanics. Cutouts of the Red Top 
bag are also offered for display. 

Among other promotional ideas 
being used are red-topped caps 
for workmen to wear on the iob; 
special letter campaigns in which 
the company co-operates with 
dealers by providing special letter- 
heads and texts of circulars, and 
movie slides carrying a design 
similar to that used in the national 
advertising and imprinted with 
dealers’ firm names and addresses. 

The opening of the campaign 
takes advantage of a season when 
most dealers are laying in winter 
stocks and supplying fall demands 
for remodeling materials. 


New Use for Flashlights 


Advertised 


A new use for flashlights is being ad- 
vertised by the National Carbon Com- 
pany, Inc., in boys’ publications. 
large illustration is used showing two 
boys at night-time on vacation. One 
holds a flashlight while his companion 
with his hands forms shadow animal 
heads on the white tent walls. The text 
compares a vacation without a flashlight 
to a fishing-rod without a line. (ther 
vacation uses than playing “movies” are 
also suggested. 


W. Howard Burrill Dead 


W. Howard Burrill, business man ry 
of the Syracuse, N. ournal, died 
that city on September 5. He was f: a 
five years old. His brother, Harvey D. 
Burrill, is publisher of the Journal. 
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to con- C. C. Stockford Agency, Gray Hardware Company, 
ir me- Toledo, Ohio Coshocton, Ohio 
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Mr. Stockford, may we introduce to you the recently 
: a elected President of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
a ob ciation, Mr. George M. Gray of Coshocton, Ohio. He's 
hich a merchant that any hardware manufacturer would be 
with very glad to know. 
letter- Mr. Gray has been interested in the hardware business 
rs. and since the ‘80s, first in Claysville, Pa., then in Zanesville, 
design Ohio, and now in Coshocton and West Lafayette, where 
ational The Gray Hardware Company owns two stores. Their 
er turnover in both stores is from 214 to 5 times. Their 
Jresses, annual sales in the Coshocton store alone run close to 
mpaign six figures—this in a town of less than 10,000 population. 
n when During the last five years, Mr. Gray has been making 
winter a close study of the hardware business of the future and 
emands is convinced that “store arrangement is a paramount 
issue in hardware stores, both large and small.” In 
view of this statement it is interesting to note that Hard- 
ware Age has for months been publishing a series of 
ghts articles on store arrangement by Mr. Mappes, an expert 
in this line. This is a timely illustration of the editorial 
alertness that causes Hardware Age to be so closely read 
all through the hardware trade, and makes its advertis- 
ing pages a sure vehicle for the delivery of manufacturers’ 
sales messages. 


eing ad- 


mpanion 
animal 


“|| HARDWARE AGE 
259 West 59 ® Street New York City 


‘MEMBER A.B.C. and A.BP. 


Dead P. S. Not only Mr. Gray himself but his sales forces in 
milied at Coshocton and West Lafayette are paid subscribers to 
as fi rty Hardware Age and have been for years. 

arvey D. 

nal. 








consumer influence of dealer’: 
advertising. 


N our field, the selection|®: 
and selling drive of the}: 
merchant predecide the con- ic 
tent of nine out of ten of his}=: 


sales (billions’ worth yearly). 


lie there a single sensible ~ 
excuse for failing to give}* 
the merchant the big points of i¢ 
your selling story, material he}, 
is eager to build into his m 
success—and yours! 


The ECONOMIST GROUP|" 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST * MERCHANT-ECONOMIST 





Buying Sprees That Stimulate 
Business 


Average Family Buys Specially in Preparation for Holidays or Occasions 


Bott ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Littte Rock, Arx., August 21, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

’Way back in February, you published 
in your columns an article about Christ- 
mas, and mentioned two “flagrant faults” 
in the merchandising part of Christmas. 

We heartily agree with you that the 
forests are devastated to produce Christ- 
mas trees. We feel that artificial trees 
might be made which would serve the 
purpose, and one could keep them from 
year to year. Incidentally, this would 
make a good market for a live-wire 
concern 

I believe you stated that some people 
think Christmas is ‘more of a business 
stimulant than otherwise. 

In this connection, we wonder if it 
would not be possible to start another 
event which would induce further busi- 
ness. 

When kids go to school in September, 
they ordinarily dread it. Perhaps a 
School Days Gift Fest early in Septem- 
ber might make their young hearts glad 
and at the same time make many 
merchants happy in the way of increased 
business. 

Bott ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Leo. P. Bort, Jr. 


HERE already are 

seasons, 
every year that are almost 
as productive of business as 
Christmas. This is a subject that 
the Schoolmaster discussed at 
some length back in 1921. He 
said that nearly all our extraor- 
dinary and special buying in this 
country hinges around occasions. 
Our everyday needs are likely 
to be satisfied, just as they come 
up. But in most cases the family’s 
heavy buying is done in prepara- 
tion for some event. A guest is 
coming to spend a few weeks. For 
along time, the family had been 
putting off the purchase of much- 
needed new furniture. Now it 
must be bought before the guest 
arrives. Or let us say that the 
family decides to spend its vaca- 
tion by touring to the old home 
in Indiana. The old car will 
never do. A new one is bought. 
The vacation was the occasion 
that loosened father’s purse- 
strings. Or suppose “mother and 
the kids” have been away to the 
mountains all summer. Very little 


several 
days or events in 


spending was done during this 
time, outside of the board bill, an 
occasional roll of film and the 
frequent ice cream soda. When 
the family returns the children 
have to be fitted out for school, 
mother has to have new fall 
“duds” and the numerous house- 
hold articles that father ruined 
during the summer have to be 
replaced. As a result the family 
indulges in a regular buying spree. 

Our lives are filled with events 
of this character. There are not 
only the holidays, such as Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, Fourth of 
July, etc., but also a long string 
of occasions that are peculiar to 
each family, such as the wedding 
anniversary, the family reunion 
and the time that mother decides 
to have her hair bobbed. Whether 
or not it is good for business to 
have buying centre around these 
special periods it is a fact that it 
does centre around them. 

There are many advertisers who 
can and should advertise especially 
to catch the extra business that a 
holiday stimulates. In PrinTers’ 
INK of September 4 in an article 
headed “A _ Selling Idea for 
August, 1925” the importance of 
special copy at the time school 
opens was discussed. There is 
much that can be done with this 
particular angle. 

Many manufacturers can ap- 
peal for MHallowe’en _ business, 
Columbus Day business, etc. The 
F. H. Roberts Co., of Boston, 
manufacturer of Apollo Choco- 
lates, as related in the August 
issue of Printers’ INK MoNTHLY, 
is one concern that is doing 
this. Instead of concentrating all 
its advertising before Christmas 
which is the best candy holiday 
or during winter, which is the 
best candy season, it conducts a 
campaign of equal length and 
intensity before each of the ten 
principal candy holidays of the 
year. These holidays are St. 
Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s 
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Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, June 
weddings and graduations, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. In 
this way a product that is usually 
advertised only seasonally, is ad- 
vertised throughout the year, with 
short rests between holidays when 
people are not buying boxed con- 
fectionery to any extent.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Ice Dealer 
Joins in Campaign to 
Sell Refrigerators 


ERY often manufacturers are 

dependent upon the sales of an- 
other manufacturer’s product to 
provide an impetus for increasing 
their own sales. As an example, 
greater distribution of automo- 
biles develops opportunities for 
widening the market demand for 
the sale of tires, gasoline, motor 
accessories and numerous other 
products which have uses asso- 
ciated with the operation of an 
automobile and the pleasure of 
motoring. 

By co-operating with concerns 
whose products create the need of 
other products, many manufactur- 
ers are enabled to cultivate new 
business for themselves at its 
source. For instance there are 
the manufacturers of ice. They 
are vitally concerned with the sale 
of refrigerators. More refrig- 
erators in use means more ice to 
be consumed. This close tie-up 
of mutual interest has been rec- 
ognized by the Kalamazoo Ice & 
Fuel Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
which for two years has been co- 
operating with a number of re- 
tailers in that city in promoting 
the sale of refrigerators by hold- 
ing a Refrigerator Week. This 
campaign which is held around 
May 1 aids in getting people to 
start taking ice at that time in- 
stead of a month or so later and 
it assists in moving the dealer’s 
stock of refrigerators thirty to 
sixty days in advance of warm 
weather. 

Newspaper advertisements, paid 
for by the dealers, are used to an- 
nounce this event. Readers are 
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told that if they buy a refrigerator 
with a capacity for holding fifty 
pounds or more of ice during ‘this 
particular week they will reccive 
a free supply of ice for one month. 
If the reader. already posesses a 
refrigerator he is told that he can 
receive all the ice he needs for one 
week without charge. All he has 
to do is call in the Kalamazoo 
driver or telephone the company. 

During the 1923 campaign 168 
new refrigerators were sold. But 
the success of the campaign did 
not end there, according to Her- 
bert G. Stankrauff, advertising 
and publicity manager of the ice 
company, who emphasizes the 
fact that this meant 168 new ac- 
counts for his company, customers 
which the company hopes to have 
for many years. Owing to a cold 
spring not so many refrigerators 
were sold this year, the total be- 
ing 126 refrigerators with a 
capacity of fifty pounds or more. 
In 1923 the company gave away 
seventy-five tons of ice and in 
1924 seventy-nine tons.. This only 
represents the ice that was given 
during refrigerator week and 
does not include the additional 
ice which was distributed to new 
refrigerator purchasers during the 
month of May. 

Mr. Stankrauff says that during 
the 1924 campaign four of the 
dealers sold more _ refrigerators 
than last year. This was due 
principally to the tie-up which they 
effected through the use of 
window displays and independent 
advertising. 


_ New Farm Feed Meeting 


with Success 

The Park & Pollard Company, of 
Buffalo, manufacturer of “Lay or Bust” 
feeds for poultry and a line of live- 
stock feeds, reports considerable success 
in marketing its latest product, Uni- 
versal Ration, a feed for baby steers. 
In addition to its newspaper advertising 
the company is using outdoor display in 
New England and along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 


Dress Account for Cincinnati 
Agency 


_ The Peggy Ann Dress Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturing a complete line 


of house dresses, street dresses, and 
bungalow aprons, has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Henry B. Filar- 
sheim Company, Cincinnati, advertising 
agency. 
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All Dressed Up— 


No Place to Go! 


T’s so often the case with a consumer 
house organ. A lot of thought, work and 
money is expended in the preparation of the 
magazine so that it will interest and influ- 
ence the right class of readers. But it never 
reaches a fraction of those it started out to see! 


Educating retail dealers 
to the proper use of a 
manufacturer's house or- 
gan is just as much a part 
of our service as preparin g 


the contents, the art wor 
or printing it. 

In one instance we co- 
operated with a manufac- 
turer’s four thousand 
dealers in working out 
twenty-five ways to use their 
monthly magazine as an 
effective business getter. 
The results have been aston- 
ishing! 

In another case we as- 
sisted a manufacturer to 


secure national circula- 
tion for a new house or- 
gan on a fifty-fifty basis 
with his dealers. We re- 
ceived almost one hun- 
dred per cent cO-opera- 
tion. It has resulted in an 
enthusiastic dealer organ- 
ization and a big volume 
of new business! 


If circulation is one of 
your house organ prob- 
lems, you'll undoubtedly 
find us a big help in solv- 
ing it. In any event, it 
won't place you under 
any obligation to call 
us in. 


HOUSE ORGAN DIVISION 


ARROW PRESS, Inc., New Yorx« 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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A School 
Board Bans Prize 
Contests 


HE Buffalo, N. Y., Board of 

Education has decided to pro- 
hibit all prize essay contests and 
similar stunts in the public 
schools of the city. Without doubt 
this action indicates an attitude 
toward such contests that may in 
time find expression elsewhere 
than in Buffalo and that is bound 
to have its effect upon advertis- 
ing plans of a national nature 
involving use of the school prize- 
contest idea. In fact, it should 
be mentioned that similar action 
has already been taken in some 
smaller cities. 

The value of educational con- 
tests among school children has 
long been recognized by adver- 
tisers. The full possibilities of 
such work were clearly brought 
out during the World War and 
since then more and more adver- 
tisers have adopted the idea, gen- 
erally with excellent results. The 
contests have the triple value of 
educating the children who are 
future prospects for the article 
emphasized by the contest, of 
leading the children to discuss the 
proposition with their patents and 
of securing local general public- 
ity. Practically all the contest 
ideas which have secured the 
sanction of school boards in va- 
rious cities have been carefully 
planned along strictly educational 
lines and have been, in them- 
selves, meritorious. Prizes, in 
some cases, have been substantial 
enough to arouse great interest 
on the part of instructors, chil- 
dren and parents. The campaign 
of the Lighting Educational Com- 
mittee of New York, for in- 
stance, this year offers a first 
prize worth $15,000. 

“Our only objection to the 
prize contest idea,” says Charles 
B. Hill, the member of the Buf- 
falo Board of Education who in- 
troduced the resolution, “is in the 
multiplicity of such demands up- 
on the time of the faculties and 
children of the schools. Such con- 
tests have become sufficiently 
numerous of late to interfere se- 
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riously with the regular curricy- 
lum of the schools. Practically 
all requests of this kind made to 
us have considerable merit and 
we found that it was practically 
impossible to relieve the situation 
by attempting to limit our efforts 
to a few contests during the year, 
Therefore, our only solution was 
to say no to any and all requests. 
_ “Time is a very valuable thing 
in the school work of a city so 
large as Buffalo. We spend ap- 
proximately $40,000 a school day 
in operation and instruction and 
it can easily be seen that every 
moment devoted to something not 
strictly part of the regular school 
program becomes a costly prop- 
osition. These contests have al- 
ready, in the past, encroached se- 
riously on the time of the teach- 
ers and students. Not only have 
they taken actual time during the 
school day but some of them are 
of such magnitude, ‘so far as 
prizes are concerned, that we have 
found them a serious competitor 
for the interest of pupils, parents 
and teachers. Even the collection 
of old clothing and other chari- 
table enterprises to which we lend 
the schools at times upsets our 
program. 

“We have given our sanction 
and co-operation to many of these 
propositions in the past and prob- 
ably would still be doing so but 
for the fact that prize contests, 
whether of a civic, industrial or 
business nature, have multiplied 
so rapidly of late that action such 
as we have taken became neces- 
sary. 

“It is not our thought that this 
action will interfere in any way 
with the students taking part in 
such contests as individuals, pro- 
vided the work is done outside of 
school hours.” 


Earl Ludgin Joins 
Paul A. Florian 
_ Earl Ludgin, formerly managing ed- 
itor of The American Rintonrent” has 


joined Paul A. Florian, Jr., Chicago, 
advertising agency. 


Fresno “Bee” Publishes Sunday 


Edition 


_ The Fresno, Calif., Bee started pub- 
lication of a Sunday edition on Septem- 


ber 7 
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There’s a big difference 


between these houses 


You can’t see it from your place on the sidewalk — 


But if you are selling high-grade food products, 
wor kitchen tools, electrical devices, fine house-furnish- 
end ings or fabrics or children’s things, it means dol- 
a lars in your pocket to get into the right house 
tion and talk to the right woman—the woman who 
-9 has made her house a home, and whose home is 
but her hobby. 


‘a You go into many houses between the covers of 
- magazines and talk to the women through your 
ces- advertising — 
this And when one of those magazines is Modern 
+ Priscilla, you waste no calls at the wrong doors, 
1r0- but go directly to more than 600,000 of your best 
a prospects—women whose deep interest in their 
homes makes them prefer the one magazine that 
is editorially devoted to home making and home 


management. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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In Canada its newspapers for~ 


F the wealth of Canada 
35.97% belongs to the 
farmers—the balance belongs 
to those who mine, forest, fish, 
manufacture, transport, build 
motor cars, and so on. There is 
a high and even distribution of 
wealth in Canada among those 
who read the advertising in 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 
Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 


Population Newspaper 





Population 
7 00 


Newspaper 
Free 


Halifax ...... 75,000 Herald & Mail -+ 70,0 ress 
London ..... 70,000. Advertiser 
Balifex ..ccee 75,000 Chronicle & Echo Hamilton |! 2114/15 
—- eee 35600 —* 
tehener ... Recor: 
Quebec Market Kingston :.. 25,000 Whig 


Prairie Market 


Quebcc ..... 
(French) Population Newspaper 
Quebec ..... 117,500 Chronicle Winnipeg ...280,000 Free Press 
Montreal ....839, +4 Gazette Winnipeg ...280,000 Tribune 
Sherbrooke .. 23,515 La Tribune Edmonton ... 70,000 © Journal 
: (French ) Calgary ..... 75,000 Herald 
Regina ..... 35,0 i & 
: ‘ost 
Pacific Market Saskatoon ... 31,364 sy & 
ar 
we 077) Newspaper Moose Jaw... 20,000 Times & 
Victoria .... 60,000 Colonist Herald 


National or Sectiona/ Overade 


























Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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When You Coal Operators 
Advertise 


Don’t Forget That Women Are an Important Factor in the Sale 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Hackensack Coal & Lumber Co. 


{Evrrortal Note: Printers’ Inx has 
made many suggestions editorially and 
has carried many articles suggesting to 
the anthracite coal producers that a con- 
sistent advertising and merchandising 
camp iign is essential if their business 
is to be run on a sound basis. 

Here is an article by a prominent 
retail coal dealer of New Jersey which 
offers many practical suggestions to the 
operators about the details of any cam- 
paign which they decide to run. Mr. 
Blauvelt suggests methods by which the 
price of coal can be reduced and the 
public made more familiar with the way 
to buy coal and what the various kinds 
of coal can do.] 


T has been decided that wo- 

men are an important factor in 
the sale of everything from men’s 
cuff-links to asbestos shingles for 
the roof of the new home. The 
manufacturer who neglects the 
fact that the man and his wife 
decide about most things in the 
home which cost over $5 dis- 
covers to his cost that he is over- 
looking an important factor in the 
final sale. 

In the business in which I am 
engaged as a distributor, the sell- 
ing of domestic coal, woman is 
an important factor and she must 
not be overlooked by anyone who 
wants to make the public more 
familiar with coal. 

In most cases the woman 
actually buys the coal for the 
house. She writes or telephones 
during the day, while the man is 
away at work, and so becomes 
the buying contact between the 
household and the retail coalman. 
To be sure she has in most cases 
discussed the matter thoroughly 
with her husband, but often it is 
necessary for her to use her own 
immediate judgment in ordering 
the coal, and often she has not 
enough knowledge to do so to 
the best advantage. 

It is generally conceded that 
the public must, and should be 
educated about its coal, but the 
coal industry must not forget that 
at least one-half of this public, 


and these active users of hard 
coal, are women and must be ap- 
pealed to with different arguments 
than men. As a matter of fact, if 
a sound educational advertising 
campaign were concentrated on 
the women of this country, we 
might look to the near solution 
of the anthracite coal problem. 

Taking care of a furnace fire 
is truly a man’s job, but the 
housewife must live in the house 
all day long. She must see that 
the furnace fire maintains a com- 
fortable temperature. This means 
that, if no furnace man is avail- 
able, she must go to the cellar 
three or four times a day and 
probably put coal on the fire at 
least once before her husband re- 
turns from work that night. The 
woman must know just as much 
as the man about domestic coal 
and how to burn it. 

Our company has found that 
during normal times when pro- 
duction is not hindered, and coal 
is well prepared, about 98 per 
cent of the complaints on quality 
are a result of sheer ignorance. 
The coal retailer of reputation 
must often take coal out of a 
customer’s cellar which he knows 
to be good, and replace it with 
other coal at considerable cost to 
himself. Most coal will burn well 
if the furnace is operated prop- 
erly, 

In following up various com- 
plaints, we have often discovered 
that there was nothing whatso- 
ever the matter with the quality 
of the coal. Sometimes the ashes 
have not been taken out for two 
or three-days, so that no air can 
get at the coal to burn it. Some- 
times the size of the coal is either 
too large or too small for that 
type of furnace. Sometimes in the 
mistaken attempt to save coal, 
a very thin layer is put over the 
fire at a time, with a result that 
it burns out immediately without 
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corresponding heat. The furnace 
should be filled well up above the 
level of the feed door for econ- 
‘omy, since the coal will last much 
longer, burn slower, and give 
more heat. Miserliness in this re- 
spect does not pay. In one in- 
stance, our representative discov- 
ered that the fresh air intake of 
our customer’s hot air furnace 
was not large enough to give him 
the necessary current of air which 
his furnace needed to heat his 
house. properly. In another where 
our “coal simply would not 
burn,” he unearthed seven full- 
size bricks in the new built chim- 
ney which had not been taken out 
by the mason. Our coal imme- 
diately blazed off merrily without 
further trouble, but this personal 
investigation is expensive, and for 
every one complaint that comes to 
the coal merchant’s knowledge, 
there are undoubtedly a dozen 
which do not. 

Today, when the talk of oil 
burning is in the air, more than 
ever before, it is important to 
eliminate difficulties of this na- 
ture and retain satisfied consum- 
ers of hard coal. 

In most cases it is the woman 
of the house with whom our rep- 
resentative must take up these 
complaints, and she, in turn, re- 
ports them to her husband, as best 
she is able. 

If she does not understand the 
language and the explanation of 
the coalman talking to her, the 
report will be distorted, and the 
husband upon hearing it will find 
the argument unsatisfactory, and 
in his disgust is liable to change to 
an oil burner at an expense un- 
warranted by the actual condi- 
tions. 

Women, and many men, do not 
understand the difference between 
the different sizes of coal. Many 
couples just started in housekeep- 
ing will ask for “stove” coal, be- 
cause-they intend to use it for 
a kitchen stove, whereas nut coal 
is the proper size for a stove. 
One of the great troubles with 
coal today is that two sizes, stove 
and nut, are very much over-sold, 
while egg, pea andj buckwheat 
are considerably under-sold. 

Women should be taught the 
difference between all sizes of coal 
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and when to use them. For in- 
stance, pea coal is an excellent 
size for banking the fire during 
the day or at night. It is also very 
much easier for a woman to 
shovel than any other size of coal. 
Using this appeal of easier shovel- 
ing, together with the fact that 
pea coal is 30 per cent cheaper 
than the larger sizes, that it banks 
the fire best, holding the heat and 
saves the larger coal, it would 
not take long to sell the house- 
wife on the idea of having abou 
40 per cent of her domestic coal 
supply in pea coal, a size which 
is always the easiest to get, and 
usually of good quality. 


RESULTS TRACED TO ADVERTISING 


The housewife is not slow to 
pick up the advantages of such 
new ideas. As a result of a.cam- 
paign our company ran last win- 
ter, we not only sold considerable 
pea coal, but we noticed again 
this year as the orders came 
through, a constant demand for 
pea coal with the larger sizes, 
which proves conclusively that 
information spread a year ago 
was used successfully, and has not 
been forgotten, else why the re- 
peat orders? 

There are other things which 
must be explained to the woman. 
Coal is usually watered before it 
is delivered in order to spread as 
little dust as possible through the 
house which receives it. It usual- 
ly arrives dripping wet. The lady 
of the house telephones the coal 
office immediately that she will 
not pay coal prices for plain 
water. It is then necessary to ex- 
plain that coal is watered after it 
is weighed and done so for her 
own benefit, so that she will not 
be troubled with coal dust. This 
is a point to be universally ex- 
plained. 

The average woman does not 
understand credit. If a ton of coal 
is sent C.O.D. she will often 
ask to have the coal left, and she 
will forward a check in two 
weeks’ time, and she cannot un- 
derstand why this is a credit and 
not a cash transaction. 

In dealing with the woman in 
the coal business, small things 
count, as they do in other lines 
also. We have always made it a 
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" | Attention is— 
« | the Giant Letter’s middle name 


om [% the Giant Letter you have a salesman of un- 
usual ability. He works swiftly, economically 


ch and he sells the goods. 

“ The Giant Letter is an enlarged facsimile of a 
“ letterhead with your message in Giant size. Easy 
he to read and versatile, for it can be prepared in a 


I- variety of forms. 
af Line cuts may be included and large sized half- 
ll tones can be used. Your Giant Letter may be the 
in first page of a broadside, or it can take the form of 
a Giant Telegram requesting immediate action. To 
of announce a price change—advertising plans—or a 
ot new product. As a collection letter it really collects. 
Moderate in cost; and performance considered, 
especially so. 
Send samples? Certainly! Better yet, tell us 
what you want to do. Then we will suggest a plan. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York City 


Phone Pennsylvania 4600 
Representation in Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


GIANT LETTERS 
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rule to telephone the woman of 
the house before we deliver the 
coal, for numerous reasons. We 
have found that if one is giving 
an afternoon party to her friends, 
the noise of the coal rattling 
down into the bin disturbs her, 
and she prefers a delivery on an- 
other day. Sometimes the street 
on which she lives is torn up, and 
our trucks cannot reach the 
house. Sometimes she must ar- 
range the coal bin, and often tells 
us to wait until her husband can 
fix the bin that night. Sometimes 
there is sickness in the house, 
serious enough for the noise to 
be aggravating. Occasionally she 
is giving the baby his bath, and 
cannot be disturbed until it is 
over. Often she is going out for 
the afternoon, and will then know 
to leave the cellar window open, 
so that our drivers can put in 
the coal. All these things must be 
considered, and in most of the 
contacts, our dealings are largely 
with the housewives, not with 
men. 

Briefly, these are a few of the 
problems which come up before 
the retail coal distributor, and 
must be met by wide education 
throughout the retail trade, not 
only of men but of women. The 
wholesaler and the producer of 
coal are probably wondering just 
what bearing these small house- 
hold habits have upon their large 
operations. Just this: Catering to 
them means selling more of the 
sizes of coal they wish to sell at 
the time when they wish to sell 
them. 

The core of a long existent 
difficulty in the coal business is 
seasonal demand. Its solution is 
even coal buying by the house- 
holder throughout the entire year, 
but naturally the householder will 
not buy unless he or she is taught 
why the summer is a good time 
to buy. No sustained effort has 
been made to show that summer 
coal is cleaner and better prepared 
than winter coal; that snow and 
ice stick to coal and carry a 
lot of dust into the cellar in the 
winter; that summer coal is 
usually cheaper ; that putting in 
a full winter’s supply during the 
summer assures against a short- 
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age, and is for better economy, 

Much of the success of summer 
coal buying hinges on the house- 
wife. She it is who can arrange 
the household finances in many 
cases to pay for next winter's 
coal well up in April and May 
before vacation time. The hus- 
band usually discusses coal buy- 
ing with her, and she should 
know the advantages of summer 
coal thoroughly. 


WHY GAMBLE ON WEATHER? 


It is hard to understand why 
the coal producers have gambled 
so long, depending on the weather 
as a salesman, when a reasonable 
expenditure on advertising in the 
public press would solve their 
problem of seasona! demand. Ad- 
vertising, as a matter of fact, 
would be the easiest way of re 
duting the price of coal. Con- 
sider mine pay-rolls running into 
millions of dollars weekly, the 
mines’ pumps must go on forever. 
The coal being produced must be 
stored at greater cost from break- 
age, handling charges, and inter- 
est on the money tied up in it. 
The railroads have millions of 
dollars invested in idle freight 
cars, which will be busy with the 
fall harvest just when people are 
beginning to buy coal. All this is 
needless expense for which the 
householder, in his ignorance, 
must pay. Advertising which 
teaches the people what size of 
coal to buy, when to buy it, and 
how to burn it, will stabilize the 
whole coal industry, and reduce 
the cost not only for the producers, 
but for the retail distributors and 
the ultimate consumer as well. 

The coal industry above all 
must not forget the woman. She 
has too long been neglected, and 
she has a real influence on the 
entire coal situation. She must be 
informed thoroughly upon the 
subject of coal if any coal adver- 
tising and selling campaign is to 
succeed. Should the wholesale 
and retail coal dealers adopt the 
suggested slogan “Keep the coal- 
bin full,” the housewife is the 
person who must be told about it 
continuously for it will be her 
duty as the household economist to 
keep it constantly full. 
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Work Demanding 
RELIABILITY 


HE impressing feature of our long connection— 
which has been such a mutually beneficial and 
happy contact—is your excellent ability to convert the 
production of our publication into ‘newspaper speed.’ 
Seven days from start to finish is remarkable service, 
and coupled with the high grade of quality you 
maintain, is quite the dominating factor in our 
endeavor to keep ‘Le Bon Ton’ the leader in its field.” 
S. T. TAYLOR Co. 


“ 


A in nature of this 


publication calls 
for close co-operation 
with artists and en- 
gravers. Theconfidence 
of the publisher is fully 
satisfied by the support 
of the printer in taking 
over and thoroughly 
carrying out these de- 
tails. Items that are a 
burden to the customer 
can be made part of 
Goldmann’s routine. 


z 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Eighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 


VERSATILITY: “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 


One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann Plant 
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ENRY FORD built an automobile for the 
masses and this year the making of his 
ten-millionth car was celebrated. Since the 
start of the Ford Motor Company, scores of 
different makes of expensive automobiles have 
come and gone. Millions of people may have 
admired them but they bought Fords. 


F. W. Woolworth had the same idea as Mr. 
Ford—something for the masses. From one 
small store in Lancaster, Pa., the business has 
grown to a Nationally known institution. In 
1912 the F. W. Woolworth Company had 631 
stores with a gross business of $60,557,767. In 
1923, 1260 stores were operated and the sales 
amounted to $193,447,010. In 1912, the net 
profits, after taxes, amounted to $5,414,798, 
and they grew to $20,698,180 in 1923. 


Dr. J. T. Dorrance, the President of the Camp- 

bell Soup Company, changed that business from 

a small concern making many varieties of food 

pte roducts to the largest soup producing company 

in the world—and the soup field is not yet pin- 

~ pricked, much less scratched. The figures be- 
ow, issued by the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, show the great possi- 
bilities for further development. 


Out of every dollar of purchases during an 
entire year by 58 New York retail grocers, 
8/r1oths of 1% was for canned soups. Despite 
that seemingly small percentage, the Campbell 
Soup Company does a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to justify. the expenditure of $1,500,000 
annually for advertising. 
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soup and Soap 


When more people eat canned soup, and the 
present buyers serve it twice a week instead of 
once, canned soups will undoubtedly reach 2% 
of grocery sales. 


The same New York State report shows that 
soap and soap powders represent 3.2% of gro- 
cery sales. ‘The six leading soap manufacturers 
spend over $10,000,000 annually for advertis- 
ing. 2,000,000,000 pounds of soap products, 
with a retail value of $250,000,000 were used 
in the United States last year—an average 
yearly expenditure of $10 a family. 


Ford, Woolworth and the soup and soap makers 
have mass propositions. They must get cus- 
tomers every year by the millions even to hold 
their present volume of business. 


The surest way to constantly reach the masses 
is through the greatest of all industries devoted 
to the masses—Street Car transportation. 


The Street Cars of the United States carried 

16,000,000,000 passengers during 1923. There 

are approximately 12,000,000 families in the 

cities served by Street Cars, which means that 

city families use the Street Cars 1350 times 

annually—an average of about four rides every 
¢ day in the year. 


Street Car Advertising Insures Volume 


' National se ibeichdas Manager. 
STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO, 
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Who Uses Your Letterheads? 


Are Your Employees Injecting Your Company into Their Personal 
Affairs? Remember That Business Stationery Carrying a Good 
Name Should Be Guarded 


By Franklin Russell 


HE head of an _ important 

newspaper recently received a 
letter from a department store of 
uational prominence. The store 
was an advertiser in the news- 
paper. 

The letter severely and causti- 
cally criticized an article which 
had appeared in the Sunday maga- 
zine section of the newspaper. 

While the president of the pub- 
lishing company felt the letter to 
be unjust, and also unintelligent 
because of its tendency toward 
ridicule and flippancy rather than 
toward concrete criticism, yet the 
position of the concern making 
the accusations was too important 
to allow the communication to be 
lightly passed by. 

So an editorial conference was 


called to consider what was to be 


done. While all agreed the letter 
was unjust and unsound, it was 
decided the editor should en- 
deavor to find out the cause for 
the attack 

Had that letter come from an 
unknown source, it would prob- 
ably have been ignored, for the 
reason that, in itself, it was un- 
worthy of recognition. Yet upon 
the stationery of a great retail 
establishment it compelled atten- 
tion, 

Valuable time of busy men was 
consumed in endeavoring to dis- 
cover if the text of the denounced 
article admitted of an interpre- 
tation they had not seen; or if 
in some inadvertent manner any 
portion of it could have offended 
or embarrassed the large depart- 
ment store making the accusa- 
tions. 

As they could discover no cause 
for complaint in the substance of 
a ie article, the president concluded 

e best way to get at the reasons 
fe r the assault would be to have 
the editor-in-chief carefully ap- 
proaching the critical member of 
the organization from which the 
affront had come and see if con- 
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versation would not reveal the 
cause. 

As food is a great pacifier and 
luncheon tables a great stimulant 
to friendly intercourse, a diplo- 
matic note was sent in reply 
to the criticism, and luncheon 
broached. It was suggested that 
the time of so important an 
executive, whose denouncements 
had been taken so much to heart, 
would be conserved if he would 
devote a luncheon hour to ex- 
plaining to an appreciative editor, 
in greater detail, just how the 
article had offended. 

The luncheon engagement was 
accepted. The editor arrived at 
the University Club a trifle in ad- 
vance of the appointed moment, 
so as to be prepared properly to 
receive his important guest. 


ATMOSPHERE STUFF 


After a sufficient delay to im- 
press the editor with the press- 
ing responsibilities of the critical 
executive — an immature youth 
made his appearance. For a mo- 
ment the editor felt a substitute 
had been given them; but the 
name left no room for doubt. As 
this is the day of the youthful 
executive, the editor mentally 
concluded he must be in the pres- 
ence of a business prodigy. He 
was conducted to a table with 
fitting ceremony. 

But why drag out the incident? 
The editor lost enough time. To 
be brutally brief it developed that 
the critic who had undertaken to 
denounce a thoughtfully prepared 
newspaper article was no less, 
nor more, than the assistant to 
the manager of a minor depart- 
ment of the store on whose sta- 
tionery he had written in such an 
autocratic manner. 

This officious youth had no au- 
thority to speak for the organi- 
zation of which he was a most 
inconspicuous cog. He was not 
expressing the sentiment of the 
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executives of the business for the 
simple reason he had no idea of 
their sentiment concerning the 
subject. 

Perhaps you may think this a 
good joke on the publisher in 
question, a harmless joke, as it 
turned out. As it happened, that 
is quite true; and the publisher is 
as ready as anyone -to laugh at 
the incident, even though it did 
consume more of his time and of 
his editor’s time than they could 
comfortably afford to such a joke. 

Hardly is there a business house 
of any size which has not at 
some time suffered by reason of 
the correspondence indiscretions 
of self-important or too prac- 
tically humorous _ subordinates. 
And still the losses go on. 


GOOD-WILL ENDANGERED 


Sometimes these losses involve 
the good-will of valued customers, 
offended by the impertinent mes- 
sage of an underling. Sometimes 
they develop a competitive situa- 
tion which is little less than de- 
structive warfare, because some 
“bright” young person, who per- 
haps thinks he is serving his em- 
ployer, takes it upon himself to 
write tauntingly to a rival house. 

The ways in which business in- 
stitutions may be embarrassed 
and made to suffer toss through 
the letter-writing propensities of 
employees are too many to at- 
tempt to tabulate. Nor is such 
classification necessary to impress 
the point of this discussion. 

Occasionally you will hear a 
concern criticized because it is too 
“stingy” with its stationery. In 
the light of the authority that 
stationery represents it is ques- 
tionable if it would not be wise 
for more houses to practice this 
“stingy” method. 

Printers’ ink on a_ letterhead 
transforms a piece of paper into 
an official document. It repre- 
sents the company whose name 
it bears; and its impressive value 
is in direct proportion to the com- 
mercial standing of that concern. 

The corner grocer may use the 
same grade of paper as the mil- 
lion-dollar corporation, but it 
does not place him in the same 
class. To the corner grocer that 
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letterhead may mean little more 


than an address, a matter of con- 
venience that makes it unneces- 
sary for him to write in his name 
and address. And it may not 
mean much more than that to a 
correspondent. Yet even here th 
act of imprinting a business name 
gives a relative importance to th: 
paper. 

And to the great corporation, 
its letterhead stands for the in- 
tegrity of a vast and resourceful 
institution whose officers sacredly 
guard the respect and dignity 
that is its due. 

There is no denying that the 
corner grocer may advance his 
position by showing enough dis 
crimination to choose a_ good 
paper stock and good printing. 
Care of such essential details 
might reasonably be considered 
as indicative of a progressive 
spirit. Such care might also be 
taken as proving his respect for 
his own reputation and the in- 
creasing importance in which his 
name is to be held 

And in its last analysis this 
but emphasizes the very great po- 
sition occupied by business sta 
tionery as the representative of 
the house. whose title it carries, 
no matter the age or’size of the 
organization. "The same letter, 
written on the same paper. ad- 
dressed to the same individual, 
may receive radically different 
treatment and actually mean radi- 
cally different things, if the con- 
cerns whose imprints the sheets 
bear are of radically contrasting 
standing. 

A messenger boy bearing a 
communication on the stationery 
of a great corporation will be 
straightway ushered into the head 
of .another great corporation, if 
his orders are to deliver the let- 
ter in person, while an official of 
a smaller concern is kept waiting 
or his interview interrupted. 

The guardians of the great 
man’s peace do not know the con- 
tents of that letter. The great 
man who lays aside other mat- 
ters or who puts aside other men. 
does not know the contents of 
that letter. But they all know the 
powerful corporation whose name 
the envelope bears. And _ they 
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have just reason to believe the 
message worthy the immediate 
consideration demanded for it. 

The magic which achieved this 
prompt reception of a messen- 
ger boy flowed from the name 
imprinted upon a piece of paper. 

The recipient of any corre- 
spondence carried on a letterhead 
bearing the name of an organiza- 
tion has a right to consider that 
message with the same respectful 
attitude that he would assume 
when receiving an official of that 
company. 

Break down this confidence, this 
authority, and you destroy one of 
the most important patterns in 
the fabric of commerce. It is 
wise and fitting, then, that every 
business house guard its stationery 
as it guards its good name— 
which its stationery carries. 


“Sell the 
Farmer,” Urges Insur- 


ance Advertising 


HE Peoples Life Insurance 

Company, of Chicago, is seek- 
ing to increase its business 
through reaching the. farmer, who 
stands to receive $1,000,000,000 
more this year than last for his 
cereal crops. In a campaign just 
started in insurance publications, 
the company has the following to 
say to prospective agents: 

“The tremendous advance in 
prices for corn and wheat in the 
last six weeks has given the 
farmer a new heart. He is com- 
ing into his own and will soon 
be ‘Bringing In the Sheaves.’ 

“The Peoples Life is glad to 
see the farmer getting his rightful 
share. He will be able to do 
bigger and better things. He can 
soon buy the protection of his 
family and his loved ones that 
he has wanted, but could not 
afford. Are you equipped to give 
him the most for his money? 
Are you able to sell him a policy 
so sound and so satisfactory that 
he will regard you as his insur- 
ance counselor? 

“Peoples Life agents are doing 
it. They are also, ‘Bringing In 
the Sheaves.’” 

The Alliance Insurance Com- 
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pany, of Philadelphia, is another 
company that sees in the farmer’s 
prosperity an opportunity to get 
him interested in buying insurance. 
A current advertisement of this 
company emphasizes the sales im- 
portance of the farm market to 
agents as follows: 

“The tremendous advance in 
prices for farm products during 
the last six weeks, estimated by 
New York bankers at upward of 
$1,000,000,000 is regarded in finan- 
cial circles as providing the needed 
impetus for a decided swing to- 
ward returning good _ condi- 
tions. 

“Are you going to ride on the 
crest of the wave? Are you going 
to be out in iront serving your 
clients with safe policies and sound 
advice so as best to protect their 
insurance interests? A policy in 
the Alliance is safe, and the ad- 
vice and help that the company 
is ever glad to give you is sound.” 


Hotel Copy to Stress Service 
to Women 


Service especially for women will be 
emphasized in the fall and winter ad- 
vertising campaign of the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland. For instance, the 
public will be told that the Hollenden 
employs a social director to arrange en- 
tertainments, attend to shopping, trans- 
gortaeee and baggage details, arrange 
or the care of children and assist in 
other matters that a woman in a strange 
~~ = might appreciate. 

ewspaper space is to be used in Buf- 
falo, Cc icago, Detroit, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, New York and other 
cities in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
George E. Lees, Cleveland, advertising 
agent, will direct this advertising. 


Before Those Window Trims 
Are Made 


Tue H. N. Wuire Company 

CLeveLanp, Onto, Aug. 25, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

e€ are contemplating using the 
slogan “Best By Test Cost No More” 
on a window trim for “King” band in- 
struments. 

Will you please let us know if the 

above slogan is registered or being 


used ? 
Tue H. N. Wuite Company. 


With Buffalo Advertising 
Club 


Charles J. Thomas has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Greater Buf 
falo Advertising Club. He was formerly 
membership secretary of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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It Looks Like Huyler’s Tastes 


RICH maroon background, given warmth by 

the lustrous sheen of porcelain enamel—this 

Huyler’s sign stands out from its surroundings 
with an appeal that is subtly appetizing. 


Colors are rich, lustrous, beautiful, alive, 
when done in porcelain. 


This richness is enduring. Years of exposure 
do not dim the gleaming newness of Baltimore 
signs. Made of a special silicate composition, 
fused into heavy sheet steel at intense heat, they 
are almost indestructible. The hard, vitreous 
surface withstands for years sun, rain and frost 
without losing its sheen. 


When candy makers choose them for their 
beauty, and concrete mixer manufacturers choose 
them for their wearing qualities, surely they will 
fit your needs. We have a representative near 
you, let us send him to your office. 


The 


Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 
Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorx Orrice, 200 Firrn Avenug 
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The Los Angeles Examiner kelps Barrett 
cover the roofs of Southern California 


. . « « let the Barrett Company tell it: 


6 HE writer frankly expressed 
his previous unbelief in the 
so-called co-operation which 
The Examiner might be in 
a position to extend. . . . All these 
misgivings have already been with- 
drawn. . . . The co-operative spirit 
evidenced in such concrete manner 
by The Examiner has revealed to 
us a very distinctive difference in 
the marketing knowledge possessed 
by various newspapers.” 
C. F. Ward, Jr. 
DISTRICT SALES SUPERVISOR 
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160,000 DAILY 370,000 SUNDAY 
An Exclusive Campaign in the Examiner 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Offices 
Eastern - - - «+ 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Western - - - «+ «= 915 Hearst Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific - - - 571 Monadnock Blidg., San Francisco 
Automotive - = = 703 Kresge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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What Becomes of the Elder 
Salesman? 


Experiences of Sales Managers Drawn On to Determine Where the 
Men Are Who Have Grown Gray in Service 


By Charles G. Muller 


HERE are the salesmen who 

were in the prime of life ten, 
fifteen, twenty years ago? Where 
is Herb Baldwin who topped the 
list of Berwick &  Ralston’s 
high-powered staff of outside 
men? What is he doing today? 
Is he still working? Did he ever 
go into business for himself? 
Has he got that little farm and 
those chickens he always was go- 
ing to retire to? What’s become 
of John Bass and Lewis Dalton 
who fifteen years ago were at the 
peak, knocking out the biggest 
orders in the grocery and hard- 
ware games? 

To answer these questions and 
to find out just what does become 
of the elder salesman, I went first 
to Philip C. Staib of Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers. Mr. Staib started as a boy 
in the grocery business, was a 
salesman for years and, as presi- 
dent of Koenig & Schuster, 
consolidated that company with 
Leggett and took the job of city 
sales manager in the latter com- 
pany for reasons of health. He 
has followed selling from the day 
he got his first job in knickers, 
and he has watched salesmen at 
all stages of their career. 

His own career shows what 
happens to some of the salesmen. 
At fifteen the kicked around the 
office getting inside experience. 
Four or five years later a mem- 
ber of the firm who had a pet 
territory of his own went on 
vacation, and young Staib was 
allowed to see what he could do 
to fill in. He made the grade, 
and was let loose in New York 
City to cruise around wherever he 
wanted. After ten years of ac- 
tive selling in the field, he went 
inside to help the office staff, and 
in 1898, after another ten years, 
he became a member of the firm. 
At sixty he is inside, a director 


of his company. He represents 
one type. 

Another man in the same com- 
pany has stuck to the selling 
through thick and thin. When 
his three boys were old enough, 
he brought them into the sales 
force, and these boys now are 
moderately wealthy. Meanwhile, 
the father through pure love of 
selling will not quit, and although 
his sons lead him in volume of 
sales, the old gentleman continues 
to make the biggest profits. He is 
representative of a second group 
of salesmen. 

Then there is the third general 
group which includes those men 
who strike out for themselves and 
go into the retail grocery business 
after years of practical work in 
the selling field, the men who turn 
their experience into exclusively 
personal use in developing their 
own businesses in their own com- 
munities. Sometimes individuals 
in this group strike out in ap- 
parently new fields. One inside 
man threw up a good job to go 
outside, and he rapidly became 
the biggest man on the force. 
Then he took the far jump from 
wholesale groceries to real estate 
brokerage, but—he sold grocery 
stores. 


OLDER MEN SELDOM CHANGE 


In Mr. Staib’s opinion, the older 
men who stick to selling are loath 
to quit, and the majority of them 
die in harness. They stand or 
fall on their sales, even though 
when past the meridian they slow 
down and cannot build up as fast 
as natural business disintegration 
takes place among their cus- 
tomers. They stick it out to the 
end. A few retire on pension; 
more retire on their savings; but 
most of them prefer to die in 
harness. 

Then I went to see Myron S. 
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Hazen, general sales manager of 
the American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Company, which employs up- 
ward of 300 salesmen and which, 
when organized twenty-five years 
ago, took over a number of 
smaller organizations. This com- 
pany in addition to full-time sales- 
men uses men of the farmer type, 
men who can give three or four 
or five months to the selling of 
fertilizer and who _ frequently 
have their own farm or small 
business to run the rest of the 
year. 

Here again, the men fell into 
the three groups. 

“Most of the local managers and 
sales managers,” said Mr. Hazen, 
“are all from the  salesmen’s 
ranks. I should say that about 
10 per cent of salesmen become 
executives. While many of the 
younger men continually flop 
around from one selling job to 
another, the remainder of the 
salesmen develop into the steady 
plodders who keep the business 


going year in and year out. Their 
record of faithful service is a 
great inspiration to the younger 
men. 

“These become the elder sales- 
men who for the most part die in 


harness. Some of them simply 
will not quit even after twenty 
years when, depending on their 
records, they are eligible for pen- 
sion consideration. One of the 
men after forty-five years of ser- 
vice went right on year after year 
until his death because his life 
had become wrapped up in the 
‘friends in my territory who ex- 
pect me to come around and see 
them every season.’” 

The Autostrop Safety Razor 
Company in twenty years has had 
only two elder salesmen leave 
its staff, and both of these men 
dropped out right after the war 
when business was bad. One went 
to a good job with another com- 
pany; the other has asked to get 
his old job back. He found it 
precarious to change late in life. 

At Huyler’s, which has been es- 
tablished fifty years, the veterans 
of the sales staff become special 
salesmen and go out into the field 
to help the regular salesmen over 
the hard spots and through un- 
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usual situations. The experience 
of these elder men is put to good 
use, and even though they may 
have received pensions, they con- 
tinue with their special work. 

In the eleven years of sales 
manager Charles E. Dorrell’s ex- 
perience, only one man _ has 
reached the stage of quitting, and 
just when he was ready to puli 
out, he found a chance to go into 
business. So he resigned. 

When E. R. Masback of the 
Masback Hardware Company 
took over the managing director- 
ship of his company, he reorgan- 
ized his sales staff in a way that 
did not strike the fancy of many 
of the elder men, who left the 
concern. Of those who _ re- 
mained on the staff, one since has 
been pensioned. Another, who 
will be pensioned shortly, has 
been with the Masback company 
forty years. He is retiring only 
now, at the age of seventy! 


SELDOM BECOME INSIDE EXECUTIVES 


“A very small proportion of 
hardware salesmen become inside 
executives,” responded Mr. Mas- 
back in reply to my request for 
his observation of what becomes 
of the elder man, “partly because 
a good outside man rarely is fitted 
for inside work. Selling is all in 
all to him, and his success there 
is not often repeated inside. One 
of the best outside men I know 
has been let out of two fine inside 
jobs. 

“Many salesmen practically be- 
come bums, drifting along with 
no attempt to provide for the 
years when they should retire and 
take life a bit easy. But the ma- 
jority of men in our concern 
probably plan to stick here for 
their lives, because they know that 
hard work will enable them to 
have a comfortable sum in fifteen 
years or so and that they will be 
able to retire well fixed. Many 
of them are buying stock outright, 
and they own their own homes 
and cars. These elder men will 
quit well fixed or will continue, 
though well fixed, in the har- 
ness.” i 

In the non-competitive field, I 
found that Tracy Higgins, gen- 
eral manager of the Charles M. 
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An Open Letter 
to Space Buyers 


2 mee ie OM I Ow 


The newspaper situation in Kansas City 
deserves your intelligent consideration. 


In three years, the Kansas City Journal grew from 
31,000 to its present circulation of more than 
156,000—ranking THIRTEENTH in circula- 
tion among morning newspapers in the United 
States. The Kansas City Post, evenings, with a 
circulation close to 170,000, is fourteenth in circu- 
lation among evening newspapers. 
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Advertising lineage gains have been proportionally 
remarkable. 


This progress has taken place under the ownership 


of Mr. W. S. Dickey. 


The Kansas City Journal-Post’s circulation and adver- 
tising development didn’t “just happen.” It required 
real enterprise and the ability to KNOW WHAT THE 
PEOPLE WANTED that made the Journal-Post a 
necessity in seven-eighths of Kansas City’s homes! 

The Journal-Post has built reader interest with more 
metropolitan newspaper features—8 pages of colored 
comics, a Gravure Section, radio news, more leased wire 
services, the world’s best known feature writers, a 
School Page and the innumerable attractions that make 
for popularity with all members of the family. 


These readers WILLINGLY pay 50% more for the 
Journal-Post than for Kansas City’s other daily news- 
paper—showing a preference that means RESULTS to 
space users. 


The Kansas City Journal-Post 


Morning Evening Sunday 
WALTER S. DICKEY, Owner and Editor 
Epwin O. SyMaAn, Gen. Business Mor. 
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Represented by Verree & ConxKLIN 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Higgins Company, has only had 
four India ink salesmen in the 
history of the concern. But these 
were men whose jobs consisted 
of more than just sales, for they 
had wide territory to keep a close 
watch jover all year round. 

Of these four, one died. When 
one of the others retired, his son 
took his place: The fourth man 
is now manager of the London 
branch. No doubt here about 
what becomes of the elder sales- 
men, for all are “present or ac- 
counted for.” 

Several companies which have 
become established in the last fif- 
teen or twenty years have not yet 
had to take care of the elder men 
for the simple reason that their 
salesmen still are comparatively 
young men. They have no defi- 
nite plans, but will take care of 
their men to the men’s satisfaction 
when occasion arises. The Landis 
Machine Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa., for instance, which special- 
izes in thread-cutting machines, 
has been in business for twenty 
years and has had what is known 
as an active sales organization 
for but fourteen. Its first sales- 
man to be employed is still with 
the company and is forty-nine 
years old. He is going strong, 
and plans to take care of him will 
not be necessary for many more 
years. 

One manufacturer in a Mid- 
Western State pretty well summed 
up the answers to “What becomes 
of the elder men on the sales 
force?” when he said: 

“Don’t you think that they 
pretty well weed themselves out 
automatically? The older sales- 
men whom we have with us we 
consider profitable investments. 
They are men who produce their 
share. In some cases they pro- 
duce considerably more than their 
share of the business that the firm 
enjoys. 

“I believe they will continue to 
do so just as long as there is any 
desire on their part to remain 
with us. In particular, these 
elder men who are selling goods 
for us continue on the job not so 
much through necessity as 
through their love of their work.” 
How many are fired? Not very 
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many, as the experiences of two 
sales managers in different lines 
prove, because those who simply 
won’t quit simply won’t let them- 
selves be fired. When pension 
and retirement are refused; when 
that unquenchable fire to sell still 
flames in an old-timer so that he 
will fight the sales manager tooth 
and nail to retain his old territory 
and old friends, sentiment gets 
mixed up with business, and— 
“How the devil can you fire a 
man who wants his job like that?” 
—sentiment wins. 

So the chances are that Herb 
Baldwin, who topped Berwick 
& Ralston’s high-powered _ staff 
of outside men ten years ago, still 
is giving the younger men good 
stiff competition, his greater ex- 
perience making up for his handi- 
cap in age. It is a safe guess, if 
he once told you he was sometime 
going to retire on a farm with 
chickens, that he now owns that 
farm and chickens but finds he’d 
rather spend most of his time sell- 
ing his old line than gathering up 
eggs around the barnyard. 

John Bass, who with Lewis 
Dalton was knocking out those 
big orders at the peak fifteen 
years ago, has his own retail busi- 
ness now. Dalton is -either an 
executive or is running around in 
his own car showing his sons how 
to sell. The other men, who were 
good but who didn’t work so 
much for the love of it, probably 
have passed on or have retired on 
modest savings or a pension. 


G. W. Bush with Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation 


George W. Bush has joined the adver 
tising department of the Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Until recently he was assistant ad 
vertising manager of The Brown Hoist 
ing Machinery Company, Cleveland. 


“Farm Journal” Appoints New 


England Representatives 
The Farm Journal. Philadelphia, has 
appointed Dorr & Corbett, publishers’ 
representatives, Boston, as its New 
England representatives. 


Banking Publications Merged 

International Banking & Commerce, 
Los Angeles, has been bought by George 
P. Edwards, publisher of the Coast 
Banker, San rancisco, with which it 
has been consolidated. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
NEW-SKIN 
What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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Ford Says About 


What Henry 


Vehicles Applies to Mailing-Pieces 


He Holds That a Deal of Waste Grows Out of the 
Carriage of Excess Weight 


HE. says: “There is no more sense 
in having extra weight in an 
article than there is in the cockade on 
a coachman’s hat. In fact, there is 
not as much. For the cockade may 
help the coachman to identify his hat, 
while the extra weight means only a 
waste of strength. I cannot imagine 


Either you pay the extra postage or 
you reduce the weight of your mailing 
piece. There are two ways of reducing 
weight—the inch method and the 
ounce method. With the inch method 
you use a small sheet instead of a 
large one; leave out a semi-essential 
enclosure; perhaps sacrifice some of 

your copy. 





SOME USES 


salesmen to carry. 


ALES manuals and data books for 


Books which you expect customers to 


But with the ounce 
method, you keep all your 
copy; you cut down not at 
all on the area of printing 
surface; you include the 
enclosure. You save 
weight by using Warren’s 
Thintext, a remarkably 
light but strong printing 
paper. One advertiser re- 


for a light and compact paper cently saved $7,200 by 


this method. Another 
saved $8,000. They made 
this saving by the use of 
Warren’s Thintext. If you 
are interested, ask us for 
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keep in a handy place and refer to fre- 
quently. Especially catalogs. 

Mailing-pieces for a big list. Package 
enclosures such as “Directions for Using,” 
which must fit into a small space. 

A paper light enough and strong enough 
for these uses, and having at the same 
time excellent printing qualities, is now 


their names and a complete 
description of their mailing 
efforts. 

Warren’s Thintext is so 
light that a sheet 25” x 38” 
tips the scales at less than 
one ounce. 


being made. It is 





THINTEXT 


One of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 


It is a strong and com- 
pact paper. It is practical- 
ly opaque. Type prints well 
on it. So do half-tones. 

Your printer can secure 
samples from any distrib- 








where the delusion that weight means 
strength came from. It is all well 
enough ina Na ag ab but why move 
a heavy weight if we are not going to 
hit anything with it? Fat men can- 
not run as fast as thin men. * * * * 
A deal of poverty grows out of ibs 
carriage of excess weight.” 

However this may apply to en i- 
neering, it is certainly true of the 
stamps it takes to carry the extra 
weight in a mailing-piece. 


uter of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 

If you would like to learn more 
about what advertisers are doing to 
save space and postage, send for our 
booklet, “Making it Easy to Plan 
Printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Any 
Warren distributer will supply you 
with a copy of this booklet—or write 
direct to the S. D. Warren Company 
at 101 Milk Street, Boston, and a 
copy will be sent you at once with- 
out charge. 


*Quoted from “My Life and Work,” by Henry Ford in collaboration 


with Samuel Crowther. , 
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Securing Maximum Profits from 
New Territory 


There Is a Happy Medium between Two Extremes 


By Ralph Crothers 


A WEEK or two ago my Sun- 
day newspaper supplement 
carried a picture of a German 
chemist, The caption beneath the 
picture told why he was entitled 
to a place in the Hall of Fame. 
Dr. Mettler, this was his name I 
believe, had discovered a way to 
pay off the money Germany owes, 
by turning baser metals into gold. 
He was shown holding a retort 
in his hand and the caption stated 
that he had finally, after much 
experiment, produced one dol- 
lar’s worth of gold from a large 
amount of mercury. The cost of 
producing this dollar’s worth of 
gold was $10,000. The success- 
ful outcome of Dr. Mettler’s ex- 
periment and the prohibitive cost 
may well be compared to certain 
methods of introducing products 
into new territory, or of selling the 
hard-to-sell customer. 

There is a bald spot on the 
sales map, let us say in the State 
of Iowa. It worries the big chief 
at the home office. He is proud 
of his double-action wrench and 
wants it as well known in that 
particular part of Iowa as it is 
in Connecticut. He gets a special 
crew and puts on a drive. The 
advertising department prepares 
a mass of dealer helps. A great 
amount of money is spent in car- 
fare and advertising space and 
some sales are made in the mar- 
ket that seemed so desirable. 

But investigation in advance 
would have shown that a local 
manufacturer who has long been 
a consistent advertiser, whose 
product is well known locally 
and is liable to remain well 
known there for many years to 
come, is getting the sales at far 
less cost than the distant manu- 
facturer and is able to compete 
with the distant man on better 
terms on freight rates; local stor- 
age facilities and knowledge of 
local conditions. 

A drive was made on one ter- 


ritory where, with the same ex- 
pense, advertising could have been 
increased: in other localities and 
intensive sales efforts made with 
far better chance of maximum 
profit. 

A dollar’s worth of gold has 
been secured at far too high a 
cost. 

Then there is the big prospect 
whom no salesman has been able 
to sell. Competitors are getting 
his business. His name _men- 
tioned around the home office is 
like the proverbial red flag in the 
cattle field. The board of 
strategy holds meetings on his 
case and maps out a campaign 
of service and education. The 
whole sales department takes a 
crack at the hard nut. Men burn 
the midnight oil thinking up new 
ideas. Expensive presentations 
of the sales plan are prepared. 
Finally after several months of 
intensive effort one salesman 
hears from a second cousin of 
a friend of the prospect that his 
real objection is a personal prej- 
udice against a brother of the 
president of the company who 
once blackballed him at a golf 
club. But his company cannot 
stand out against the intensive 
drive which has been staged. At 
the end of seven months his 
order comes. in. A hard nut has 
been cracked, but at a cost which 
will use up any profit on his 
business for ten years to come. 


THE “CHEAP” SYSTEM 


The other extreme in intro- 
ducing new products into new 
territory is the pay-as-you-enter 
plan. Every customer, every new 
store, every new locality must 
show a definite profit before 
more customers or territory are 
added. This principle, while 
sounding well in theory, often 
leaves a market wide open for 
any competitor who is willing to 
spend real money from the 
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moment he determines to enter 
a field. I have seen one manu- 
facturer follow another in the 
same territory during a period of 
two weeks and absolutely over- 
shadow his predecessor. The 
first man was too niggardly. No 
advertising expenditure was de- 
cided upon unless the _ profits 
in sight warranted it. The sec- 
ond man_ spent a_ reasonable 
amount of money at first to in- 
sure maximum profit for himself 
later. 

A manufacturer who had just 
recently followed one of _ his 
competitors into a new territory 
in a similar way told me his plan, 
which’ seemed to be a_ happy 
medium between the unprofitable 
expenditure and the pay-as-you- 
enter plan. 

“When my company decided a 
short time ago to introduce its 
product in a new territory,” he 
said, “we first made an investiga- 
tion to find out the probable sales 
in that territory ten years later. 
We found that conditions were 
right for our product. Unfortu- 
nately, one of our competitors 
got in a short time before us, 
but he didn’t make much of a 
dent. Our line, we discovered, 
had reasonable possibilities of 
sales of $100,000 a year in the 
territory when it was well estab- 
lished. We realized it would be 
good business for us to get this 
volume as soon as possible. "To 
get maximum profits we wanted 
to secure sales volume quickly. 
We do not base our introductory 
sales expense upon profit for im- 
mediate actual sales. 

“During the first year we have 
discovered it will pay us to in- 
vest a good proportion of the 
entire amount to be spent during 
the whole period. Sometimes we 
spend two to three times as much 
in the first year as we get back 
in actual sales. The second year 
we will spend perhaps 50 per 
cent more than we receive in 
return. But if the third year 
failed to show us a small net 
profit we would feel that our 
system was not right. In the 
fourth year when we employ in- 
tensive sales and advertising 
methods we have reached the 
total sales volume which we can 
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expect to hold at a _ reasonable 
advertising and selling expense 
and which we expect to increas¢ 
only in small yearly gains. Thi 
method gives us a_ full profit 
six years out of the ten. It 
works out well in comparison 
with those men who spend too 
little in the early years and wh 
take ten years by their method 
before they begin to earn th 
dividends we can confidently ex 
pect during the fourth year. Gur 
method is a good insurance sys 
tem against the usual type o! 
competition of newcomers. 

“The man without a definite 
plan over a long period of time 
usually does not spend a_ suf- 
ficient amount of money at the 
start to make a dent. Our 
sampling crews of twenty men 
who get on the job in towns in 
the new territory, our outdoor 
display space and newspaper ad- 
vertising on long-time contract, 
our well-planned dealer helps 
which take into consideration the 
importance of an agency for our 
line after he has been follow- 
ing our plan locally, these things 
imsure us pretty well against the 
average type of competition 
which jumps into a territory 
merely because it is new and is 
not willing to spend a sufficient 
amount of money to get sales 
volume at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


LET COMMON SENSE DICTATE POLICY 


is merely 


It appears ‘that it 
common sense for a manufac- 


turer before he invades new 
territory to spend a_ certain 
amount of money looking over 
the field. Unless a survey is made 
first to see what the reasonable 
possibilities of a line in the ter- 
ritory should be at a_ five-year 
or a ten-year period from the 
present, it will be impossible to 
figure out the amount of money 
which should be spent during the 
first four years. Ordinary check- 
ing up will discover how firmly 
entrenched competition is which 
will have a bearing on whether 
the pay-as-you-enter plan in get- 
ting new sales will leave the 
door wide open for some more 
aggressive competitor. Common- 
sense research among distributors 
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and consumers in the new ter- 
ritory will also make evident the 
fact that sales can be secured at 
too high a percentage of cost to 
justify the effort, like the Ger- 
man doctor’s dollar’s worth of 
gold, produced at a cost of 

0,000. A more careful analysis 
of the market in advance is 
essential if the manufacturer is 
to get maximum profits for his 
sales and advertising expendi- 
tures when invading new terri- 
tory. 

The marketing division of 
prominent newspapers in the 
large cities, the research depart- 
ments of national magazines and 
farm publications and _ other 
mediums, have done much to 
bring home to the manufacturer 
the importance of taking a good 
look around before he leaps. 
Every publication representative 
is working to help the manu- 
facturer make the greatest pos- 
sible profit out of his advertising 
investment in the publication he 
represents. The research depart- 
ment of the manufacturer him- 
self is looking out for the same 
results. The agent who handles 
the account for the manufacturer 
also believes in research. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES JOIN IN 
RESEARCH 


It is to be hoped that the com- 
mon-sense~ idea of investigating 
in advance will take root . and 
grow. The fact that national 
advertising agencies are to join 
hands in further promotion of 
the idea of research, as was an- 
nounced by Newcomb Cleveland, 
vice-president of The Erickson 
Company, of New York, in his 
London speech on _ advertising 
agencies and reported by PRINTERS’ 
INK of July 17, is another step in 
the right direction. The more in- 
vestigation in advance there is, the 
less regret there will be. And 90 
per cent of the regrets come from 
a lack of knowledge of the facts in 
advance. Everything that can be 
done to make these facts avail- 
able to the greatest possible num- 
ber of manufacturers in advance 
is going to be of inestimable 
value to the future developments 
of advertising as a _ business- 
building force. 
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Cleveland Advertising School 
Plans for Sixth Year . 


The advertising school of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club will start its 
sixth year September 15. The course 
is given under the direction of Charles 
W. Mears, dean of the faculty, In 
addition to lectures by Mr. Mears there 
will be addresses by men from various 
cities: Professor George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, and Charles E. pootear, New 
York University; Henr Turner 
Bailey, dean of the Cleveland School of 
Art; Ben Nash, New York; L. E. Honey- 
well, advertisin manager, National 
Acme Co., Cleveland; Arthur C. 
Rogers, advertising manager, Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland; 
Arthur Judson, Fuller & Smith, Cleve- 
land; John A. Dickson, general man- 
ager, Chicago Herald and Examiner; 
Dr. R. E. Rindfusz, manager, Period- 
ical Publishers Association; Mason 
Britton, McGraw-Hill Co., New York; 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & 
Co., Chicago; C. H. Handerson, Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland; S. Roland Hall, 
Easton, Pa.; R. O. Eastman, S. A. 
Weissenburger, W., . _ Mathew s, 
Charles E. Percy, and Donald C. 
Dougherty, all of Cleveland. 


Excelso Water Heater in 
New Campaign 


Hot water comfort plus heating 
economy will be the theme of a new 
campaign to advertise Excelso water 
heaters, which will be conducted by the 
Excelso Specialty Works, Buffalo. The 
slogan, “The Heater That Burns No 
Fuel” will be used. The product is 
made for attaching to various types of 
home and building heating equipment. 

Quarter pages in several national 
magazines and newspaper space in 
thirteen metropolitan centres of the 
United States will be used. Advertising 
to the heating and plumbing trades will 
include business-paper covers and color 
inserts. 

Direct mail will be used to both 
dealers and consumers. 

The campaign wil] be directed by The 
Moss-Chase Company, Inc., Buffalo, ad- 
vertising agency. 


Canadian Campaign for 
English Fly Catcher 


Tomlinson & Son, Winnipeg, Cana- 
dian distributors of the Gorgon Fly 
Catcher, manufactured in England, have 
commenced a -— opens campaign in 
Canadian newspa This advertising 
is directed by t o: “Winnipeg office of 
A. McKim, Ltd., advertising agency. 


Labeling Machinery Account 
with Odlin Agency 


The Economic Machinery Company, 


Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
labeling machinery, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the John W. 
Odlin Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 
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Aimed at 
every-week reading 


A general magazine, to be suc- 
cessful, need only be interesting or 
entertaining. A successful business 
publication must be as nearly a 
necessity as the knowledge and 
vision of its editors can make it. 


Every week IRON TRADE 
REVIEW devotes four pages to a 
series of accurate and carefully 
prepared graphs showing the trend 
of fundamental business conditions, 
These charts give the busy execu- 
tive in crisp, concise form the facts 
on which to base decisions. As a 
result thousands of readers tell us 
that IRON TRADE REVIEW is 
a necessary tool in their business 
management. 


It is this intensive reader interest 
that makes it a profitable adver- 
tising medium. 


IrRo E 
The Paper with the Business Charts 
Published Every Week Established 1883 
CLEVELAND 


A. B. C.—A. B. P. 
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And now— 


Oil Trade 


Including Oil Trade Journal and Oil News 
satunehao. PRODUCING «REFINING 


monthly profit-book of 
the petroleum industry ~ 


Announcement has just been made of the 
merger of 


Oil Trade Journal 


which for years has been the 
magazine for producers and 
refiners 

and 


Oil News 


which has similarly served the 
marketers and merchandisers. 


Effective with the September issues, these two 
practical monthlies will appear, under the new 
and more exact title. 
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Oil Trade 
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gives full coverage in the petroleum field—with- 
out waste, yet with enough copies going to larger 
companies so that no important buyer is missed. 


The Oil Trade offers the monthly’s many ad- 
vantages—careful reader 

attention, yet lowest pos- 

sible advertising cost. 


Our new booklet, “The 
Editor’s Story of What He Is 
Doing,” tells the story, 
briefly but exactly. Write for 
it today, and get the “low- This new A\\ 
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Where There’s a Boy 


—there’s action! The advertisers in the boy- 
field have long since made that discovery. 
Of the 900,000 boys available through the 
boys’ publications, 400,000 of them are pro- 
vided by THE BOYS’ WORLD. 


It is because THE BOYS’ WORLD is so 
effective in covering the boy-field that the 
available space in the coming fall issues is 
being rapidly booked— much of it on re- 
newal contracts. 


These boys are from 12 to 16 years old; 
they live in desirable homes in the small 
towns; 75% in towns under 25,000. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


THE BOYS’ NATIONAL WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager ‘ 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Demécrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weenty Trio: Miuion Boys anv Gis 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ Wortp ‘THE Grris’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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Would Broaden 
Work of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus 


EPRESENTATIVES of the 

National Vigilance Commit- 
ee of the Associated Advertising 
‘lubs of the World, and its affili- 
ated Better Business Bureaus, 
held their seventh annual confer- 
nce at the Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Calif., from September 
2 tos 
The meeting was held under the 
name of the National Better Busi- 
ness Commission. This commis- 
sion was organized a few years 
ago and includes all organizations 
actively engaged in furthering the 
Truth-in-Advertising movement. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
development of the conference 
was the repeated evidence of the 
desire of those present to broaden 
the scope of the Truth-in-Adver- 
tising movement. 

William P. Green, associate di- 
rector of the National Vigilance 
Committee, for example, ex- 
pressed this thought when he said 
in his conference paper that 
“Better Business Bureaus are be- 
coming known throughout the 
country, to the public as well as 
in advertising and business circles, 
as the official referees in con- 
troversial matters involving prin- 
ciples of business ethics.” 

The present Vigilance Commit- 
tee and its Better Business 
Bureaus spring from the agitation 
started by Printers’ Ink when it 
set forth its Model Statute against 
fraudulent advertising. The 
Model Statute, Printers’ InxK has 
repeatedly said, should be the de- 
terring force behind the Truth- 
in-Advertising movement, and 
should not necessarily prove its 
value by pointing to a long list of 
prosecutions. Mr. Green’s report 
showed that the Truth-in-Adver- 
ising movement is following this 
thought when he said: 

“In many instances wrongs are 
ighted before the public has a 
hance to know about or suffer 
‘rom attempted abuses in busi- 
1ess, These organizations are 
ways on the alert to prevent as 

ell as correct any wrongdoing 
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wherever it is to be found, par- 
ticularly as regards advertising.” 

In stressing the constructive 
character of vigilance work, Ken- 
neth Barnard, president of the Na- 
tional Better Business Commis- 
sion, pointed out that the preserlt 
period of the movement’s develop- 
ment is noticeable for its emphasis 
on helpful, co-operative service to 
advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers. 

“No longer do we talk in terms 
of eliminating untruthfulness 
alone,” he said, “but rather we en- 
deavor to impress the advertiser 
with the desirability and the ad- 
visability of raising the standard 
of his own copy because of its 
greater effectiveness when tricks” 
or deceptions, which he might 
formerly have considered neces- 
sary, are eliminated. In other 
words, we are -not approaching 
advertisers with criticism so much 
as we are with helpful sugges- 
tions.” 


GROUP CO-OPERATION APPEALS 


Bureau managers reported that 
the idea of group co-operation 
carries a distinct appeal. 

“Through conferences in differ- 
ent lines of business, such as 
furniture, jewelry, etc., we are 
able to develop standards of prac- 
tice,” said Harry W. Riehl of St. 
Louis. “Then the Bureau polices 
the avenues of publicity, with 
these standards as guides. The 
result is a much improved tone in 
advertising copy.’ 

National Vigilance Committee 
executives said that the same 
methods were bringing excellent 
results in the national field. 

The desirability of contacting 
closely with the public in educat- 
ing prospective investors concern- 
ing the — of finance was 
stressed by H. J. Kenner, active 
head of the New York Better 
Business Bureau, and Edward L. 
Greene, head of the Boston Better 
Business Bureau. 

Lou E. Holland, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, attended the con- 
ference. The advertising club of 
Los Angeles provided several 
unique entertainment features 
that enabled the visitors to see the 
Pacific Coast to good advantage. 





Put Some Action in Your Dealers’ 


Windows 


The Display Need Not Actually Move—Action Can Be Suggested 


By W. B. Edwards 


HE Standard Pneumatic Ac- 

tion Company tells an inter- 
esting story concerning the expe- 
riences of a music dealer with 
window displays. According to 
the Story a certain progressive 
merchant had spent some little 
time fixing up what he consid- 
ered an attractive window dis- 
play. In fact, when he applied 
‘the last deft touch, he stood 
back and looked at his window 
in frank admiration. This dis- 
play would surely call attention 
to his line of player-pianos. 

But he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. The display was a 
grand fizzle. Most passers-by 
gave it little more than a hasty 
glance. 

One day, though, the dealer 
was overjoyed, on returning 
from lunch, to see a crowd, four- 
deep, standing around his win- 
dow. 

“At last,” he said, “my window 
has caught ‘the public eye.” But 
his statement was not altogether 
true. What really was attract- 
ing the crowd, was a white rat 
which had escaped from a nearby 
dealer in household pets. The 
little pink-eyed animal climbed 
over everything and his antics 
held grown-ups, as well as chil- 
dren, almost spell-bound. 

The dealer was not slow to 
grasp the moral. According to 
the Standard Pneumatic Action 
Company he resolved, from then 
on, to put action in his window. 
He realized, of course, that rats 
and pianos do not go well to- 
gether, but he did make genuine 
efforts to put some real life in 
his windows, which would not only 
get people to stop and look but 
actually to walk into the store. 

How much action do your 
dealers get into their windows? 
Are their displays as lifeless as 
a watch with a broken main- 
spring? 

Why not put some action in 


these windows? The display 
need not actually move. It is 
possible to suggest action and to 
make the suggestion so effective 
that every benefit of motion is 
obtained. 

Here’s how: 

The United Appliance Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich., distributes 
the Eureka Vacuum _ Cleaner. 
Recently, this enterprising dis- 
tributor designed a miniature 
prize ring which was set up in 
the middle of the window. The 
details were complete. There 
was the raised platform, the 
four posts, the ropes and even 
pails, towels and sponges in the 
proper corners. 


THE PRIZE-FIGHT ATMOSPHERE 


The two fighters were Kid 
Drudgery and Battling Eureka. 
Kid Drudgery was impersonated 
by a dilapidated broom with 
wired-on hands and feet. The 
Kid was down and out. Over 
him stood Battling Eureka, ready 
to land a few more uppercuts or 
short arm jolts, as needed. The 
Battler, of course, was repre- 
sented by a Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner, appropriately fixed up. 

“This is a display idea,” says 
the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, “that every sales win- 
dow available for Eureka use can 
employ to advantage. It is dis- 
tinctly different from the con- 
ventional kind of display and car- 
ries a sales message that nobody 
can miss.’ 

Certainly the display is full of 
action. Although the various 
characters and accessories don’t 
budge an inch, the window is all 
motion. The Battler, with his 
wired-on hands, encased in box- 
ing gloves, ready to deliver an- 
other finishing blow and _ the 
Kid, all sprawled out, suggest 
action in unmistakable language. 
And, in addition, a strong sales 
argument is flashed through the 
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pane of glass in a manner that is 
bound to be impressive. 

That is one method of putting 
action in retail windows. Show 
dealers how they can turn an 
inanimate object into a_ living 
personality. One retailer put 
action into his display by attach- 
ing cardboard cutouts of legs and 
feet to various electrical appli- 
ances and pointing them all to- 
ward a lithographed reproduction 
of a house. The electric perco- 
lator, toaster, grill, iron and 
other small appliances, mounted 
in this fashion and headed, from 
different parts of the window, 
toward the miniature house, all 
seemed to be on the move. There 
are scores of ways for changing 
the inanimate into something 
which has every appearance of 
the animate—and black magic 
isn’t required to turn the trick, 
either. 


DOLLS ARE VERY HELPFUL 


A splendid method of suggest- 
ing action is through the use of 
little dolls. A retail clothier of 
Alliance, Ohio, trading under the 
name of Koch Bros., employed 
this plan. A miniature baseball 
diamond was reproduced in the 
window. A tiny grandstand was 
erected and every seat occupied 
by a tiny doll. Dolls, dressed in 
regulation baseball outfits were 
out on the diamond, each in a 
Ween Kersey action. 

The display was installed dur- 
ing a boy’s suit week when every 
purchaser of a suit was presented 
with a baseball. Consequently, 
the scene installed back of the 
plate glass, was not only exceed- 
ingly clever, but timely as well. 

A distributor of Dodge Broth- 
ers motor vehicles reproduced, in 
his window, a fall scene, calling 
for an old picket fence, vines 
colored in autumn hues, pump- 
kins and, in front of an old house 
a Dodge sedan which is being 
minutely examined by two small 
boys. The youngsters, of course, 
are only dolls. They are quaintly 
dressed and posed so that they 
lend just enough action to the 
scene to make it lifelike. 

Some time ago, one of the 
downtown offices of the New 
York Telephone Company used 
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a host of little dolls in one of 
its windows, to show what would 
happen were a big building de- 
prived of its telephone service 
and forced to depend upon mes- 
senger boys. The dolls literally 
flooded the outside of the build- 
ing. They dramatized the mes- 
sage as nothing else could do. 

Dolls are also used by the H. 
D. Lee. Mercantile Company. 
This doll is known as Buddy 
Lee. He is dressed in minia- 
ture overalls and is sold to deal- 
ers in Lee overalls and play 
suits for use in their windows. 
E. Voorhis, general sales 
manager, says that Buddy Lee 
has captured the imagination of 
hundreds of retailers. In_ the 
last three years, the Lee company 
has had window displays, fea- 
turing Buddy Lee performing all 
sorts of queer antics, in hundreds 
of department and _ furnishing 
goods stores. 

In considering this problem of 
putting action in window displays 
it would not do to overlook the 
tricks that can be played with 
lithographed pieces, for the simple 
reason that lithography plays 
such an important part in store 
displays. In this branch of win- 
dow work there is no limit to 
the ideas available for suggested 
action. Take a Daniel Green 
Comfy  lithographed display. 
There is a_ silhouetted scene, as 
observed through a window, car- 
rying out the thought: “Meet 
him with a smile and his Daniel 
Green Comfys.” The couple pic- 
tured in the silhouette show ac- 
tion in every line. What is more, 
the action is not completed— 
which is exactly the sort of ac- 
tion that is most appealing. 

Then there is the Miller Pad- 
lock lithographed display of the 
Miller Lock Company, recently 
described in Printers’ Inx 
MonTHLy. In that display three 
burglars, who are attempting to 
pick the garage lock, are the very 
personification of action. The 
same can be said of a Johns- 
Manville display, showing - 
back of a. huge hand, which, 
the language of the monieist 
means “Stop.” The fingers of 
this hand outstretched tensely, 
with the veins prominent, tell 
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In Des Moines, Women’s Wear 


Stores Use The Des Moines Capital 


lor more than forty years the Des Moines Capital has been 
“The paper that goes home,” that holds the esteem and 
confidence of its readers, that reflects this confidence in 
results to its advertisers. 





For the First Eight Months of This Year 
The Department Stores of Des Moines 
Used Their Advertising Space as Follows :— 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 1,162,595 lines 
Second Paper (Afternoon) 904,406 lines 
Third Paper (Morning) 155,251 lines 
In the First Eight Months of 1924 
The Des Moines Capital Carried 


More Department Store Advertising Than the Next 
. 2 Papers Combined 





The 14 Most Important Stores Carrying 
Women’s Ready-To-Wear in Des Moines 
Used Their Advertising Space as Follows:— 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 1,479,797 lines 
Second Paper (Afternoon) 1,318,523 lines 
174,343 lines 

In the First Eight Months of 1924 

The Des Moines Capital Carried 


More Women’s Wear Store Advertising 
Than the Next Two Papers Combined. 


These are significant facts to you who want to reach the 
homes in the richest section of well-to-do Iowa. 


The Des Moiues Capital 


No Duplication - - - No Forced Circulation 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Special Representatives 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
§8 East Washington Street - Chicago 








One of our most successful 
customers recently said: 


“Ten years ago we felt that adver- 
tising was largely a gamble; today 
we consider advertising as safe 
and as profitable an investment 
as we know of.” 


This manufacturer’s sales in 
1914 totaled $600,000; he 
expects to finish 1924 with a 
volume of about $12,000,000 
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story of quick action that every 
automobilist will most readily un- 
lerstand. 

A rather new idea in the use 
»f lithographed displays that 
spell action is the plan of de- 
igning a number of small pieces 
which can be placed here and 
there in the window. The Stan- 
ley Works distribute these among 
their dealers. Each small litho- 
graphed piece contains a _ pic- 
ture of some individual using 
one of the Stanley tools. One 
window display, reproduced in 
current Stanley business-paper 
advertising, shows at least sixteen 
of these, each one different. They 
liven up a dealer’s window. 

Johnson & Johnson has a little 
baby perform similarly in win- 
dow advertising .for Johnson’s 
Baby Powder. In one litho- 
graphed piece the baby is shown 
reaching for a box of tale which 
is resting on top of a stool. An- 
other pictures a tot in a swing 
holding an inverted tin of talc 
in its hands, its legs curled. up, 
and the tale falling on its little 
body. 


A COLORFUL SUGGESTION 


The Eastman Kodak Company 
tells . its dealers of another 
method of getting action into the 
window. Kodak distributors are 
instructed to cover the window 
background with French blue 
crepe paper. Then they are told 
to cut different sizes of disks, the 
largest to be jade green, the 
next apple green, the next canary 
yellow, light orange and finally 
orange. These are to be placed 
before the French blue crepe 
paper, with the smallest up front 
and the largest in the rear. Grass 
mats are used on the floor and 
there is a little knoll in the cen- 
tre. The result is a window por- 
traying a sunrise. “You'll be 
surprised at the realistic effect,” 
the company says. 

Get action in your dealers’ win- 
dows. If an actual moving dis- 
play is too expensive, or unde- 
sirable for other reasons, then 
see what you can do to suggest 
action, Action is the first, sec- 
ond and third parts of success- 
ful window displays. 
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Is This Definition Complete? 


Cuartes C. Green ADVERTISING 
Acency, Inc. 
New York, Sept. 2, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In order to help maintain the inter- 
est recently aroused in a modern defi- 
nition of “Advertising,”’ and in the hope 
of bringing to light a definition that 
will do justice to the subject and be 
readily understandable to those outside 
as well as in the profession, I respect- 
fully submit my contribution: 

Advertising is any means or method 
for the communication of essential in- 
formation as to where, when and how 
a commodity or service may be 
tained and why it is desirable. 

It announces to the world a new 
invention; a new product—or a new 
use for an old one; a new. service—or 
an old one for modern ‘use—and tells 
where it may be obtained, when it is 
available, how it serves its purpose, why 
it should be purchased. 

Advertising is a natural medium of 
social, commercial and professional inter- 
course through which buyer and seller 
are brought together for a mutual ex- 
change of value and satisfaction. 

CuHarves C. Green ADVERTISING 
Acency, Inc., 
Doucitas WaKEFIELD CouTLée, 
Director, Mail Order Division. 


Campaign Planned for New 
Brake Control 


The Utility Trailer Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles, is marketing a 
new device, the Parrish Brake Control 
for trailers, An advertising campaign 
is planned in business papers which will 
be supplemented by direct-mail adver- 
tising to truck owners and truck drivers. 
The L. S. Gillham Company, Los Angeles, 
advertising agency, will direct this 
campaign. 

The Thompson Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Los Angeles, also has appointed 
the Gillham agency to direct its ad- 
vertising. Rotogravure space in Pacific 
Coast newspapers is being used in a cam- 
paign on adjustable sprinkler heads. 


Form New Merchandising 
Service 


Contact Merchandising is the name of 
a new business which has been formed 
at New York. It will act as a manufac- 
turers’ representative in assisting deal- 
ers with their merchandising ee 
Eugene F. Spiegel, president of the Bur- 
lock Non-Skid Tire Corporation, is pres- 
ident of the new company. 


Beauty Specialist Account 
for Hanser Agency 


Dorothy Gray, New York, beauty 
specialist, has placed her advertising 
account with The Hanser Advertising 
Agency, Inc., also of that city. Class 
and women’s magazines and rotogravure 
advertising in metropolitan newspapers 
will be used. 
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When the 
Law Sets the Advertis- 
ing Rate 


Suit Brought by the City of Cleve- 
land against the Legal News 
Publishing Company, Shows 
That a Municipality Cannot Pay 
a Higher Space Rate Than That 
Called for by State Statute. 


N contracting for advertising 

space an individual is limited 
only by his own desires and, of 
course, those of the owner of the 
medium to be used, as to the 
amount of space he _ will use 
and the price he will pay. He 
may agree to pay whatever 
rate. he thinks the advertising is 
worth and he will be held liable 
on his contract. 

But a city, county or other mu- 
nicipal corporation is frequently 
limited by law as to the amount 
of indebtedness which may be in- 
curred or the amount which may 
be expended in a particular enter- 
prise or project. 

These statutory provisions must 
be observed, not only by the mu- 
nicipal corporation, but by the 
persons with whom it deals. It 
has been held that, where a mu- 
nicipal corporation has exceeded 
its statutory authority in the mat- 
ter of paying out money the 
amount illegally paid may be re- 
covered. 

This principle was applied to an 
advertising contract by the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio in a recent 
decision, City of Cleveland v. 
Legal News Publishing Company 
(144 N. E. Rep. 256). 

The decision involves section 
6251 of the General Code of Ohio, 
which regulates “Legal Advertis- 
ing” and provides as follows: 

“Publishers of newspapers may 
charge and receive for the publi- 
cation of advertisements, notices 
and proclamations required to be 
published by a public officer of 
the State, county, city, village, 
township, school, benevolent or 
other public institution, or by a 
trustee, assignee, executor or ad- 
ministrator the following sums, 
except where the rate is othérwise 
fixed by law, to wit: For the 
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first insertion one dollar for each 
square, and for each additional! 
insertion authorized by law or the 
person ordering the insertion, fifty 
cents for each square.” 

It appeared that the city of 
Cleveland offered certain legal ad- 
vertising matter pertaining to the 
extension of water mains, street 
improvements and bonds issued to 
raise funds for carrying on the 
work to the defendant Legal 
News Publishing Company, but 
the company rejected the adver- 
tising. Its reason was that, by 
reason of the increased cost of 
paper and labor it could not print 
the city’s advertising at the rates 
specified in the statute without 
sustaining a loss. 

The company stated that it 
could not continue to publish city 
advertising at the rate of fifty 
cents for each square for in- 
sertions after the first, but would 
have to charge a flat rate of one 
dollar for each square on all 
insertions. This proposition was 
agreed to orally by the proper city 
officials and the Legal News com- 
pany published advertising for the 
city during a period beginning 
November 4, 1920, and ending 
June 6, 1922, which was paid for 
by the city at the advanced rates. 
. "Thereafter, the department of 
the auditor of the State of Ohio, 
acting through its bureau of in- 
spection and supervision of public 
offices, made an inspection of the 
city’s records. As a result of this 
investigation, a report was filed 
with the city’s director of law in- 
dicating that the city had over- 
paid the Legal News company for 
advertising the sum of $1,074.81, 
and the city then brought action 
to recover that sum. 

For a defense, the company set 
up the city’s agreement to pay for 
space at the increased rate and 
further alleged “that said contract 
was entered into in good faith, 
without fraud or collusion, and 
for the sole purpose of procuring 
legal publications at the lowest 
rate obtainable; that the contract 
was fully performed by the de- 
fendant and that the city received 
its benefits; that the defendant 
was paid from time to time as 
the bills were presented, and that 
if any illegality tainted the con- 
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The 
Syracuse, N. Y., Herald 


for the past several years has been employed very 
successfully as a 


Tryout Publication 


Syracuse is a city of greatly diversified manufactur- 
ing. Business conditions are therefore normally 
good as prosperity is not dependent upon the manu- 
facture of any one commodity. At present Syracuse 
is in a very prosperous condition. It is an ideal 
point for a tryout campaign as the experience gained 
can be applied generally throughout other sections 
of the country. 


The Service Department 


of the HERALD is very well equipped to handle 
ANY merchandising problem. The assistance 
rendered is effective and complete. This service, 
hooked up with the HERALD, which leads in all 
forms of advertising and is dominant in its field, 
absolutely insures a successful campaign. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Glohe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 


Sharon Building 514 Leary Building San Fernando Building 
San Franeisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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tract, the city was a party thereto, 
and benefited thereby, although 
under a mistake of law, and was 
estopped from claiming the recov- 
ery of any moneys paid to the de- 
fendant.” 

The trial court found in favor 
of the Legal News company and 
this was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals. But when the matter 
came before the Supreme Court 
upon appeal, the lower courts were 
reversed and it was held that the 
city was entitled to recover the 
amount for which it sued. 

In reaching this conclusion, ee 
Supreme Court wrote, in part, 
its opinion as follows: 


. the chief contention. of the de- 
fendant in error is based upon its de- 
fense that by reason of the advanced 
cost of prose and labor it could not print 
the legal advertising at the statutory rate 
without loss; that the parties mutually 
entered into an oral contract to pay a 
rate in excess of the legal rate; and that 
the contract was entered into without 
fraud or collusion and was fully per- 
formed by the defendant and the moneys 
paid to it under the agreement. In 
affirming the trial court, the Court of 
Appeals sustained the sufficiency of this 
defense, relying upon the case of State 
ex rel. Hunt v. Fronizer, 77 Ohio St. 
7, 82 N. E. 518. The present case can 
be distinguished from that case. The 
parties to this contract were presumed 
to know the law, which prevented them 
from agreeing upon a rate for legal ad- 
vertising in excess of the maximum rate 
provided by statute. Here the publisher 
is not denied compensation for the 
service performed, but is permitted to 
retain the maximum legal rate that the 
statute allows. The city’s petition seeks 
to recover only the amount charged and 
paid for advertising in excess of the 
legal rate provided by statute. In this 
aspect the case is distinguishable from 
the Fronizer Case, and is controlled by 
the principle indicated in Vindicator 
Printing Co. v. 7“ supra. 


Advanced by Canadian 


Industrial Alcohol Company 
George G. Kaestner has been ad- 
vanced by the Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol Company, Limited, Montreal, 
to the position of sales manager. He 
has been directing the marketing of 
Maple Leaf Brand denatured alcohol 
for dried grain, feed molasses and 
motor fuels. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 
Takes Advertised Name 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Compan 
has been organized to succeed the 
Florence Manufacturing Compan 
Florence, Mass. The latter compa 
was established in 1866. Its first a: 
} Se 8 egorapciation was $6,000, in 
1892. Dari the last 6% years a 
proximately "®, 000,000 has been spent 
in national advertising, both in Ame; 
ica and European countries, accordin: 
to a statement of the president, Wil! 
iam Cordes, on the occasion of a ne\ 
issue of stock recently. The compan) 
he states, is the largest manufactur: 
of tooth-brushes in t e United States 
and one of the largest in the world, 
and also is the manufacturer of th 
Pro-phy-lac-tic nail-brush and a_ lin: 
of Pro-phy-lac-tic and wood-back hai: 
brushes. In no year since 1887 has 
the company failed to show a_ sul 
stantial profit or pay a. cash dividend 
he continues. Net profits are show: 
as $872,124 for the eighteen month, 
ending July 1) 1924. This figure com 
pares with $717,119 in the year 1922 
and $548,341 in the year 1921. 


M. J. Insull Heads Indiana 
Utility Group 


Martin d: Insull, president of the 
American Public Utilities Company, also 
has become president of the Central 
Indiana Power Company. The latter is 
a holding and financing company own 
ing the common steck of Indiana utilities 
which were known as the Brewer group. 
Samuel Insull, who was associated with 
his_ brother, Martin J. Insull, in the 
syndicate which took over these inter 
ests, becomes chairman ofthe board. 


Adam Willis Wagnalls Dead 


Adam Willis Wagnalls, president and 
one of the founders of Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, publisher of Th 
Literary Digest, New York, died last 
week at Northport, N. Y. He was 
eighty years old. Mr. Wagnalls 
retained active management since 
he founded the publishing firm in 
1876 with the late Isaac K. Funk. Be 
sides The Literary Digest, the company 
is the publisher of the Homiletic Review, 
the International Book Review, Standard 
Dictionary and other books. 


Montreal to Have New 


Newspaper 
The Daily Sun is the name of a new 
morning newspaper which will be pub 
lished at Montreal by the News Pub 
lishing Company. The first issue will 
appear on September 16. There also 
will be a Sunday edition. 
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J. W. Darr Join Joins Newmark 
Agency 
John W. Dart, formerly with the Dor- 
land Agency, Inc., New York, has 
joined J. H. Newmark, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York, in an execu- 
tive capacity. 


Has Investments Account 


Campbell, Stenzel & Peterson, Inc.. 
investment securities, New York, has 
appointed Laurence Swan and Asso 
ciates, New York, to direct its adver 


tising and sales promotion. 
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18% 
Gain 


September issue was that 
much ahead of last year in 
net volume of advertising. 


Month by month this maga- 
zine is growing faster both 
in percentages and in pages 
than all other national 
Hardware papers put to- 
gether. 


Why? Because the oldest 
Hardware monthly with its 
enlivening and constructive 
editorial policy is growing 
fast in reader interest. His- 
tory is being made today 
in Hardware advertising 
media. 





Associated with ? 7 
aniedn akvokvan Hardware Dealers’ Magazine 


The World’s Largest 372 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Export Journal The Oldest Hardware Monthly 
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A Proven Sales Builder 


The BROOKS DISPLAY CONTAINER sells the 
goods because: 


1. It has maximum advertising space on all sides, as well 
as on inside and outside cover, permitting wide range 
for attractive color design. 


. Main display cover automatically held rigid so it will 
not flop backward or forward. 


. Economical in price, due to ingenious patented fea- 
tures of construction. 


. Exceptionally strong—double thickness of stock 
around sides. 


. Opens up, displaying merchandise without rehandling. 
Displays goods at proper angle for the best sales effect. 
. Sets flat and solidly on counter. 


. Always before the customer’s eye. 


Ideas, dummies and estimates on display containers 
for your product furnished free of any obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York | Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS &iisias 

CONTAINER 

Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
A dvertising—C ommercial Stationery 
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Advertising Sells Safety to a Big 
City 


Heavy Death Toll Is Cut as Motorists’ Club, Taxicab Owners, Dealers 
and City Government Arouse Chicagoans with News- 
paper and Poster Campaigns 


By Dana Hubbard 


HE business of unscrambling 

traffic tangles, it appears, is 
rapidly approaching a science. New 
systems of block signals, one-way 
streets, wider boulevards, the 
separation of slow traffic from 
rapidly moving vehicles and its 
diversion into slow-traffic lanes, 
silent cops and a multitude of 
other controls all indicate the 
application of engineering meth- 
ods to the congestion problem. 
That these methods are justifying 
themselves has been clearly 


demonstrated in a great number 
of instances. 

Where, then, do advertising and 
selling principles find any field of 


application ? Stand for a few 
minutes at the intersection of two 
busy streets in almost any city at 
a rush hour and the answer to 
that question begins to frame 
itself. 

The biggest thing that the city 
fathers have to worry about, it 
becomes increasingly evident even 
from a summary survey, is not 
routing street traffic so that it will 
move quickly and evenly. Not by 
a jugful. It is human life and 
limb. Because the statistics show 
that in only one case out of five 
will the driver of an automobile, 
taxicab or truck be held for 
grand jury, it is clear that most 
of the accident-prevention work 
to be done should and must be 
concentrated on the pedestrian. 
This is precisely where advertis- 
ing and selling tactics come into 
play. 

There are definite and authori- 
tative records to show that street 
safety can be sold to a city and 
that advertising will perform that 
task. In Chicago, for example, 
several separate campaigns have 
been carried on by interested in- 
dividuals or companies and these, 


while not co-ordinated or sub- 
jected to any centralized control 
or plan, have shown that some- 


ithing effective can be accomplished 


by advertising. Here are some 
official figures by way of sub- 
stantiating that assertion: 

Motor vehicles registered in 
Chicago from 


247,827 
297,959 


January 1 to August 15, 1923.. 
January i to August 15, 1924.. 


Increase in 1924 


Automobile fatalities in Chicago 
from 


1923.... 352 
1924.... 326 


January 1 to August 15, 
January 1 to August 15, 


Decrease in 1924..... PT Ly | 26 


The number of persons killed 
per 10,000 automobiles for 
the period indicated above in 
1923 was 14.20. In 1924 it fell to 
11.17, an approximate reduction 
of 28.4 per cent. Of course besides 
an increase of over 50,000 auto- 
mobiles there was the normal in- 
crease in population. 

What are some of the real 
reasons for this falling off in 
deaths? Representatives of taxi- 
cab companies, motorists’ organi- 
zations and the Chicago city 
administration itself all agree that 
the one big, outstanding reason is 
advertising that is planned to sell 
just one thing—safety. The Yel- 
low Cab Company of Chicago 
over a year ago began to stimulate 
public opinion to insist on a more 
sensible, more humane rate of 
speed for all motor traffic. This 
company naturally trained its 
drivers thoroughly before allowing 
them to take a cab out on the 
streets. It paid them a bonus 
for not having accidents, and it 
offered to hold its cabs down to 
any rate of speed which the city 
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might designate. Going over 
every angle of the situation the 
executives of the company came 
to the decision that so long as 
traffic roared along the streets 
and boulevards at over thirty 
miles an hour anything that they 
as individuals might attempt in 
the way of regulating their own 
employees would be largely futile. 
Because of that the Yellow Cab 
Company opened up with a cam- 
paign obviously patterned to get 
the public interested to the point 
where it would insist on a lower 
rate of speed of all motor driving 
in Chicago. 

“Every man and woman in this 
town who drives a car owes it to 
humanity to slow down,” said one 
of the advertisements in this 
series, which carried the approval 
of the Chicago Safety Council. 
“The traffic is moving at the 
killing speed of thirty, thirty-five 
and forty miles an hour. And we 
owners of cars are more or less 
responsible. Those we do not 
cripple or kill by our own speed 
and carelessness, walk in the way 
of the cars. 

“Yellow Cab has exhausted 
every thought, idea and device in 
its earnest effort to find a remedy. 
But Yellow Cab is helpless. It 
can’t enact laws or regulate the 
traffic. Being part of the traffic, 
it must move along with it. It 
values human life—even one 
human life—above the traffic but 
it can’t do anything alone. The 
whole traffic has got to slow down 
if this death harvest is to be 
checked. Every person who drives 
a car is a potential killer. Every 
one of us has a potential engine 
of destruction at his command. 
And only when the people as a 
whole realize how easy it is to 
kill, will they come to their senses 
and stop it—if traffic were slowed 
down to twenty miles an hour all 
over Chicago, at all hours of: the 
day and night, the number of 
people killed and wounded would 
be lessened by hundreds. Isn’t it 
worth the effort? You may lose 
a few seconds, possibly a minute 
or so, but think of the lives you 
save.” 

A campaign of advertisements 
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like this appcaring frequently and 
using large space in Chicago 
newspapers hammered persistently 
on the points brought out above. 
Finally the demand for a lower 
speed limit became so strong that 
the city officials complied with it 
and the mayor saw to it that the 
police rigidly enforced the new 
laws. “One of the surprising 
results so far as we are con- 
cerned,” says an executive of the 
Yellow Cab Company, “is that we 
are getting our patrons to their 
destinations just as quickly as 
we did when everyone’ was 
allowed to drive faster, which 
proves that orderly, controlled 
traffic is efficient traffic. Besides 
this we know absolutely that we 
are having’ fewer accidents per 
man than before. We have 700 
more Yellows operating this year 
than last but our total number of 
accidents has not grown. 


ADVERTISING RECEIVES CREDIT 


“In a factory safety is largely 
a mechanical matter. A danger- 
ous piece of machinery may be 
surrounded by a screen. Moving 
parts may be enclosed. Better 
lighting removes hazards and de- 
vices are being perfected all the 
time to compel a man to be care- 
ful. In city traffic the condition 
is entirely different. You cannot 
make it impossible for pedestrians 
to get in the way of automobiles. 
It is all but impossible for a 
motorist to force the driver ahead 
of or behind him to use common 
sense. What you can do is ad- 
vertise safety and keep people 
from forgetting it; you can edu- 
cate people to the point where they 
will not forget the value of life 
and limb. Advertising alone is 
responsible for the fact that the 
average speed now in Chicago is 
ten or fifteen miles less per hour 
than it was formerly. And the 
records prove that deaths and 
accidents are fewer as a result.” 

About a year and a half ago 
the Chicago Motor Club began an 
advertising campaign of “Traffic 
Talks,” one talk appearing each 
week in two daily newspapers. 
These went to the root of the 
matter of accident prevention by 
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to the old horse car? Do you 

remember the tinkling bells, 

the weather-beaten driver, the 
scrawny horses, the nerve-jarring rattle 
of windows, the dirty straw on the 
floor? Three miles an hour was rapid 
travel in those antiquated carriers. 


Ce you hark back in memory 


Some concerns continue to travel at a 
horse car gait. Their advertising and 
merchandising methods are back there with canal boats and horse cars. 


This agency believes in rapid transit modern methods of selling. We 
are proud to work with such forward-looking geniuses as Powel Crosley 
Jr. and his organization of radio experts. They have vision and 
courage. During the past twelve months The Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion manufactured more receiving sets than any other manufacturer in 
the world. All accomplished in less than five years. Imagination, 
skill and determination to win—that did it. 


We are in position to help progressive manu- 
facturers in other lines a a similar goal. 


Let us aid you in formulating and 
carrying out an up-to-date policy. 
A letter will bring a representative. 


The Prather- Allen Advertising Company 


. . Usefulness to Clients ... : 
> Bast Fourth St. : Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. are thé sole licen- 
sees to manufacture and sell the Andy Gump 
Brushes, Mirrors and Buttons 








ANDY 
GUMP 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
Advertising Specialties 


1 inch Campaign Button 
2 inch Campaign Button 
Campaign Pocket Mirror 
Andy Gump Brush 


“Tie-up” your advertising to about one 
million dollars worth of free publicity 
by using Andy Gump advertising specr 
ialties. Cartoons are run in 300 news- 
papers and are read by about 30,000,000 
people daily. Illustrations of Andy and 
Min together with your own copy can 
be printed on any of the many clever 
advertising specialties in our line. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Advertising Specialties Since 1898 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. 
22nd and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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stressing some of the most 
elementary details of driving a 
car. Who Has the Right of Way? 
Who Is to Blame for Accidents? 
How Are Your Driving Man- 
ners? In Illinois There Is No 
Law of Comparative Negligence. 
Do You Know How to Turn a 
Corner? Shall Drivers Be Ex- 
amined? Regulate the Pedestrian. 
The ‘ Streets Are Dangerous 
Playgrounds. All these are topics, 
the headlines themselves, of ad- 
vertisements in this Chicago 
Motor Club campaign which is 
still appearing week in, week out. 

“Carefulness or safety, which is 
the same thing, is a commodity 
just as much as soap, cereal or 
suspenders,”, said Mr. Hayes to 
Printers’ INK. “It can be sold. 
Advertising can sell it and I feel 
that advertising is the only means 
of selling it. Last year 296 peopl 
were killed crossing the street in 
the middle of the block. In th« 
first six months of 1924 ther« 
have been only ninty-five deaths 
caused where pedestrians forgot 
that they were walking in no 
man’s land when they crossed 
streets in the middle of blocks. 
That is the result of education by 
advertising. We found that fatali- 
ties among children decreased 
sharply as soon as they got into 
school where they learned to read 
and where they came under the 
influence of teachers who gave 
them safety talks. But 57 per cent 
of all accidents happen to people 
over fifty years old. Perhaps 
other advertisers might remember 
that fact with some profit. Ap- 
parently their habits are so firmly 
fixed when they reach that age 
that even advertising has to ‘carry 
a very keen edge to change them.” 

In May of this year a Safety 
Commission appointed by Mayor 
William E. Dever of Chicago 
began an active campaign of edu- 
cation and é¢nforcement of traffic 
laws. The commission recognized 
that the two must be kept in mind 
as of equal importance if any real 
benefit was to come of its effort. 
While enforcement had to be Ieft 
to the police department the com- 
mission turned to the task of 
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English Finish 


KIMBERLY - 
CLARK 
co. 


High Speed Halftone Paper 


HYLO ENGLISH FINISH has a printing sur- 
face that will take 133 line halftones and show 
satisfactory printed results. Bleached Refined 
Groundwood Pulp provides a leveled-up 
printing surface and very even thickness of the 
paper. The ink absorption is held uniformly at 
just the proper balance for rapid drying and 
for maintaining all the color values in the inks. 


"Bleached Refined Groundwood Pulp is not cooked, there- 
fore the lignin remains in the center of each little fiber of the 
wood and is the material that makes our paper so opaque.” 


Leading Paper Merchants 
supply this paper in standard 
sizes and weights. 
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* Sell and Grow 


Progressive Business is a train of depart- 
ments pulled by a twentieth century selling 
engine. Production, generally, is limited 
only by the capacity to sell. To sell is to 
grow—in size, in profits, in power to serve. 


Growth is the evidence of the healthy turn- 
over of working assets. It is accompanied 
by decrease in unit costs—selling and pro- 
duction. Larger profits can be taken, or 
selling prices reduced, to increase sales. 


As fundamental to Growth, modern manage- 
ment applies scientific Market Analysis and 
sound methods of Cost Accounting. One 
gives the sales department absolute knowl- 
edge in place of impressions; points the 
way to efficient selling plans and successful 
selling action. The other furnishes the 
management facts and figures from every 
department—the timely, dependable guides 
to safe and steady progress. 


It has been the pleasure of the Ernst & 
Ernst organization to cooperate with firms, 
nation-wide, in establishing the simplest and 
most economical methods of Market Analy- 
sis—eliminating waste fields in selling; and 
sound methods of Cost Accounting—fur- 
nishing the power to control inventories. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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NEW YORK) CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. PAUL Los ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS DAVENPORT ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. Louis DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MEMPHIS DENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 





TAX OFFICE: 910 TO 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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selling education to the city in a 
rather original manner. 

Only $15,000 was available for 
al! the commission’s work. About 
half of this amount, it was de- 
cided, could go into an advertising 
campaign of three months with a 
Safety Week as its principal 
feature. In order to get the Safety 
idea to the schools before they 
closed for the summer, several 
thousand posters were obtained 
from the National Safety Council 
and distributed two weeks before 
the long summer vacation began. 
The Commission chose the second 
week of July as Safety Week, a 
period during which the slogan 
“Safety or Sorrow” thrust itself 
before the city’s eyes from thou- 
sands of sources. The initial letters 
“S O S” were painted on street 
sidewalk intersections, elevated 
stations and at the entrances of 
public buildings, theatres and 
stores by Boy Scouts who covered 
the city in trucks donated for the 
purpose by a transfer company on 
the night of July 6. Four thousand 
five hundred S O S reminders 
were painted in this way. Street 
cars, garages and motor cars of 
all kinds co-operated by carrying 
small posters. 


PICTURESQUE WARNINGS 


Probably the most striking de- 
tail of the safety drive, and 
certainly the most interesting one 
from the advertising standpoint, 
was the group of twenty-four- 
sheet painted posters which 
pointed out that “the next time 
you jaywalk or drive carelessly, 
just remember that Death is 
Permanent” and other similarly 
picturesque warnings. Several 
hundred steel signs bearing the 
terse statement, “One was killed 
Here,” were placed at each point 
throughout the city where a 


fatality had occurred this year. 


Other means employed were a 
motion picture film, speakers at 
business and professional clubs, 
posters in industrial centres and 
ditorial articles in the press, es- 
pecially the foreign language 
papers. 

No one would risk the unquali- 
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RESULTS 
fro 


‘PUNCH’ 


ESSRS. Abram Allware, 
Ltd., Proprietors of the 
“Cosy” Pot, a British invention 


which has been patented through- 


out the world, inserted a small 
advertisement in the SUMMER 
NUMBER of “PUNCH.” Re- 
sults have been indicated in two 
letters, from which the follow- 
ing are extracts: 

From the First letter, dated 
July 8, 1924: 


“*I am sure it will interest you to know 


that we have had a splendid response 
from the advertisement in the SUM- 
MER NUMBER of ‘PUNCH’ from 
all parts of the World, even as far away 
as the centre of South Africa and from 
Kenya Colony. I do think, & a 
speciality such as ours, ‘PUN is 
almost ,wnique asa losaaeeated 
Agent.” 


From the Second letter, dated 
July 31, 1924: 


“It may interest you to know that en- 
quiries are still coming in from all arts 
of the World regarding the ‘Cosy’ 
Pot as advertised in the SUMMER 
NUMBER. Two of our latest en- 
quiries are from Ottawa, Canada and 
froma “wr town in British Columbia. 
Both of these o eneeie, distinctly |- 
mention *P UN UMMER 

NUMBER. 


These Results prove once again 
that the Extra Numbers of 


“PUNCH” are of great com- 
mercial value to the Advertisers 
using them. “PUNCH” has only 
two extra numbers each year— 
the SUMMER NUMBER in 
June and the ALMANACK in 
November. They ought to be 
included with every advertising 
campaign running in the regular 
weekly issues of “PUNCH.” 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNC 
10, Bouverie Street, 
Tandon, F.C, 4, Ene 
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fied assertion that advertising 
alone has been responsible for the 
smaller number of fatal accidents 
this year in Chicago. New traffic 
laws have been made and, what 
is more, applied to traffic; new 
traffic controls have been installed 
and some streets have been 
widened to take care of the con- 
stantly growing volume. The big 
outstanding advances, however, in 
the saving of lives have been made 
in educating drivers and pedes- 
trians and in creating a positive 
public opinion in place of 
calloused indifference and forget- 
fulness. Advertising and selling 
methods produced those advances, 
competent authorities say, and 
these. same methods must con- 
tinue to bring wholesale improve- 
ment, since the task is one of 
converting masses of people to 
one point of view. Up to the 
time that this is written advertis- 
ing has helped save many lives 
in Chicago this year and because 
of that the Chicago experiment 
has been worth all the time, 
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thought and money that it has 
cost. 

Disregarding the humanitarian 
aspects of this advertising, it is 
worth remembcring that from an 
economic point of view it is w 
profitable for any city to become 
known for its dangerous streets. 
The accident and death toll nece 
sarily hurts all business—the aut: 
mobile and insurance businesses 
especially. . 

One of the interesting inferences 
that may be fairly drawn from 
Chicago’s experience is that at 
the heart of the problem of traffic 
congestion always lies the more 
important matter of human safety 
Life comes before business and 
traffic, and when life is conserved 
business and traffic are inevitably 
the gainers. Chicago is catching 
its trains just as surely and arriv 
ing home for dinner just as 
promptly nowadays as it did with 
a speed limit ten miles more 
liberal than that existing now. 
There are 50,000 more cars on the 
streets, too. And where one person 














Matnews “Type- O-graF” 
is neither a specimen book 
noraruler. It is. all new—an 
original idea. All type faces 
shown are on specially ruled 
sheetsdivided into pica widths, 
type sizes from 6 to 96 point. 
Number of characters in picas 
or inches in any face or size— 
lower case or caps—easily 
figured. GO| Every man who 
works with type needs the 





Stop Guessing On Type 


You can know just how much space that copy 
will take. This new way—devised to meet needs 
of our own organization— makes marking copy 


EASY AND ACCURATE IF YOU USE 


MATHEWS 


“Trpee-O-craF” 


Highly endorsed by Technical and Advertising Schools 


THE W. R. ATES ce., ADvERTIOING TYPOGRAPHERS 
BUILDING 


REFERENCES: Bradstreets and American Type Founders Company. 


“Type- O-graF”. Saves 50% 
of time in marking copy. Bulk 
of corrections eliminated. 
Q First edition all sold—one 
school took 150 copies. New 
edition limited to orders re- 
ceived in next 30 days. Q Sin- 
gle copies $12 —cash with 
order, Special quantity price 
to agencies and schools. 
Q Money returned if chart 
fails to meet with your needs. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Do you want to get 
better results from 
your form letters? 


*“¥ CERTAINLY do,” a prominent direct mail ad- 

vertiser told us. “I’d be making a great deal more 

money if I could find a way to get just one per cent 
more returns.” 

Why not try better paper? Won't it give the pros- 
pect a better impression of your message and your 
house? Don’t such things have their effect in leading 
hesitating fingers to the dotted line? Split your list 
the next time and send out a test with a third of your 
letters on Danish Bond. The figures will surprise you. 

Danish Bond is surprisingly moderate in price. 
Yet so surprisingly fine in appearance that you'd have 
to be a paper expert almost to tell it from the finest 
bond paper made. 

Write or telephone your printer, stationer or lithog- 
rapher for prices and samples. There’s a wide selec- 
tion to choose from, for Danish Bond is made in 
white and ten colors. 

Rising papers are also furnished in ready-to- 
print mailing sets and social announcements 


by the Old Colony Envelope Company, of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. Write for samples. 


DANISH BOND — 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 





Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company Ee Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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was killed oftener than once every 
twelve hours last year, the figure at 
the present time is one death in 
fourteen hours. That is not much 
but it is something. It proves 
that Chicago is slowly being sold 
on safety and with all modesty 
and honesty advertising can claim 
much of the credit. 


W. G. Colgate with 
R. Sykes Muller 


William G. Colgate has joined the 
~ and production department of the 

. Sykes Muller Co., Limited, Montreal. 
He will also act as account executive. 
Mr. Colgate has been in advertising 
work in Canada for the last sixteen 
years, as newspaper publisher, adver- 
tising manager of a furniture company, 
and with McConnell & Fergusson, Smith, 
Denne & Moore, and the Gagnier Ad- 
vertising Agency. 


Meredith Appoints Western 
Representative 


W. C. Wright has been appointed 
Western representative of The Meredith 
Publications, Des Moines, which include 
Successful Farming, Better Homes and 
Gardens and The Dairy Farmer. He 
will have his headquarters at San 
Francisco. 
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E. E. Garrison Joins Florida 
Chamber of Commerce 


Ernest E, Garrison, formerly assistant 
sales promotion manager of Durant 
Motors, Inc., has been appointed pub- 
licity director of the St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Chamber of Commerce. More <e- 
cently he has been with J. H. New. 
mark, Inc., New York, advertising 
agency. 


Insurance Advertisers to Meet 
at Pittsburgh 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence will hold its second annual mect- 
ing at Pittsburgh on October 27 and 
28. This meeting will precede the con- 
vention of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 


Milwaukee Account for 
Gardner Company 


The National Enameling & Stamping 
Company, Milwaukee, has placed its ad 
vertising account with the Chicago office 
of the Gardner Advertising Company. 


To Join J. Walter Thompson 


F. N. Merriam, Jr., instructor in 
English last year at the College of 
Business Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity, has joined the New York office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
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“LOUDER 


By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


ERE is a man who has made a success of business lite under a 
great handicap. His story is told in this book, rich in srunetine 
reminiscence, warm with delightful humor, and pungent with shrew 
comments on life and human nature. 
In original and diverting style, Mr. Calkins outlines the influences 
that shaped the life of “the Boy” in a little Middle Western town; the 
P the printing press that led him into an amateur’s adventures 
and a craftsman’s practical experience. The tale of his initiation into 
business in New York shows that foreign-born Americans by no means 
monopolize the picturesque ups and downs of our strenuous life! 
Unusually interesting is the story of Mr. Calkins’s efforts to overcome 
his particular handicap of deafness, with especial emphasis on the 
difference that lack of hearing makes in every contact of life, education. 
work, play, social life, and marriage. 


$2.50 at all booksellers or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 


PLEASE!” 
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Class Circulation is 
Merit Circulation 


In a community like Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, where there is high wage employ- 
ment for dad, brother and sister and even 
mother if she wants any more of a job 
than running the home, every household 
is a “class” home. 


In Fort Wayne, where ninety per cent of 
the homes are occupied by their owners, 
a building permit for a house without a 
garage is as rare as for one without a 
roof. It is not possible to say, “Only the 
society people can buy my product.” 
Everybody’s a prospect for everything. 


Nearly everybody buys the NEWS 
SENTINEL, pays a high subscription 
rate for it and gets no insurance policy, 
frying pan or radio set as a bonus for 
doing it. 


That’s the kind of circulation that yields 
the profits to advertisers as has been 
proved by scores of campaigns intelli- 
gently handled in the columns of the 


News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne’s “‘Good Evening’’ Newspaper 


M. C. WATSON ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


270 Madison Ave. 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago 
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Who is in the Foundry? 


Walk in on us unexpectedly, you prob- 
ably will find Mr. Gagnier not in his 
office, but back in the factory some- 
where. What’s the result? 


You would see inside mortising done 
by automatic machines producing 64,- 
000 pieces a day instead of a hand 
production of a few hundred as you 
see in other plants. And greater ac- 
curacy of work. 


You would see plates being cut apart 
12 at a time instead of singly—and 24 
times as fast. 


You would see such records as 28,000 
3 col. x8" inside mortised Plates, made 
and shipped direct to a schedule of 
7,000 papers in a day and a half. 


If you advertise in newspapers we can show you how 
to save time and money on your Plates and Mats. 
Outline your requirements. Let us quote prices. 
No obligation. 


GAGNIER STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY 


The Gagnier Corporation 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
51 E. 42nd St. 222 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Changes 
Trade Name to Win . 
Home Market 


FTER marketing its gasoline 
f\ under the name Hurry Back 
for the last twenty years, the 
Oriental Oil Company, Dallas, 
Tex., has changed its trade name 
to Oroco, which has been reg- 
istered with the Patent Office. 
This change of name was de- 
cided upon strictly as a matter of 
psychology, Walter P. Dyer, sales 
manager, informs Printers’ INK. 

There has been a gasoline war 
on in this territory for about two 
years, Mr. Dyer said. “Inasmuch 
as we are a home company in 
Dallas and market about 80 per 
cent of our gasoline here, we are 
making a_ special appeal to the 
local consumers to use our prod- 
ucts. Ours is one of the very few 
straight run gasolines now being 
marketed and we came out with 
the new name at the same time 
announcing that we were putting on 
the market a straight run product.” 

The results of this change of 
name, to date, have shown a bene- 
ficial trend, Mr. Dyer said. The 
company’s advertising campaign 
includes the use of newspapers, 
direct mail and outdoor advertis- 
ing. 


National Publishers to Meet 
at Briarcliff 


‘he National Publishers Association, 
New York, will hold its annual meet- 
ing on October 7 and 8 at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. The 
mornings of these two days will be de- 

oted to business sessions and the after- 

ons will be given over to recreation— 


golf and tennis. 


Cramer-Krasselt Appoints 
L. L. Turney 


The Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
aukee,. advertising agency, has ap- 
winted L. L, Turney sales and mer- 
-handising counsel. He formerly had 
been engaged in sales work. 


Joins Finley H. Greene 
Agency 
C. T. Bromley has joined the Finley 
H. Greene Advertising Agency, Ba 
falo. He was formerly with the E. P. 
Remington Advertising Agency, of the 
same city. 
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’ 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


Cotton is ‘‘hi-balling”’ 
to market in Georgia, 
where the crop is twice 
as big as last year’s. 


Advertising in 
The Journal Sells the Goods 


Employees 
House Organs 


For salesmen, office, shop and 
store employees. 
Mimeographed, 
pocket size. 
Published monthly 


Four pages of tabloid mes- 
sages that will help to arouse 
your employees to giving their 
best. 

Your firm name imprinted— 
making it a personal house 
organ. 

A gold mine of reprint ma- 
terial for house organ editors. 





illustrated, 


Samples mailed to executives upon 
request 


JoHN J. Lutce & Starr 
703 Market St. 


San Francisco 





If You Ship Advertising Materia! 
to Latin America 


A New Government Bulletin That Will Solve Your Problems 
on This Score 


Special Washington Correspondence 
 Sepascee ogee every American ad- 

vertiser who has attempted to 
cultivate the Latin-American field 
has had considerable difficulty in 
shipping advertising material, 
dealer helps and samples to his 
customers and agents. Not only 
do the customs regulations of the 
various countries differ widely, 
but there are also innumerable 
problems concerning the shipping 
of advertising material with goods, 
how to pack, how to determine 
shipping and customs expense, the 
time required for delivery, classi- 
fying samples and material, how to 
design material to reduce duties, 
and many others. 

Now, practically all of the ques- 
tions involved have been answered, 
and the entire subject has been 
greatly simplified, by Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 250, on 
the “Shipment of Samples and Ad- 
vertising Matter to Latin America 
and the West Indies,” recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 

This bulletin is the third of a 
series of four on the subject of 
shipping advertising material and 
samples to foreign countries. The 
first — No. 122 — covered the 
British areas, and the second, No. 
145, dealt with the countries of 
Europe. The Division of Foreign 
Tariffs of the Bureau is now pre- 
paring the fourth study of the 
kind which deals with the coun- 
tries of the Near and Far East. 
And when completed, the series of 
four bulletins will cover practi- 
cally all of the countries of the 
world 

In the introduction of Bulletin 
No. 250, Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau, emphasizes the 
need of the information the 
pamphlet presents, and illustrates 
the problem dealt with by relating 
this common experience: 

“Many American firms have had 
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unfortunate experiences in sending 
their samples and elaborate cata- 
logues by parcel post as the method 
of shipment most convenient to 
themselves. Often the packages 
were abandoned in the foreign 
port by the prospective client; or, 
if he withdrew them from the cus- 
toms, the client’s ill-will was in- 
curred when he was called upon 
to pay high charges or go through 
the tedious procedure attending the 
clearance of the parcel-post pack- 
age in order to receive something 
that in the end proved of little in- 
terest to him. . Because of 
the frequency of such experiences, 
and the unfortunate impression 
that they leave upon Latin-Amer- 
ican concerns, it is strongly urged 
that United States exporters study 
the conditions governing the ship- 
ment of samples and advertising 
matter to the various areas of 
Latin America and the West In- 
dies set forth in this pamphlet, so 
that they may know beforehand 
just what procedures and charges 
are involved, which is the most 
effective method of shipment to 
the individual country under the 
particular circumstances, and, 
above all, so that they may adopt 
a means of delivery to the cus- 
tomer that will be, whenever pos- 
sible, without cost to him and free 
from other annoyances.” 


SUBJECT COMPREHENSIVELY COVERED 


The bulletin, in a general sum- 
mary, then discusses the subject 
from four different standpoints: 
(a) When imported alone as a 
separate shipment; (b) when im- 
ported with other goods; (c) 
when sent in small quantities 
through the mails, and (d) with 
regard to the prepayment of duties. 
Under each of these headings the 


proper method is outlined in de- 


tail and from the viewpoint of the 

importer in the foreign country. 
“Printed matter” is defined ac- 

cording to the customs rulings of 
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Sign Posts 
of 
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Power 


No. 21 


Vermont Aties 


Brattleboro Reformer 


Barre Times 


Vermont Leads 
The Weigh 
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A large portion of the 
weighing machines used 
in the world are made in 
Vermont. 


Vermont lumber—millions 
of feet of it—and Vermont 
marble are important ma- 


terials for this industry. 


This precision industry 
uses much highly-paid 
labor. 


St. Johnsbury and Rut- 
land are the large scales 
centers. The largest scales 
works in the world is in 


St. Johnsbury. 


Atied Dailies 





Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 





St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 





Bennington Banner 





ha 
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the various countries, and the 
weight limits of packages, postage 
rates and all other necessary facts 
are stated. The sample and par- 
cel-post service to the countries is 
fully described with its limitations 
and advantages. The disposition 
of abandoned or undeliverable par- 
cels, the use of window envelopes, 
languages spoken in the various 
countries, and the coriditions of 
shipment to individual areas are 
also discussed. 

Then the bulletin takes up each 
country in detail and gives com- 
plete instructions for the shipping 
of . advertising material and 
samples of all kinds. All phases 
of the subject, in every instance, 
are fully explained under such 
topics as samples, advertising, 
methods of shipment, handicaps on 
parcel-post shipments, prepayment 
of duty, duty, marking, and docu- 
mentation. 

Undoubtedly every advertiser 
who is selling goods in Latin 
America could find the bulletin a 
means of saving time, money, pres- 
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the very latest available facts on 
its subject, besides much informa- 
tion that is not obtainable else- 
where; and to those who are plan- 
ning selling campaigns in the 
countries covered it will prove in- 
dispensable. The publication is ce- 
cidedly timely, since our manu- 
facturers, in rapidly increasing 
numbers, are recognizing and tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Latin-American 
markets, a fact that is emphasized 
by this paragraph from the latest 
report of the Department of Com- 
merce : 

“For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, our exports to Latin 
America showed an increase of 
slightly over 1114 per cent, as com- 
pared with the 1922-1923 fiscal 
year, representing in round figures 
$74,000,000, besides demonstrating 
the continued trend of improve- 
ments since the deflation of 1921.” 





M. Wile & Company, Buffalo, manu- 
facturers of Club Clothes, have placed 
their advertising account with C. Louis 


tige and material, since it contains Wilson, advertising service, of that city. 











Sales Manager 


Here is a going business, already very successful, out- 
growing early plans, outgrowing competitors, outgrowing 
the territory where it was launched. Now for National Sales 
under a manager who can’t be outgrown in one year or 
ten years. He must be a human dynamo. He must be 
able to set a pace—an organizer and energizer of men. 
He must match the pace of a big advertising campaign 
already started. 


This is a grocery trade product of universal use, with 
certain striking advantages over competing products 
Amply financed. 


Applicant must have a record of things really put over 
of organization methods really made effective—of sales 
volume really increased under his own direction and con 
trol. Give details of personality as well as full record. 
Name your salary. 


Address “ M,” Box 271, c/o Printers’ Ink 

















331 Madison Avenue 22 West Monroe Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ml. 
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Are you reaching these dealers? 


86,112 Legionnaire dealers will push the 
sale of merchandise and also purchase 
merchandise that is advertised in their 
magazine. 

Their local Legionnaire customers are 
not only loyal to their comrades who. 
are store-keepers, but they are loyal to 
The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 
and its adver- 
tisers. 


LIVEN UP YOUR 
BUSINESS WITH 
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SPORTSMEN 


By the thousands 
Prefer 


mr life 


L MAGAZINE SPORTS «*® RECREATION 





The Fastest Growing and Most 
Complete Sports Publication on 
the Market 


NOW 


85,000 


NET PAID 
(A. B.C.) 


Rate $250 per Page 


A. W. BROWNELL, General Manager 
110 West 34th Street, New York City 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


BiancHarp-NicHots-CoLEMAN 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 








Western Representatives New England Representative 
Wueeer & NortTHRUP Marx W. BurwiinGam: 
Wrigley Building, Chicago Little Building, Boston 
BES 
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h.ansas City’s Answer 
to “What’s Wrong with 
Real Estate?” 


T= people of Kansas City 
iave been shown that real 
estate in their city constitutes a 
much better investment than they 
thought. They have also been 
given repeated explanations of the 
definition and significance of the 
term “realtor.” ~ 

Members of the Real Estate 
Board. of Kansas City, which is 
a unit of the National Real Estate 
Board, wanted to let the public 
know what the board and _ its 
members stands for—what the 
word, “realtor,” means to the 
buyer of real estate. They wanted 
to sell the local population more 
thoroughly on the soundness of 
real estate investment in their 
city. 

Kansas City citizens probably 
knew a “realtor” only as Sinclair 
Lewis uses him in “Babbitt.” 
Today the average intelligent 
citizen of that city knows a 


“realtor” is a member of a national 


association of real estate dealers 
pledged to certain high eth‘cal 
standards. 

An advertising campaign origi- 
rally was launched to extend over 
a period of one year. Results, 
however, were so gratifying that 
it has been extended another six 
months, and doubtless another ex- 
tension will be made at the expira- 
tion of the present period. 

Advertisements have appeared 
each Sunday, the copy varying all 
the way from a full page to four 
columns the full length of the 
page. Nothing smaller than the 
latter size has been used. 

In the first few pieces of copy 
the definition of a “realtor” was 
the feature of the page; but 
gradually this was reduced to a 
single paragraph, which appeared 
in heavy type in some conspicuous 
part of the copy, and proof of 
the soundness of real estate values 
in Kansas City took its place. 

The advertising has been con- 
fined to no particular class of 
re.l estate property, both com- 
mercial and home property being 
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Key Cases ai | 


ee Business 


The adverti value of a substan- 
tial, metal hook, leather protected 
key case is unquestioned. 


jo pallet Br the Key Case is a 
reminder of your goods and 
an pee support for your lip and 
printed salesmen. 


Ferree manufactures a practical 
leather Key Case which is described 
and illustrated in the pocket-size 
Ferree Catalog No. 30. 


When inquiring for descriptive liter- 
= please slate quantities of Key 

pent pe Catalog sent on re- 
quest and without obligation. 


E:t.Ferree Company 
Lockport. N. U. 























FOR FALL 
and 1925 


Use 
The FLORISTS EXCHANGE 


and HORTICULTURAL TRADE WORT? 
“The Leading National Horti- 
cultural Trade Weekly.” 


Covers the — activities of 
the Florists, Nurserymen and 
Seedsmen, with ‘thelr many re- 
lated industries. 


In these lines there are about 
18,000 employers who buy 
delivery autos, motor trucks, 
fuel, farm equipment fer- 
tilizers, heating equipment, 
sprays, cold storage facili- 
ties, store fixtures, wire, 
florist supplies, pottery, rib- 
bons, paper products, etc. 
Write for Bulletin 12, giving full 
information. Address 

P. O. Box 100, Times Square 

Station, New York 
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equally featured at all t'mes. 

The ¢cufrent copy, as well as 
all that run in the past, is well 
illustrated with either line draw- 
ings or photographs. No names 
appear at the bottom, except that 
of the Real Estate Board of 
Kansas City. The organization's 
insignia Oceupies a prominent 
position in each advertisement. 

A typical advertisement com- 
partes teal estate values in the 
various periods of Kansas City’s 
development with <today, each 
proving the soundness of real 
estate investment in years past and 
now. 

Money for the campaigns was 
raised by subscription on the part 
of members of the local real estate 
board. When the decision was 
reached to launch the drive a list 
of the members of the board was 
compiled and an imaginary assess- 
ment placed opposite each name. 
Subscriptions were raised with 
these assessments, which were 
made according to the volume of 
business done by individual mem- 


bers, as a working basis. There 
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was no obligation on the part 
members to pay the imaginery 
assessment, and some paid c: 
siderably more than their asses; 
portion, while othets paid k. 
No real estate man who is 1. 
a member of the board, and the e- 
fore not a “realtor,” was asked { 
contribute. 

The fund was further augitie 
ed by contributiotis from pul 
service corporations whose 
terests are served by better ri: 
estate values. Among the com- 
panies helping out in supplying 
funds were the street railw ty 
company, the light and power 
company and the gas compary. 
The present rate of the insertions 
calls for. an expenditure of about 
$25,000 a year. 


Hazard Agency Appoints 
C. C. Forbes 


Charles C. Forbes has been appointed 
production manager of the Hazard A 
vertising Corporation, New York. Ile 
was formerly with Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., in a similar capacity. He also 
has been with the Bradley Press, Inc., 
as sales manager. 








Open—Two Unusual Opportunities 


For immediate acceptance there are open these two unusual 
opportunities with a well- and favorably-known New York. ad- 
vertising and merchandising service organization: 


1. For a writer of COPY which 
SELLS goods, who at the same 
time has sufficient personality and 
ability to meet, greet and serve 
the client direct. This man should 
have years of EXPERIENCE and 
submit proofs thereof with his ap- 
plication. 


2. For a younger man with the 
same general qualifications as set 
forth in No. I, except it is realized 
that this man will not have had as 
many years’ experience, but the 
successful applicant must know 
how to write copy for direct ad- 
vertising, should know something 
about trade paper work and have 
ambitions to grow into a No. |. 


Both these openings offer a good starting salary and presen‘ 
unusual opportunities for rapid advancement. Specimens of you! 
work, complete details of your past and present connections 
(CONFIDENTIAL), salary required, etc., should be a par! 
of your application. Your letter of application should be a samp! 
of your mail sales ability. (All material so submitted will be r: 
turned if desired.) A photograph with application may speed tl 
decision, ; 
Address “S,” Box 275, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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“The Greatest Invention 


Since the Half-Tone’’ 


is the way one customer expressed himself 
when viewing his catalog produced in 


SCULPTURAL PRINTING (Macyart) 


a New, Exclusive Process 


By means of this new, patented and exclu- 
sive method, a reproduction of your product 
virtually becomes a miniature model, which 
stands right out from the printed page in 
true perspective. 

In these pictures the hand can be readilv 
passed between the page and the plane in 
which the image appears. Truly a startling 
effect, for it faithfully pictures the third 
dimension for the first time in the history 
of the graphic arts. 


SCULPTURAL PRINTING (Macyart) 


a New, Exclusive Process 


While this process is yet new to your pro- 
spective buyers there is much to be gained by 
being the first in your industry to make use 
of it. So act quickly. Write us today! 


Complete information and specimens gladly fur- 
nished without obligation to executives who make 
request on business stationery. 


Sales Representation by agencies and printers 
invited in territory not now covered. 


AMERICAN CoLortyPE CompaNy 


ART AND COMMERCIAL COLOR PRINTING 


WORKS: CHICAGO- NEW YORK NEWARK 


1151 ROSCOE ST* CHICAGO-ILL 


“Largest Organization of Color Printers in the World” 
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An Advertising 
Agency wants 


A Successful 
Advertising 
Man— 


—a man who has 
already made his 
mark with some 
advertising agency 
“up front.” 


dl He should be 


able to write well. 


dL He should have 
an “eye” for clean- 
cut layout. 


dL, And he should 
know enough 
about advertising 
to take his place 
as an important 
member of the 
directing force of 
the agency. 


@, Address “G,” 
Box 126, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Retires from Spokane 
“Spokesman-Review” 


Frederick J. Whaley has retired as 
secretary-treasurer of the Cowles Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, Washiig- 
ton Farmer, Idaho Farmer and the 
Oregon Farmer. Mr. Whaley, who is 
seventy-six years old, has been asso- 
ciated with the Spokesman- Review {or 
nearly thirty-five years. In recogniti on 
of this long service he was honored 
with a farewell dinner. This dinner 
was attended by representatives from 
all the departments of the Cowles com- 
pany who presented Mr. Whaley with 
gifts in memory of the occasion. 


New Accounts for Campbell 
Service 


The G. Ober & Sons Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Campbell 
Advertising Service, Toledo. A cam- 
paign is planned on “Oberco,” a pro- 
tein-mineral feed. Farm papers and 
poultry publications will be used. 

The Royal Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, manufacturer of brooders and 
poultry supplies, has also placed its 
account with this agency. Farm 
papers, poultry magazines, and business 
papers will be used both in Canada 
and the United States. 


McGraw-Hill to Publish 
“Radio Trade Directory” 


A classified directory, to be known 
as the “Radio Trade Directory,” will 
be issued quarterly by the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., New York, beginning in 
November. The directory will list all 
manufacturers of radio apparatus, both 
transmitting and _ receiving, including 
the manufacturers of raw materials, 
semi-fabricated parts, and special ma- 
chinery or tools used in the industry. 


Joins Gilman, Nicoll & 
Ruthman 


W. Warren Teskey has joined the 
New York sales staff of Gilman, Nicoll 
& Ruthman, publishers’ representatives. 
He was formerly space buyer with Al- 
fred Wallerstein, Inc., and more re- 
cently was with the Dorland Agency, 
Inc., New York, in a similar capacity. 





New Publication to Be 
Devoted to African Interests 


A new weekly publication, to be 
known as East Africa, will soon be 
started at London, England. It will 
be devoted to the residential and com- 

= interests of East and Centra 

rica. 


G. A. Hanser, recently with the 
advertising department of _ the 

Construction Company, Jamestown. 

has joined the editorial staff 


Furniture Index, also of that city. 
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Just a Difference 
in Discernment 


For nearly ten years a na- 
tional advertiser had been 
advertising in St. Nicholas 
month after month. Another 
manufacturer in the same 
line began a campaign in 
St. Nicholas. He had “‘faith’’ 
but he was also “‘trying it 


out. 


Both commodities were on 
sale in the stores every- 
where. But both manufac- 
turers decided they wanted 
inquiries “‘to see if their ads 
were being read."’ Each of- 


fered a sample. 


The one who had advertised 
consistently with faith got 
over 7,000 letters in two 


months from St. Nicholas— 


an inquiry from one reader 


in every nine! 
The other said, 
pay. 


“It didn’t 


e 


In some 
65,000 St. Nicholas homes 
some 206,710 
young Americans from one 
to 21, but mostly of high 


Figure it this way. 


there are 


school age. 


The young people in those 
St. Nicholas homes—which 
are the finest in the world— 
are quick observers, rapid 
memorizers and persistent 
demanders. 


Remember, if you make no 
effort now to gain their 
attention or get their point 
of view, what makes you 
think you can do so a little 
later when cartilages and 
mental processes alike are 
hardened ? 


The place to make an ever- 
lasting impression on this 
growing generation is through 
their own magazine, St. 


Nicholas. 


Moral—there is none— it’s 


Just a Difference 


in Discernment 
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conception, correct in detail 
and appropriate in treatment. 


PUBLICITY ART SERVICE 


112 EAST 19TH STREET ~~ NEW YORK 
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‘isheries- Association Votes 
Advertising Campaign 


he United States Fisheries Associa- 
tic: at the closing session of its conven- 
tio: at Atlantic City last week passed a 
re olution authorizing an appropriation 
fo: an advertising campaign. As pre- 
vi-usly reported in Printers’ Ink, the 
purpose of such advertising will be to 
increase the consumer demand for fish. 
“kat More Fish,” was suggested as a 
theme for such a campaign. 

[he resolution which was introduced 
by Gardner Poole of Boston, retiring 

sident of the association, empowered 

ommittee, to be selected later, to out- 

e plans of raising “substantial funds” 

a campaign “to bring the in- 
dustry out of the rut.” 

‘The greatest need of the fishing in- 
dustry is advertising,” said Mr. Poole. 
“We must emphasize the great health- 
giving properties which positively be- 
long to fish, The American public is 
sensitive to its health and anxious to 
improve it.” 


Certain-teed Corporation 
Making Floortex Rugs 


(he Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, according to George M, 
Brown, president, | in his semi-anual re- 
port, has started “‘very recently in the 
manufacture of Pisorasn rugs, which are 
sintiog to the rug widely sold as a 

ongoleum rug.” The company has also 
comnnliaatel manufacture of additional 
lines of ‘roofing materials, especially 
shingles. 

[he company reports gross income of 
$2,546,045 for the first six months of 
1924. This figure compares with $2,902,- 
3 in the first half of 1923, and 
$ 


$1,615,703 in the corresponding period 
of 1922, 


Price-Hollister Company 
Appoints Milwaukee Agency 


The Price-Hollister Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., manufacturer of Ford trans- 
missions, Ford brakes and kindred lines, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Klau- Van  Pietersom - Dunlap - Young: 
green, Inc., Milwaukee, advertising 

ency. 


G. J. Palmer Joins Houston 


“Chronicle” 


G. J. Palmer, vice-president and asso- 
te publisher. of the Houston, Tex., 
st before its recent merger with the 
uuston Dispatch, has joined the Hous- 
1 Chronicle as assistant general man- 
er. 


Death of Benjamin B. Long 


Benjamin B. Long, former advertis- 
manager of the. United Railways, 
Itimore, died recently in that city. 
r. Long was one of the founders of 
Baltimore Advertising Club. Most 
‘ently he has been with the United 
ilways as excursion manager. 
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J. .E. Cullen Joins Hearst 


-- 
General. Management 

John E. Cullen, publisher of the 
Baltimore American has been trans- 
ferred to the staff of the Hearst Gen- 
eral Management at New York. He 
will continue the financial management 
of the American. Before going to Balti- 
more to direct the News and American, 
after the purchase of these newspapers 
from Frank Munsey by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Mr. Cullen had been gen- 
eral manager of the Milwaukee Wiscon- 
sin News and Telegram. 

Avery D. Marks succeeds Mr. Cullen 
in the management of the American. 
Mr. Marks has been business manager 
of the Washington Post. 


Lyman Barrows with 


“Investment News”’ 

Lyman Barrows, until recently man- 
ager of the service department of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the ad- 
vertising department of the Jnvestment 
News, Chicago, rather than of the bank 
as previously reported. He _ succeeds 
Fred H. Gray, resigned. 


J. F. Lynch Leaves Kissel 
Motor 


J. F. Lynch, for the last five years 
director of sales of the Kissel Motor 
Car Company, Hartford, Wis., has re- 
signed. With Oscar M. Nelson, of 
Minneapolis, he has organized Nelson- 
Lynch, Inc., to distribute Kissel cars 
at that city. 


A. J. McFaul with Chicago 
“Herald and Examiner” 


A. J. MeFaul. recently business man- 
ager of the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch, has been appointed assistant 
publisher of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


Gary “Post-Tribune” 
Size 


Changes 


The Gary, Ind., Post-Tribune, has 
changed its page size from eight to 
nine columns. Fhe columns are twenty- 
one inches long by twelve ems wide. 


Joins New York 
“Evening Bulletin” 
Valentine Massias bas joined the New 
York Evening Bulletin as manager of 
radio advertising. He was formerly 
with the New York Evening Journal 

and the New. York American. 


Monroe Printing Company 
Appoints J. C. Blaicher 


Joseph C. Blaicher has been ap- 
pointed manager of advertising and 
sales of the Monroe Printing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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When the Manufac- 
turer Wants to Borrow 
Money for Advertising 















(Continued from page 6) 


whether the commercial banker 
will lend money for an advertising 
campaign to a newly organized 
company. Mr. Ward’s answer is 
conclusive. The’ bank cannot lend 
money for that purpose. 

An illustration will make the 
point clear—an illustration that 
was not supplied by Mr. Ward 
and is based on an incident of 
which I believe he knows nothing. 

A company was organized about 
two years ago to manufacture an 
automobile accessory. The factory 
was built and the product was 
put on the market. The success of 
the undertaking depended upon 
a national campaign of advertis- 
ing which it was expected would 
familiarize automobile owners 
with the product, create dealer 
acceptance, and facilitate the ef- 
forts of the sales organization. 

The money originally set aside 
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for this advertising campaign had 
been cut into for other necessary 
things connected with building up 
factory and sales offic: organiz:- 
t:on. As the moment approached 
for the advertising to start, there 
were not sufficient funds left ‘o 
go through with the campaign as 
originally planned. So the matter 
was taken to the bankers with a 
request for a loan of sufficient 
size to carry the campaign 
through. 

So confident were the officers 
of the company that the banks 
would lend the money, that the 
advertising campaign was started. 
The banks, however, declined to 
make the loan for the reason that 
the company planned to pay the 
money back out of profits on sales 
not yet made. The company had 
by this time spent for advertising 
all the money it had and was ob- 
liged to discontinue its campaign. 
As a result the concern went into 
bankruptcy. The officers of the 
company thereupon blamed the 
bankers for their “lack of vision” 
and maintained that the undertak- 
ing would have been a _ success 























SALESMEN 


We are ready to enlarge the personnel of our 
sales organization and are using this means to 
reach certain type men who are interested in 


bettering their opportunity. These mén must 
have the following qualifications. 


1, Proven record in specialty peony A to Executives 
of large companies. Experience selling adver- 
tising space or some form of service preferred. 


2. Must have clean-cut, forceful personality with 
sufficient poise to interview busy officials of 
large manufacturers. 


3. Is now earning from $4000 to $5000 per year. 
4, Between the ages of 27 and 35. 

5. Single and willing to travel. 

This Company is nationally known and well 
established, rendering a service to manufacturers 
unlike anything else in existence. Those who 
qualify will have unusual opportunity for per- 
manent connection with an interesting business 
and congenial associates. Personal interview 
will be arranged for those who qualify by letter. 
Address H. L. Gibson, 130 William Street, New 
York City. 
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had the money .been’ loaned to 


complete the advertising cam- 
paign. 

Speaking of this phase of the 
subject, F. W. Gehle, vice-pres- 


ident of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York said: 

“The point most often lost 
sight of in considering the bank’s 
attitude toward the business con- 
cern that wants to borrow money 
for advertising, is the difference 
between making a temporary loan 
at a fixed rate of interest and in- 
vesting money in a business ven- 
ture for profit. 

“The two things are as widely 
different as day is different from 
night. The first proposition falls 
within the province of the com- 
mercial banker; the second within 
the province of the investment 
banker who. issues stock and sells 
it to the public. One is short-term 
financial assistance—cash advanced 
on a sixty- or ninety-day note. The 
banker holds the note but does not 
become a partner or stockholder 
in the business, nor does he share 
in the profits or losses. 
is financial soorgeumantion by an 
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investment, banker where pre- 
ferred and common stock is 
issued. Those who buy the stock 


become partners, so to speak, ir 
the enterprise and take a limit. 
risk for profit and loss. 

“The rules observed by a c 
mercial bank. in.extending a k 
have nothing whatever to do w 
the procedure of the investm: 
banker when refinancing a bu 
ness. 

“Generally, there are th: 
points taken into consideration 
the commercial banker when pa<s- 
ing on an application for a loa 

“First, the amount of capit 
invested in the business by tl 
officers of the company; é 
nature of the. business, whether 

e 
I 


hazardous or otherwise; and t 
condition of its assets, as to their 
being liquid or not. 

“Second, the relation between 
bills payable and bills receivabl 
Should a statement show that at 
one time a concern had bills re- 
ceivable amounting to $250,000, 
cash amounting to $100,000, and 
bills payable amout nfong to hawene, 


FOOD MAGAZINE 


Trade Mark Applied For 
The Only English-Yiddish Daily of Its Kind in 
America Covering the Entire Jewish Food Trade. 


132 Nassau Street, New York City 
Tel. Beekman 4660-4661 








CANADIAN 
ADVERTISING 





TORONTO + Lumsden e MONTREAL: 275 act Stw 







CALL IN 


" SMITH. DENNE & Moore 


LimireD. 
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Doing One Thing Well 


Out of a score of Premier accounts eight 
are “‘big national advertisers’’ whose combined 
sales volume is over two hundred million yearly. 


Any one of these eight have the organization, 
numerically speaking, to handle their own 
direct mail sales promotion. But knowing 
the importance of welding advertising and 
sales efforts for traceable results they wisely 
prefer to have their direct mail merchandising 
campaigns handled completely by the Premier 
organization—an organization’ of specialists. 


Smaller accounts also derive the full benefit 
of this Premier policy of doing one thing 
exceptionally well. 


THE PREMIER COMPANY 
Direct Mail Merchandising 
CLEVELAND 
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MIDLAND—Bankers |* 
« argt 

of Merchandise 7 

1s t 

, . app! 

The business of Midland Warehouse and he | 
Transfer Co. is that of banking merchan- - 
dise in a circulation sense. exte 
of | 

Your goods are deposited and receipted mor 
for. They are re-distributed upon order Pa 
just as you draw a bank check. tion 
E pos: 

Each month an accurate statement is pen 
rendered, similar to your bank statement. 7 
This broadly composes Midland Service. a 
Our prospectus “Space—A Factor in Suc- cise 
cessful Marketing” explains Midland Ser- ry 
vice in detail. It will show you how your app 
distribution problem can be solved at ae, 
oe . . U1} 
minimum cost. Write for it to-day. eon 
Nar 

MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER Co. if i 
15th & S. Western Ave. Chicago, Ill. di 
TOV 
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000: and at a later time the same 
amount of bills receivable and bills 
pay.ble, but no cash, the banker 
would naturally want to know 
what became of the cash. 

“Third, the moral standing and 
character of the officers and di- 
rectors. How does the company 
pay its bills? What is its stand- 
ing in the trade? What is the 
reputation of its product or 
services ? 

“After these questions are con- 
sidered and passed upon favor- 
ably, the bank may come to the 
consideration of the advertising 
campaign, assuming a company 
wants to borrow money for ad- 
vertising. 

“Every case of this kind is in- 
dividual. There is no way in 
which general rules may be ap- 
plied. Just because an advertising 
campaign is to be used is no 
guarantee that it will be a suc- 
cessful campaign. Many other 
factors enter in. 

“Assuming for the sake of 
argument that a loan is asked for, 
and the entire amount of money 
is to be spent in advertising, the 
applicant states, we will say, that 
he believes that if he will spend 
this money for advertising it will 
increase his business to such an 
extent that the increased amount 
of business will bring in enough 
money to pay hack the loan. 

“Tl cannot conceive of any busi- 
ness man making such a proposi- 
tion to his banker. It is just as 
possible that his advertising ex- 
penditure will be too little for the 
purpose as too much. Who is to 
say? In other words, who can 
guarantee that an advertising 
campaign will meet with a pre- 
cise degree of success? 

“The proposition is analogous 
to another. Suppose a company, 
applying to the bank for a loan, 
were to say that it is involved in 
litization of some kind over sales 
contracts or the right to a trade 
name. Thr company believes that 
if it could hire a particular lawyer 
to represent it, it would win its 
case. Therefore, it wants to bor- 
row money to hire that lawyer. 
Can the company, the lawyer, or 
anybody else, guarantee that the 
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Ideal for 
Large Runs 


Peorr is a big item of 


cost in a large printing run. 


Artgravure is printed on 
considerably less expensive 
paper than other forms of 
printing. 


Our booklet explains it 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


- ART - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORI. CLEVELAND 
406 WEST 31"ST. P1AIN DEALER BLDG. 


















EVERING SERA 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 








It Covers the Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. 3. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Are You the Man? 


Or Do You Know Him? 


HIS well-organized agency, spe- 

cializing in technical and indus- 
trial advertising, pursues a definite 
policy of expansion. We grow from 
industry to industry, equipping our- 
selves with personnel who know the- 
fields we add. We are now ready 
to expand’ to another industry. If 
you are a technically trained man, 
with several years’ agency or trade- 
paper service department experience, 
capable of handling copy, contact 
and solicitation and have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the electrical, 
material handling or other broad 
industrial field, it may be to your 
advantage to get in touch with us. 
If you know of such a man, please 
suggest that he write us. All let- 
ters should be complete, stating 
training, experience and salary ex- 
pectations, Address, in confidence, 


“L.”, Box 270, care Printers’ Ink 









































































@ POSITION WANTED , 





“Director of 


Art and 
“Production 


This man is now employed in 
this: capacity by a New York 
( Agency. 

In all phases of the art and 
production end of our profes- 
sion he is thoroughly at home. 
His ideas are prolific—his 
visuals attractive—his typog- 
raphy effective and practical. 
Whether the job be booklet or 
newspaper, magazine or roto- 
gtavure, he is capable of direct- 
ing each step of the process 
and insuring delivery on time. 

SALARY $4,500 
“N,” Box 272, Printers Ink 
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lawyer will surely win the czse? 

“Any business man who would 
ask a bank to lend him money jor 
an advertising campaign with no 
other basis for credit than °x- 
pected profits on business not yet 
done, would be doing something 
very unbusinesslike. I have yet 
to hear of such a case. A ma or 
company so situated should first 
refinance his business, or in otlier 
words borrow the money he necds 
from the public, or find a partner 
with sufficient cash who is willin 
to invest it in the business and 
share the opportunity for proiit.” 

What influence does a concern’s 
record as an advertiser have on 
the banker’s mind when he looks 
at a financial statement and 6b- 
serves that money has been spent 
in the past for advertising? 

This question has a bearing on 
the subject of borrowing money 
for an advertising campaign. It 
has to do with advertising good- 
will, or favorable business repu- 
tation. An illustration will make 
the point clear: 

A company in a manufacturing 
business applied to its bank for 
a loan. During the preceding five 
years various amounts had been 
spent for national advertising, 
$67,000 the first year, $135,000 the 
second, $200,000 the third, $300,000 
the fourth and $575,000 the fifth. 
The grand total spent amounted to 
$1,277,000. 

Here is a case where a great 
deal of money had been spent for 
advertising over a period of years. 
If such a concern wishes to bor- 
row money for further advertis- 
ing, will the banker regard the 
expenditure in the light of in- 
surance of future sales? 

In other words, to what extent 
does the banker take good-will 
into consideration as an asset on 
which to lend money? ; 

The vice-president of another 
New York bank, who asked to 
have his name withheld, said: 

“Good-will is an intangible as 
and is comparable in many ways 
personal character. It is a facto 
that is naturally taken into c 
sideration by the lending officers 
of a bank. Money spent for ai- 
vertising in the past should evi- 
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Automotive Statistics 


that Business Men 
can use | 


Published by The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation to help save some business 
men costly experimenting and show 
others greater profit possibilities in their 
present market. 





Enables anyone to take a vital percentage factor 
into consideration when making test mailings 
—visualize the comparative prosperity of any 
region—and note the possible market for sales 
and service that apply only to certain makes 
of tires and cars. 

It’s an automotive side light on the whole 
field of business. For prices and explanation 
of how these figures apply to your business, 
write our Nevada, Ia. office. 


he 
Reuben fiDonnelley 


Corporation. 


Chicago Nevada, la. New York 
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Advertising Manager 


available at once 


Fourteen years’ experience 
with leading manufacturers 
in the Farm Machinery, 
Tractor and Farm Lighting 
business, including two 
years’ agency experience 
as account executive on 
National accounts. Has 
planned, written and pub- 
lished practically every type 
of advertising used in the 
farm field. 


Address “‘R.,” Box 274, 
care Printers’ Ink. 











$15,000 MAN 


Seeks Opportunity as 
Executive or Partner 


This man has had broad experience, 
and has accomplished results, direct- 
ing manufacturers sales and adver- 
tising and as officer of advertising 
agency. His work includes jobber- 
retailer as well as mail-order adver- 
tising and selling. 

He has had an active part in direct- 
ing all of his present company’s ac- 
tivities, and is in a large measure 
responsible for the development of its 
business from a few thousands to over 
a million dollars annually. He has 
accomplished results by his ability to 
organize his company’s effort on well- 
planned lines, plus strong selling and 
advertising. 

He is a man of vision, keen mind, 
sound judgment and decision, Age 37, 
and married. With ability and energy to 
invest, he seeks a connection as a prin- 
cipal in a business which, though now 
_ small, has potentialities. He is ready 


to make a capital investment also. 

If you want such a man in your 
business, an interview, which will de- 
velop all details, may be arranged by 
wri "C.,”? Box 


279, Printers’ Ink. 
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dence itself in the financial state- 
ment of the present. When a 
concern comes to borrow money 
and offers a statement upon which 
very little appears except a record 
of sums spent for advertising in 
the past, the question may he 
raised as to how valuable that ad- 
vertising was if as the result of 
it the financial statement of the 
business at the present time pre- 
sents so little of tangible value 

“Or put it another way: If the 
tangible assets of a concern are not 
of a nature to warrant a loan, 
would it not indicate that the 
money spent for advertising dur- 
ing the past had not been wisely 
spent, and therefore the proposal 
to spend more money for adver- 
tising would not sound like a good 
business proposition to a banker, 
or to any business man?” 

Guy Emerson, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, is another banker who has 
given the subject of advertising a 
great deal of thought. He had 
this to say: 

“As to the question of what the 
banker thinks of advertising, it 
should be said that it is not 
ordinarily a banker’s job to pass 
upon the advertising policy of the 
companies to which he lends the 
bank’s money. Advertising is now 
quite generally regarded among 
bankers as an integral and im- 
portant element in the established 
machinery of business. But its 
planning and execution properly 
belongs to company management 
just as sales policy belongs to com- 
pany management. 

“Occasionally it becomes neces- 
sary for a bank to scrutinize the 
details of an advertising appro- 
priation, for example, when a com- 
pany is in financial difficulties and 
its affairs are under a_ bank’s 
supervision; but ordinarily the 
bank’s function does not extend 
so far. At the same time I think 
it has been sufficiently demon- 
strated that bankers who have had 
contact with the affairs of con- 
cerns spending large sums of 
money for advertising are 
thorqughly convinced of the value 
and importance of advertising in 
lines of business where success de- 
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Taw that J. W. Sanger, who as Trade Commissioner 
: the of the United States Department of Commerce 
oak P has lived ‘for the last seven years in Cuba, Peru, ‘ 
posal Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Hawai- 
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nker, p tralia and New Zealand making practical and } 
- intensive investigations of advertising and 
New marketing methodsin those countries, has resigned 
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? of the Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, 
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New England—An Ideal Territory 
for Try-Out Campaigns 


The many individual markets in the New England territory 


are ideal for try-out campaigns. 


All these markets are 


close together, which means compactness—one of the first 
qualifications of a try-out territory. You can work each 
market separately, or at a minimum expense you can work 


England markets. 
tory workers and laborers; 
sumers in the 


Where such 
tinuous 
character. 


the entire territory all at one time. 


Every class of consumer can be found in these New 
The industrial centers have their fac- 
the business centers their con- 
“white collar class” 
“toilers of the sea” and the rural districts their farm folk. 


diversification exists one will find 
demand for merchandise of every 


You can introduce your products in any or all of these 
markets through newspaper advertising. 


; the coast towns their 





a con- 
conceivable 


Each of the 


leading newspapers in the fifteen cities listed below offer 


you full coverage in their respective markets. 


Collectively 


they give you complete coverage of all New England out- 


side of Metropolitan Boston. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 21,154 P. O. 
Member A. B, C. 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, Po ye ey «ool 
Daily Circulation 64, 783 A B.C. —z2 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425.0 000 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs $60, 000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25, 711 A. B. c. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

ST 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. ferecram 
Daily Circulation "46, 730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3c 
Population 138,036, with ore 373,01 000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Deily and Sunday Cir. 40, 106 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (&vening) 
Daily Cir. over 11,341 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


TELEGRAM 
oo a 





PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 27,792 

Member 

Population 69, 169, with suburbs 75,000 
BROCKTON, MASS., SUTERPRICE 
Daily Circulation 22, 393 P O.—2c copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 
MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Net Paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37, 739, with suburbs 60,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 12, 693 am C. 
Member A. B. 

Population 22, 779, with suburbs 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., — 
Net Paid Circulation 11, 410 P. 
Member A. 

Population 41, 029, ‘with suburbs 110,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation "16, 627 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. S7Ax>\= 


MEROURY 
Daily Circulation 32, 425 A.B.C.—2e copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
Eacu OF THE NEwspPaPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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pends upon a large volume of 
sales. Banks have been known to 
urge the continuance of an adver- 
tising campaign, and have even 
urged an increase in this form of 
expenditure. At the same time it 
should be admitted that neither the 
banker nor the business executive 
has yet reached the same posi- 
tion of confidence in dealing with 
advertising expenditure which he 
feels with regard to many other 
vital operations which come before 
him for decision. Some concerns 
doubtless are under-advertised, 
and if this is true it may be at- 
tributed to previous unfortunate 
experiences in  over-advertising. 
Some companies to whom adver- 
tising might spell salvation do not 
advertise, and this is probably -at- 
tributable to previous unfortunate 
experiences with badly planned 
and unprofitable advertising. 

[ will make a suggestion that 
I have made many times before, 
namely, that those most inter- 
ested in the subject of better ad- 
vertising, and this should include 
advertising managers and adver- 
tising agents, should take upon 
themselves a definite program of 
education comprehensive enough to 
give the business man who buys 
advertising a wider and sounder 
basis on which to determine the 
size of his appropriation and im- 
partial enough to win the confi- 
dence of the banker who has 


occasionally to advise with regard 
to it.” 





Tide Water Oil Earnings 
Larger 


_The Tide Water Oil Company, New 
York, Tydol gasoline and Veedol motor 
oil, reports an operating income of $6,- 
179,138, for the first half of 1924. This 
compares with $4,359,157 in the first 
six months of 1923. After the addition 
of other income and deductions for de- 
Preciation, etc., but not including taxes, 
net income is given as $3,775,043, 
against $3,021,385 in the corresponding 
period of 1923. 





W. E. Cameron Joins 
“Good Housekeeping” 


William E. Cameron has been ap- 
pointed promotion manager of Good 


Housekeeping, New York. For a num- 
oo years he was with N. 
on, 


W. Ayer 
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Many Thousands of 
Portland, Maine 
Families take the 

“Evening Express’’ 

EXCLUSIVELY! 


Its Portland circulation is equal to 
15 out of every 16 homes. 


“A Truly Remarkable Coverage” 


In advertising lineage it 
leads by a wide margin. 
Checking by De Lisser 
Bros. for 1923 shows 
**EXPRESS’’ carried 
over 1,345,000 lines more 
than the morning daily. 


Our Sunday Edition=— 


The Sunday Telegram 
Has Largest Sunday Circulation 
East of Boston 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





WANTED 


Layout Man for 
Advertising Department 


With some experience as a 
visualizer. Familiar with 
engraving and printing proc- 
esses. Capable of working 
out, and in some cases origi- 
nating, ideas. 


Copy experience is not 
essential, but helpful. Keen 
sense of Advertising Dis- 
play is most desirable. 


Excellent opportunity for 
young man to perfect his ex- 
perience along these lines of 
work. Please submit sam- 
ples of work and state sal- 
ary expected. 


Address “K,” Box 129, Printers’ Ink 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pus_isHinG CoMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, Douctas TayLor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Dwicut H. Earty, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A.D. McKinney, Monee. 


San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
Foreign 


for six months. Ten cents a copy. 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $ 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
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Classified 65 centsa line, Minimum order $3.25. 
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On the Job ae me. leak 
an telephone 

Again around among 
our business friends we dis- 
cover that practically everyone 
is back from his vacation. We 
ourselves: have been home for 
some time. Among those returned 
is Henry Potter of the apart- 
ment above, who has been spend- 
ing two weeks with his wife 
on a lake in upper New York 
State. Potter looks a bit tired 
and his own home cooking doesn’t 
agree with him very well, but his 
wife will soon return. Others 
have been back for some time 
and are well started in fall busi- 
ness. While politics may be dis- 
cussed on trains and at lunch in 
a friendly manner it has been dis- 
covered that it is a poor side-line 
for salesmen or sales managers 
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and has been placed on a back 
shelf in favor of more orders in 
the order book. 

The man who played eighteen 
holes of golf morning and after- 
noon while on his vacation is 
starting off ambitiously to make 
half the number of calls a day 
as compared with the number of 
holes he played while away. But 
yesterday he made only seven. He 
hopes, he tells us, in a few days 
to get as much excitement out of 
each new call as he did previous- 
ly in getting a perfect approach 
shot dead to the pin or a long 
drive down the fairway. 

Almost everybody is back on 
the job. While it may be hard to 
get back to work, nearly every- 
one is making a sincere effort to 
do so. It looks as though there is 
much good business in sight this 
fall for those who get on the job 
quickly and stay there. Let’s stay 
on the job. 


When Is _ In telling Print- 


Advertising’s ERS’ a. + ta a 
Work Done? greatly enlarged 

or. general advertis- 
ing campaign in behalf of Aunt 
Jemima pancake flour which his 
concern is going to put on during 
the next six months, a representa- 
tive of the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company made this significant 
statement : 

“Do you know that there are any 
number of old-fashioned people in 
this country who continue to be- 
lieve that good pancakes cannot 
be made by mixing prepared flour 
with a little water? This is why 
we advertise on a constantly in- 
creasing scale and why we most 
likely shall continue to do so far 
into the indefinite future.” 

This brings up an_ interesting 
thought. One purpose of adver- 
tising, we are told, is to produce a 
cumulative effect that will cause 
people to buy. William Wrigley 
informs us the main reason he 
spends several million dollars a 
year for advertising is to remind 
people that they bought his gum at 
some time or other, liked it and to 
induce them to buy again. 

_ But how many people are there 
in the country, we wonder, who 
never have been reached by an ad- 
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vertising message? How many 
have never even heard of Ivory 
Soap, Spearmint Gum, Eastman 
Kodak? A great number, we dare 
say. Like the message of salva- 
tion, advertising has a long, long 
way to go before reaching “every 
creature,’ 

It is quite the fashion in this 
busy age to look upon competition 
as being so keen that there no 
longer are virgin selling fields for 
certain long-established goods. But 
there are. It seems almost ridicu- 
lous that everybody in the country 
who can read has not been reached 
by great advertising campaigns. 
Yet many have not. 

Advertising then, as it were, is 
to an extent yet as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. It 
is, to a degree, a missionary medi- 
um carrying the message of mer- 
chandise to those who have never 
heard. 

There is only one answer to the 
question of when is advertising’s 
work done. It never is done. As 
it gains new converts, so to speak, 
its opportunities for greater use- 
fulness unfold, making larger out- 
lays advisable and _ profitable. 
When the lost are found they must 
be cultivated, nurtured and built 
up. This is to say nothing of the 
many always to be found in the 
outer darkness who readily will 
respond to the first glimmer of 
light. 





A Complaint Reviewing the 


Easily to Be current political 
situation for the 
Eradicated New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Mark Sullivan re- 
cently noted a_ feeling among 
leaders of the Democratic Party 
that their candidates’ speeches 
were not receiving wide enough 
publicity in the opposition press. 
This reminds one, oddly, of the 
so-called baseball magnates, who 
depend so largely on newspapers 
for the publicity that brings them 
business and yet who, with few 
exceptions, feel that they have 
done themselves justice if they 
insert two or three lines of paid 
advertising at the bottom of the 
sporting page to announce the 
times of games and the names of 
the opposing teams. Fortunately 





_ management. 
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for the magnates the fact that 
Brooklyn has just taken a double- 
header from the Giants is of 
greater interest to the average 
reader of a daily newspaper than 
the fact that Candidate Jones has 
taken a wallop at Wall Street. 
It might be well to point out, 
not only to the Democrats but to 
all politicians, that there is one 
sure way of getting publicity for 
their candidates in opposing 
papers. Leading manufacturers 
have been using this method for 
some years with marked success. 
There seems to be no apparent 
reason why politicians should not 
follow in the footsteps of these 
manufacturers rather than going 
down the path blazed by baseball 
men and prize-fight promoters. 


“1 Want That _red-headed 
president who, as 

Orders or related in PRINtT- 
Resig- sb ERS’ INK of Sep- 
nations! tember 4 in an 


article headed “Want to Stimulate 
Your Salesman?”, called a two- 
day conference of his salesmen and 
then adjourned the big meeting 
after he had told them that he 
wanted orders or _ resignations 
didn’t take long to give his mes- 
sage. Evidently he was a firm 
believer in the power of brevity. 
It is too bad that we have no ac- 
count of the results of this con- 
ference. It would be interesting 
to know if that “Get busy or get 
out” type of leadership was pro- 
ductive. 

Our opinion is that men need 
something more than such a sting- 
irg command to do their best 
work. In most cases they need 
to be led and. encouraged rather 
than driven. The slave-driver is 
a product of the older school of 
Often he still does 
good work and there is no doubt 
that his is the only kind of leader- 
ship that will stir some men. But 
plain words should always be 
spoken with a smile. 

Rough stuff isn’t out of place in 
some cases when it is applied 
right. It’s a good thing for some 
men to be hit between the eyes 
occasionally. It stirs them up and 
is often the only thing that will 
stir them up. But helpful leader- 
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ship is needed more than rough 
talk and most men can be led if 
one can find the right lead rope. 
If all men could master the teach- 
ings of Emerson as given in his 
essay on “Self-reliance” they 
wouldn’t need bosses, but it will 
be a long time before men can 
manage themselves. Therefore 
sales managers will continue to be 
a necessity. 

Sales managers really carry 
quite a load of responsibility for 
they are molders of men as well 
as directors of sales. Organiza- 
tions of salesmen will become as 
great or as small, mentally speak- 
ing, as their leaders. 


A Matter of A furnace manu- 


acturer told 
Faith and Printers’ INK a 


Works short time ago 
that when his company began to 
advertise back in 1919 there was 
a great deal of speculation among 
the executives of the company as 
to whether it would pay.’ “We 
tried it out timidly,” he explained, 
“as though we were walking on 
some treacherous surface wonder- 
ing. whether or not it would hold 
up.” 

There are manufacturers who 
are asking themselves now the 
question: “Will it pay me to ad- 
vertise?” Probably the question 
will be asked five and even fifty 
years from now. It looks on the 
surface like a fair question, al- 
though in reality it evidences 
some hazy conceptions of adver- 
tising as an economic force and 
lack of faith in it. 

A certain amount of faith in 
advertising is essential. Without 
it no manufacturer can go far. 
When an advertiser does not be- 
lieve that advertising will actually 
make his merchandise easier to 
sell and widen its market, some 
one needs to take him back to 
elementary principles and show 
him how necessary an ingredient 
faith is outside of business as 
well as in it. The manufacturer 
who is about to advertise would 
do himself a real service in tak- 
ing himself off into a corner and 
saying over and over again: “I 
know that advertising will pay 
me betause I have seen it pay 
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others. After all the real point 
for me to be concerned about is 
not whether it is possible for me 
to make advertising work but 
rather how I can make it accom- 
plish most.” Then he is likely to 
give his advertising a fair chance. 

The new advertiser is short 
sighted who hypnotizes himself 
into the belief that advertising 
will automatically and _ single- 
handed solve all his distribution 
troubles. Miracles don’t happen 
as often as they did formerly. 
Last year’s sales of the furnace 
manufacturer referred to above 
were about three times the 1919 
figure and he is generous enough 
to say that advertising proved to 
be a big factor in producing the 
increase. It made the company’s 
representative grow to new stand- 
ards. It made the company im- 
prove its product and educate its 
salesmen. It taught the public 
what it had a right to expect in 
merchandise and service, and that 
same public was prompt in de- 
manding all that the advertising 
offered. 

Successful advertisers and men 
in the advertising business have 
certain obligations to new adver- 
tisers. One of these obligations 
is to instil a foundation of faith 
in them. From the moment that 
an advertiser starts working to 
get the biggest possible dividends 
from his advertising instead of 
sitting back and wondering if it 
really will pay, advertising has 
something ‘like a fair chance to 
make good. 


Atlantic Refining Earnings 
Higher 


The Atlantic Refining Company, 
Philadelphia, for the first six months of 
the current year, reports gross income 
of $64,146,059, as compared with $58,- 
292,114, in the first half of 1923, and 
$52,509,915, in the same period of 1922. 
Net income for the first half of 1924 
is given as $8,528,721, against $7,- 
240,609 in the first six months of 
1923, and $7,458,635, in the same pe- 
riod of 1922. 


Joins Powers-House Agency 


W. S. Woodbridge, who formerly 
conducted his own advertising service 
at Toronto, Ont., has joined the cre- 
ative staff of The Powers-House Com- 
pany, Cleveland, advertising agency. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


*““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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The advertising of 

Cox Confectionery Com- 

pany is handled by J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


Cox Confectionery Company individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


E. R. Ricketts Vice-President and 
Sales Manager Yes Yes 


C. G. Sander Treasurer and General 
Manager 


F. Whittemore Merchandising Man- 
ager 


Information furnished by Cox Confectionery Company 


Se] 
=— 
_ 
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4, Suithaad, 
OMAMYUVUUN AUD OO Nylon, 


“PriINTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY are placed regularly in the 
library cars of our Broadway Limited, 
New York to Chicago and Washington to 
Chicago, and our St. Louisan and New 
Yorker, fast Pullman trains between New 
York and St. Louis. 

“A copy of Printers’ INK is perused 
regularly by our Advertising Agent and 
his assistants, and is kept on file in the Ad- 
vertising Department. 

“A copy is also read by our Publicity 
Agent and his assistants, who clip any arti- 
cles they feel may be of interest to our 
higher officers and forward to them for 
their perusal. The copy of Printers’ 
INK is then forwarded to the editor of the 
‘Pennsylvania News’ for his general infor- 
mation.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SysTEM, 
D. N. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


AMERICAN WireMoLD CompaNy 


GENERAL OFFICES ANDO FACTORY 


HarRTFORD,CONN. 


“The writer endeavors to absorb as much 
of the contents of the Printers’ INK and 
PrinTERS INK MOonrTHLy as possible, af- 
ter which it is passed along to Mr. J. A. 
Carey, our Advertising Manager, who has 
told me repeatedly that he not only enjoys 
both editions, but profits immeasurably by 
reading the many good articles which ap- 
pear.” 








H. B. Kirkland, 


Vice-President. 
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NEW monthly publication, RADIO DIGEST Meats 
RETAILER, offers 100 per cent coverage of Racca? 
all distributing organizations in the Radio esa 
field—manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. Elks 
The first issue of RADIO DIGEST RETAILER a 
will be dated October, 1924. Advertising forms heten 
close September 20th. a é 
HERE IS YOUR BEST |RADIO BUY 
The advertising rate in the RETAILER is 50 cents ae 
per agate line. A discount of Fifty per cent from this ae 
rate will be allowed to advertisers using equal space Pm 
in RADIO DIGEST. Stern 
Write or wire at once for reservations, + 
510 N. Dearborn St. 611-12 Times Building McCa 
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SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN | We announce with great 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 5 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- regret the resignation of 
tising) 
Standard Size 
Pages Lines FRANK H BURNS 
Review of Reviews...... 95 21,340 e 
World’s Work.......... 77 ~—-:17,248 22 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 74 16,598 Eastern Advertising 
Harpes'e. Seesites5s 50a 66 14,892 Manager 
SeribattO: oceeens cstaes 53 11,993 
Contaty eeeecssc-cceev 38 8,687 
Current Opinion........ 33 7,604 who leaves us to 
Street & Smith Comb... 19 4,452 -1 
Our Well fiecsscsivns 17 4,000 join the firm of 
EveryQOGy se ocossie0k ss 17 3,994 
Wide Wie < eo-us 6st 00s 17 3,976 
Mente ctsevssess cus 16 3,766 BURLINGAME & BURNS 
St. NIRS 60 85 SSc0808 12 2,912 : ’ ° 
Daw Ssdscenidensel 12 2,880 Publishers’ Representatives 
Blue Boke cicswcecsons. 11 2,591 Little Building 
Flat Size BOSTON 
Columns _ Lines 
AmerioOR 43.00 ccesecees 303 43,433 
True Story.c....scs0e 230 32,961 BURLINGAME & 
True Romances......... 184 26,312 BURNS will represent 
ed Gi osses:ss e000 174 25,005 - 
Physical Culture ....... 174 24,911 “Forbes” in New Eng- 
Cosmopolitan .......... 170 24,432 land territory. 
PRCT vckase-was ca048 140 20,136 J 
American Boy.......... 66 13,200 
Motion Picture Magazine 91 13,066 We congratulate both 
Panes vvcdacunaseeses 78 11,164 “Mark” and “Frank” and 
True Confessions ....... 776 48 fe 
| Hearst’s International... 75 10,857 wish them great success. 
Reyes’ TI i iateiasinase 56 9,581 
See Va wtveee<sons6 65 9,309 
Elks Magazine.......... 54 8,208 
GM sécendecisvwtssces 55 7,92C 
Pictwte: TOS sas. 050000 50 7,241 ‘ 
Metropolitan ........2+. 26 3,788 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 17 2,890 Member of A. B. C. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues)....... 708 112,013 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 494 84,061 Western Manager 
Good Housekeeping ..... 404 57,888 H. S. IRVING 
Harper’s NE. |. ctich see 332 55,930 Peoptes Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Woman’s Home Comp... 225 38,468 
Pictorial Review........ 189 37,852 Financial Advertising Manager 
McCall's java. «sss pbs se 184 31,336 EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
Hollands: oc cpogucss oes 110 20,835 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Delineated ss ress csas> 122 20,772 
Designeviras <0 0s.0segees 111 18,989 New England Representatives 
Modern Priscilla........ 103 = 17,510 BURLINGAME & BURNS 
People’s Home Journal... 95 16,193 Little Building, Boston 
Woman’s World ........ 75 12,810 
Farmer's Wife 11,634 
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New Haven 


CONNECTICUT 


Advertising Lineage 
First 6 Months 
1924 


Register Leads 


next nearest paper a total of 
2,235,815 lines 


**Register”’ carried 
788,358 lines more 
local display 


‘‘Register’’ also led them 


777,335 lines 


‘National advertising 


and 


670,122 lines 
classified advertising 


N.B, These figures show the LEAD— 
NOT the Total! 


And cover only first Six Months— 
NOT a full year! 


Register’s Circulation 
more than double that of 
any other New Haven paper. 


More than 40,000 people buy 
the “Register” every night. 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut's Largest City 


New Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


PRINTERS’ 
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Lines 
11,502 
11,006 

8,636 

7,172 

6,612 

6,080 


Columns 
Needlecraft 67 
People’s Popular Monthly 57 
Mother’s-Home Life 
Fashionable Dress 
Today’s Housewife 
Child Life 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg.) 3,280 
GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns Lines 
House & Garden. 462 73,002 


Country Life. 64,512 

Town & Country (2 iss.) 295 49,721 

House Beautiful 249 39,498 

System 35,690 

Radio News 35,289 

Vanity Fair 33,888 

Popular Mechanics (pg.) 29,539 

Arts & Decoration 28,481 

Popular Science Monthly 25,646 

Normal Instructor 24,757 

Nation’s Business 23,216 

Field & Stream 22,654 

Popular Radio (pg.).... 19,964 

Radio 18,746 

Garden Magazine & Home 
Builder 

Scientific American 

Radio Broadcast (pg.)... 

Science & Inventior..... ‘ 

Outdoor Life 

International Studio 

National Sportsman 

World Traveler 

TUNED % 64 e050 

Outdoor Recreation 

Business 

Forest & Stream 

Motor Life 

Extension Magazine 

Rotarian 

Association Men 


18,668 
17,655 
16,174 
15,173 
14,020 
13,711 
13,333 
12,715 
12,432 
11,892 
10,967 
10,263 
10,112 

8,597 

6,578 


6,474 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Aug. issues) 214 
Canadian Home Journal.. 141 
West. Home Mo. (Aug.) 93 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 87 
Canadian Magazine (pg.) 57 


Lines 
37,474 
24,829 
16,8306 
12,474 
8,008 


AUGUST WEEKLIES 
August 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 262 

American Weekly 
Literary Digest....... 


Lines 
44,528 
9,998 
9,728 
7,914 
5,076 
5,002 
4,294 
3,465 


Collier’s 

Radio Digest 
Life 

Christian ' Herald 
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You Will 






Have Good Neighbors 


That many shrewd advertisers consider PHYSICAL 
CULTURE a splendid medium for general advertis- 
ing (with or without a health appeal) is evidenced by 


the following list of products of a general nature which 
have been advertised in PHYSICAL CULTURE 


during 1924: 


Absorbine, Jr 
Add-Index 
Bleachodent 

Blue Ribbon Figs 
Blue Ribbon Peaches 


Buescher Band Instruments 


Chevrolet Motor Cars 
Comet Rice 

Conn Band Instruments 
Dreer’s Seeds 

E-Z Garters 

Fairy Soap 
Fleischmann's Yeast 
Forhan's Tooth Paste 
Forman Bonds 
Gateway Club, El Paso 
General Electric Products 
Gibson Instruments ~ 
Hohner Harmonicas 


Hotel St. James, New York 


Kaffee Ha: 
Kellogg's Bran 
Kenney Showers 
Kilrute 

Kotex 

Lifebuoy Soap 


Lion Collars 
Luden’s Cough Drops 
Maybelline 
May-Breath 
Mueller’s Macaroni 
Mum 
Musterole 
National Kraut Packers 
Noiseless Typewriters 
Nujol 
Old Town Canoes 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Phillips-Jones Shirts 
Post's Bran 
Postum 
aker Puffed Rice 
aker Puffed Wheat 
Shredded Wheat 
Spalding Sporting Goods 
Speakman Showers 
Steero Bouillon Cubes 
Van Heusen Collars 
Wearever Rubber Goods 
Welch's Grape Juice 
Wheatsworth Biscuit 
Wurlitzer Instruments 


When you decide to move your advertising into PHYSICAL 
CULTURE you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 


you will have good neighbors. 


Final Forms for November Close September 20th 





Physical 
Culture 
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Columns Lines August 29-31 Columns Lines 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 13 3,126 Saturday Evening Post 255 43,393 
EE cis 0 hese te oe 18 2,655 Literary Digest....... 55 8,507 
Youth’s Companion.... 13 2,277 Radio Digest......... 28 5,241 
Chierchanam . ox 00:00:00 12 1,729 American Weekly..... 18 5,027 
American Legion Wkly 10 1,466 Se ee ee ee 23 4,035 
CO ee ee ee 9 1,260 Christian Herald...... 18 3,188 
New Republic......... 7 1,029 Churchman .......... 12 1,714 
Ce ge OE eee 5 854 Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 7 1,618 
Independent 1 240 American Legion Wkly 8 1,230 
August 8-14 Columns Lines PE cata eee tenses o 600 
Saturday Evening Post 307 52,210 Independent ......... 1 252 
Literary Digest....... 73 11,177 Totals for August Columns Lines 
American Weekly..... 40 11,144 Saturday Evening Post 1,465 249,139 
pS 28 5,245 Literary Digest....... 327 49.851 
TDL Fsiete sd binekes 28 4,899 American Weekly ap eR 158 43.506 
CEE. adio-gkcdsed~ese 26 3,739 Radio Digest ee Sa 139 26,261 
fa SE ee eee 25 3,713 eet Tn es es} 145 24.772 
Christian Herald..... 13 2,291 SEE aL eee 98 14,955 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 9 2,222 Christian Herald...... 87 14,892 
Youth’s Companion... . 12 2,063 EERE iT Pre hag eee © 97 13.890 
American Legion Wkly 13 1,878 a ee 80 11,446 
er err 8 1,229 Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 45 10.149 
Judge ......eseeeeeee 8 1,147 Churchman .oséescccs 54 7,587 
(eee ere vee 7 1,050 Youth’s Companion is 43 7.410 
New: Republic......... 3 441 American Legion Wkly 45 6.502 
August 15-21 Columns Lines PU 60 Bik Seacesaw 44 6,205 
Saturday Evening Post 338 57,522  ouhe sure nae 21 4,539 
Literary Digest....... 90 13,764 New Republic......... 5 3,675 
American Weekly..... 32 8,941 Independent ......... 5 940 
OU cVccteabsteces 46 7,041 
RS ree oon 36 6,264 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Radio Digest ......... 31 5,980 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
BME  acaspesavspeewes 27 3,906 FICATIONS 
CE ik casvectaee ds. 18 2,716 Columns Lines 
Christian Herald...... 13 2,338 1. Vogue (2 issues).... 708 112,013 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 8 1,855 2. Ladies’ Home Journal 494 84,061 
Churchman .......... 11 1,636 = 3. House & Garden..... 462 73,602 
American Legion Wkly 10 1,559 4. Country Life........ 384 64,512 
Judge ...-...eeeeeees 10 1,547 5. Good Housekeeping.. 404 57,888 
DE cauecedess ees 10 1,470 6. Harper’s Bazar...... 332 55,930 
New Republic......... v) 1,323 7.Town & Country(2is) 295 49,721 
Youth’s Companion. ... 5 883 Bnei oe ehh 303 43,433 
Independent ......... 3 448 9. House Beautiful..... 249 39,498 
August 22-28 Columns Lines 10. Woman’s Home Comp. 225 38,408 
Saturday Evening Post 362 51,486 11. Pictorial Review..... 189 37,852 
American Weekly..... 30 8,396 12. Macleans (2 Aug. iss.) 214 37,474 
Literary Digest....... 43 BGS : |: RA: TEND: o:0k 09% 0 0 be 249 35,690 
Radio Digest ......... 25 4,793 14. Radio News......... 240 35,289 
ee ee erie 26 4,498 25. VOY BOs ac sccas 214 33,888 
Christian Herald ..... 21 3,610 16, True, Beate o:. sasede 230 32,961 
po a ee yf ae 17 2,425 SF TED benno 3 ous 184 31,336 
Outlet ck o's sense cy 3a 16 2,336 18. Pop. Mechanics (pg.) 131 29,539 
Youth’s Companion... . 12 2,187 19. Arts & Decorations... 169 28,481 
Se rer y ee 13 1,977 20. True Romances...... 184 =. 26,312 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 5 1,328 21. Popular Science Mo.. 179 25,646 
Churchman .......... 9 1,279 22. Red: Bok... ..5..... 174 25,005 
New Republic......... 6 882 23. Physical Culture..... 174 =. 24,911 
JUETE. ccivccvccvsovece 2 391 24. Canadian Home Jour. 141 24,829 
American Legion Wkly 2 369 25. Normal Instructor.... 145 24,757 
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CURRENT 
OPINION 


OSEPH PULITZER, a blind man, built up 

one of the greatest newspaper properties 
4 in America. He seldom went near the 
office; in fact he spent most of his time in 
far away corners of the world. His contacts were 
maintained by a staff of trained secretaries who 
read everything, and then re-read aloud to him the 
salient portions. 





Every busy man, whether he has his sight or 
not, resembles Joseph Pulitzer, in that he needs a 
staff of expert secretaries to wade through the sea 
of published material and fish out the salient 
portions. 


Current Opinion is that skillful staff of secre- 
taries. For 36 years its editors have been extract- 
ing the grains of wheat from the mountains of 
printed chaff, reprinting, explaining and in- 
terpreting all the latest developments in every 
department of life. Every month Current Opinion 
puts its thousands of enthusiastic readers into 
immediate contact with the whole world. 


This is one way of accounting for the fact that 
advertisers find their insertions in Current 
Opinion so effective. 


100,000 net paid—guaranteed 





Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
R. B. SCRIBNER : LER 
50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, II. 























FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 
ADVERTISING 


GENERAL 
1 


American 
weg wl (2 Aug. 


issues)... 


Red Boo 
Physical Culture 
Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan 
World’s Work 
Atlantic Monthly 
Photoplay 
arper’s 
American Boy 
Scribner’s 
Motion Picture 
Sunset 
Century 
Metropolitan 
Hearst’s International 
Boys’ Life 
Current Opinion 
McClure’s 
Boys’ Magazine 
Munsey’s 
St. Nicholas 
Everybody’s 


*New size. tNot published. 
tThree-year total. 
Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion. . 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 
Delineator 


+Designer & Woman’s Mag... 


Modern Priscilla 
People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s World 
Needlecraft 

People’s oe, Monthly 
Mother’s-Home Life 
Today’s Housewife 


*New size. tT wo maga- 
zines now combined. 
House & Garden 
Town & Country (2 issues)... 
Country Life 
System 
Vanity Fair 
House Beautiful 
Popular Mechanics 
Field & Stream 
Popular Science Monthly 
Nation’s Business 
Science & Invention 
National Sportsman 
Theatre 
Outdoor Recreation 
Scientific American 
Outdoor Life 
Forest & Stream 


*New size. 


Magazine.... 


348,971 
OMEN’S MAGAZINES 





MAGAZINES 
1923 
43,196 
40,425 
28,636 
21,924 
25,126 
23,751 
21,974 
21,212 
19,552 
17,782 
16,568 
15,136 
16,626 12,991 
14,586 12,402 
11,872 11,928 
*9,743 *12,857 
*10,711 


1922 
34,394 
32,175 
25,156 
25,996 
25,143 
20,816 
22,176 
20,884 
16,393 
19,495 
14,915 
15,288 


*3, 497 *3, 738 


1921 
29,479 
23,927 
25,551 
23,573 
21,904 
20,263 
21,501 
20,967 
16,050 
18,371 
12,266 
14,476 
11,798 
15,632 
12,096 
11,236 

6,678 

7,204 

4,652 





405,018 370,395 
115,343 
80,766 
58,384 
54,718 
35,940 
36,539 
37,099 
24,155 
19,423 
18,274 
17,330 
14,042 
10,440 


83,240 
76,893 
48,148 
41,299 
36,074 
33,080 
28,694 
21,221 
17,979 
15,076 
16,292 
11,949 

9,562 

9,807 
*5,609 


6 
*5, 281 5,711 


344,230 


78,036 
66,228 
29,591 
40,332 
29,545 
20,236 
20,272 
19,935 
16,434 
19,064 





541,5 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
73,002 70,6 


"492,134. 
*Three weekly issues. 
WE 


18 8,785 460,634 
54,897 
42,169 
38,275 
33,430 
31,057 
29,046 
30,574 
19,385 
17,695 
13,138 


50,721 
42,009 
34,420 
34,679 
32,747 
29,792 
22,946 
21,616 
20,910 
14,391 
13,803 
15,540 
13,916 
*13,811 
14,732 


9,670 9, 039 





456,342 — 
§Four’ weekly issues. 


396,586 


KLIES (Five August Issues) 


Saturday Evening Post....... 
Literary Digest 

American Weekly 

Collier’s 

Life 


tFour issues. 


GRAND TOTALS 


249,139 $168,125 


49,851 


$202,339 


$13,207 


$8,261 ts, 596 


408,896 


34,848 
142,404 
30,577 
34,341 
27,127 
19,953 


10, 715 
9,308 


~ 344,230 


$152,932 
$45,528 
$16,139 
$11,031 
$15,480 
$18,352 
$10,174 
$3,252 





412, 035 365,018 309,590 


272,888 


53,7 

44,583 
37,624 
36,198 
33,818 
31,215 
$23,744 
18,645 
16, 605 


1,468, 614 


388,632 
307,948 
202,053 
194,237 
139,967 
127,707 
117,401 
86,083 
72,825 
69,924 
65,625 
$1,202 
41,620 
41,502 
27,865 
25,242 


1,959,833 


233,386 
185,015 
175,373 
137,881 
126,751 
121,244 
120,446 
83,317 
78,261 
67,113 
63,965 
53,330 
52,458 
51,218 
50,631 
50,623 
38.280 


1,689,292 


tName changed. 


772,535 
194,487 
130,586 
64,489 
62,868 
62.217 
50,701 
21,648 


1,359,531 





1,794,658 


1,775,163 1,537,205 


1,370,244 


6,477,270 
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Party Dresses or. 
Evening Gowns 


OR every evening gown imported by Worth or Poiret, there 
are thousands of party dresses made by nimble fingers in homes 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. 


Sometimes the neighborhood dress-maker is called in; often 
the daughter of the house fashions her own party dress with, per- 
haps, a little aid from mother and the girls. 


It is not among the wealthy and super-cultured class that the 
average advertiser finds his market, but among those to whom 
each gala event is an intimate and personal experience. 


The party dress circulation enjoyed by TRUE STORY pur- 
chases fabrics, laces, ribbons, thread, sewing-machines—in fact, 
everything that goes into the making of a simple gown. 


N these homes, too, are found victrolas, radio sets, pianos, 
jewelry, cosmetics, and the thousand and one other articles of 
merchandise advertised in the pages of the magazines. 


TRUE STORY reaches this market every month with a cir- 
culation of almost two million copies. 

The money that TRUE STORY readers spend mounts into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars yearly; the patronage of 
TRUE STORY readers can help make the merchandising plans 
of any advertiser more effective. 


TRUE STORY has a standing, too, among the evening gown 
class. Often you will see TRUE STORY. lying on the seat of 
a Cadillac or a Rolls-Royce. 


But more often, TRUE STORY is found in the party dress 
market which buys almost everything that is worth-while adver- 
tising. 

If you have a product that should be heralded in this market, 
you can not do better than to ue TRUE STORY. 

For, in TRUE STORY you get plenty of circulation at a rate 
which is appreciably lower than that of any other medium, with 


a vast reading public; and you also have the assurance of going 
into millions of homes under the most favorable aspects. 











Little 


The 


HE Schoolmaster has spent 

several evenings recently read- 
ing Earnest Elmo Calkins’ de- 
lightful autobiography, “Louder, 
Please,” published a short time 
ago. 

As a rule Printers’ INK does 
not review books, even those that 
delve into advertising as  fasci- 
natingly as does Mr. Calkins. So 
far as the Schoolmaster, himself, 
is concerned, it has always seemed 
to him as though a quotation from 
the author is the only way that 
the real flavor of a book can be 
imparted. The comments of a 
mere reviewer are unsatisfactory 
at best. 

But the trouble with Mr. Cal- 
kins’ book is that it cannot be 
reviewed by quoting passages from 
it. “Louder Please” is not a quot- 
able book. The story hangs to- 
gether so intimately that no part 
of it can be taken out of the text, 
as a separate quotation, without 
losing much of its interest. 

The Schoolmaster is, therefore, 
obliged to use his own poor words 
in paying a tribute to Mr. Calkins’ 
admirable life story. The out- 
standing point in the book is the 
way it shows how circumstances 
shape careers. Entering the early 
life of Earnest Elmo Calkins were 
a string of influences that launched 
him into an advertising career as 
ineyitably as effect always follows 
‘cause. These influences were: 

Deafness. 

The love of reading. 

The acquisition of 
printing press. 

The discovery of 
INK. 

The fact that Mr. Calkins’ hear- 
ing is impaired and has been im- 
paired from an early. age has been 
one of the strongest influences in 
his life. It was really the deter- 
mining factor in the selection of 
his work, his recreations, his hob- 
bies, and his friends. So power- 
ful has been this influence that Mr. 
Calkins makes it the theme of his 
autobiography. 

The love of books is the second 


a small 
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controlling influence in the au- 
thor’s life. The desire for seclu- 
sion, for reading and_ uninter- 
rupted study quite naturally led 
the subject of this book to select 
a scholarly pursuit. 

The Schoolmaster is going to 
quote just one paragraph, so as to 
let Mr. Calkins tell of the third 
influence which shaped his des- 
tiny. He writes: 

“When the boy was about 
twelve years old the family out- 
grew the little house in Monmouth 
Road, and moved to’a more stately 
mansion in the Fifth Ward. The 
little house was rented to a printer 
named Joe Coe. But even so little 
a house was too stately for Mr. 
Coe, and he moved out suddenly, 
so suddenly that he abandoned va- 
rious articles, in lieu, it is pre- 
sumed, of certain instalments of 
unpaid rent. One of these articles 
was a rude printing press of which 
the boy became residuary legatee. 
As far as he was concerned, Mr. 
Coe had fulfilled his destiny.” 

As a result of the acquisition of 
that press Mr. Calkins became a 
printer. He made his living in 
that trade the first few years of 
his life. This experience is an- 
other of the factors that led him 
directly into advertising, just as it 
similarly has led other young men. 
The Schoolmaster often wonders 
from where the advertising busi- 
ness would draw its recruits were 
it not for the small printing press. 
The industry is filled with men 
who acquired their first love of 
printers’ ink and all that goes with 
it early in life through the owner- 
ship of a hand press. 

The fourth persuasion in caus- 
ing Mr. Calkins to select advertis- 
ing as a career was the discovery 
of the publication, Printers’ INK. 
Perhaps it was a minor and unim- 
portant influence, but one that the 
author recognizes nevertheless. 

* * * 


What duty, if any, does the 
satisfied purchaser of goods owe 
to the manufacturer? That query 
thrust itself on the Schoolmas- 
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Flexlume Signs B 


Through the Dealer 


EXLUME Electric Signs stamp your 
nationally known trademark on the 
dealer’s store fronts. It is not simply 

advertising. Flexlumes actually create sales. 
The dealer welcomes a Flexlume, for it 
means more business for him. 


Many large national advertisers have 
standardized on Flexlume Signs after ex- 
petimenting with others. They have learn- 
ed that Flexlume stands for quality in con- 
struction, superior design and advantages . 

- that result only from years of experienee 
in electrical advertising. 


Let us outline a Plodusie campaign 
Sor you with estimates and designs sass 
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TO ADVERTISERS IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


Mrs. ETHEL M. WOOD, vice- 
president and representative of 
one of the largest and oldest es- 
tablished agencies in England— 
he Samson Clark Advertising 
Service—will be in New York from 
September 18th for one week be- 
fore returning to London. 
Mrs. Wood will be at the disposal 
of American agencies and manu- 
facturers for expert consultation 
without any cbiteetinn being in- 
curred on either side. 
For appointments write or tele- 
phone American Gas Association, 
42 Madison Avenue, Murray 
ffi 4209. 
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National Mle 


lonthly Business and Technical 
.s po B ur, Feed 
The only A. B. C. 
aper in the field. 


630 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 


























Mailing Lists 


reo Will help you increase sales 
« names of your best prospectiv. 
i“ , and Local — Indi is 
(7) 
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ter a few days ago as he took 
from its container a Pro-phy-lac- 
tic hair-brush that he had just 
bought. Attached to the handle of 
the brush was a small tag on 
which was printed a paragraph 
headed “User’s Duty,” which read: 
“Truth spreads by testimony, 
There is a sort of high com- 
pulsion, which lofty spirits recog- 
nize, to bear witness to the truth 
wherever found. That is how 
good standard merchandise gets 
world-wide distribution. A pur- 
chaser who has pleasure and sat- 
isfaction from the use of this 
brush spreads the news of his 
discovery to others whom he de- 
sires to enrich. If this brush 
pleases you, will you not tell 
about it to the most appreciative 
person you know ?” 


The manufacturers of Pro-phy- 
lac-tic brushes, place tags of 
this kind on their highest quality 
products, and plenty of evidence 
comes to them by mail and other- 
wise to show that satisfied users 
are willing to recognize and bear 
witness to the truth wherever 
found in merchandise Few indi- 
viduals have any objection to 
passing along a word of com- 
mendation for a worthy product. 
Perhaps they would do so more 
often, the Schoolmaster feels, if 
their duty as users and “lofty 
spirits” were called to their atten- 
tion tactfully. 

It may be that the world will 
altruistically and eventually build 
a boulevard to the door of the 
man who makes better mouse- 
traps than anyone else, provided 
he is patient and lives long 
enough, but not many commercial 
successes have been built on such 
tactics or lack of tactics in the 
ast. 
“Tt takes less now to affect 
business favorably than to affect 
it adversely,” said Judge Gary 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
a few days ago. Under such a 
condition manufacturers, it seems 
evident to the Schoolmaster, ought 
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sells on Sight” 


ROBABLY more cars are sold by demonstra- 

tion than by any other means. In buying a 
car, most people are from Missouri. ‘They want 
to be shown. 


The Overland people believe in demonstrating 
from the ground up. Not only is the prospect 
shown how an Overland runs, but why. By means 
of B. D. F. Films is pictured the exacting care with 
which Overlands are built. These films, with sub- 
titles in seven different languages, are carrying the 
Overland story to all parts of the world. 


It does not cost a fortune, even a small one, to 
“say it with pictures.” Let us give you an estimate. 


Bosworth, 
De Frenes & 


Felton 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


Everything in Advertising Films 
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Publishers ! 


I am looking for New York City or 
Eastern representation for three or 
four magazines, newspapers or trade 
papers. Am acquainted with space 
buyers of eastern agencies and depart- 
ment-store advertising men. Have had 
experience as solicitor of newspaper, 
space buyer of agency and was con- 
nected with newsprint concern. At 
present am Advertising Manager. Will 
handle business on a small retainer and 
commission. What have you to offer? 


Address ‘‘W,”’’ Box 268, Printers’ Ink 














Brokerage or Commission Line 


wanted in the Southwest by a 
high producer now working as 
District. Manager for large cor- 
poration. 

If necessary, can organize a 
selling force, and finance it if 
your proposition is a sound one. 

A close investigation of my 
record will demonstrate my 
ability and responsibility. 
Address ‘“‘H,’’ Box 127, Printers’ Ink 


HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO. BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


MULTIGRAPH RE-INKED 


: Our process costs only 
.00 a dozen. Try 
t. A trial order will 
convince you that it 
is the best Re-Inking you can buy. 
Bend 2 Ribbons to be Re-Inked at our expense 


W. SCOTT INGRAM, Inc. 
Dept. B, 67 West Broadway, New York City 
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to crowd on sail and push pro- 
motion plans to the utmost. Edu- 
cating the purchaser to tell the 
most appreciative person he 
knows about goods that have 
pleased him is one method of 
extending sales often overlooked 
because it is so obvious. 
$..% -2 


Some time ago the advertising 
agency that handles the account 
of the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Company received a letter 
from the Liftabout Division of 
that organization, which the 
Schoolmaster takes delight in re- 
producing: 

“Shepard advertising has a 
knack of reaching its goal even to 
a point of penetrating a stone 
wall. We recently received an 
inquiry from one of the large 
cities in the country and forward- 
ed it to our distributor handling 
that locality. In due time we re- 
ceived notice that upon arriving 
at the given address, our repre- 
sentative looked in through the 
barred gates of the State Prison. 
This little surprise, however, 
could not daunt a true salesman, 
so he entered and through an 
interview with the proper authori- 
ties discovered the inquirer—who 
was spending a ‘vacation’ within 
the walls of the institution—had a 
business outside in which several 
Liftabouts could be _ profitably 
used. Through the kindness of 
the correspondence censor, the in- 
quirer received a copy of the 
‘Book of Illustrated Economies’ 
and we confidently expect several 
orders as a result—some time in 
the future.” 

The Schoolmaster is tempted to 











Exceptionally Versatile 


Capable writer, experienced visualizer, 
technical specialist with agency, manufac- 
turing, publishing and direct-mail experi- 
ence. Unusually fitted for creative and 
contact work with agency or advertising 
printer. Sound business man, cheerful 
personality, valuable advertising manager. 


Address “‘B.,’”’ Box 278, Printers’ Ink 





Armericanfiimberman 


Published in CHICAGO 


Member REA yam 


is cut or sold. 
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Just How to write 


—business magazine 
Out ! aie articles 
—newspaper items 
on business topics 


—house organ 
copy 


—reports 


—advertis- 
ing copy 


S. Roland Hall has written a new book giving definite, practical helps 
on writing effectively on business topics. Out of his experience he 
gives practical ‘‘work-shop” ideas and suggestions of real value. 


‘‘BUSINESS WRITING” 


Articles—House Organs—Reports—Ad ethods of gathering data and of 
writing business copy of news, educational and promotional character. 


BY S. ROLAND HALL 


Advertising Counselor; formerly advertising manager, Alpha Portland Cement 
Company ‘and the Victor Talking Machine Company 


222 pages, pocket size, flexible, 75 illustrations, $2.50 


lt covers in a common-sense way the essential principles and methods 
of the special forms of business writing. It supplements his HAND- 
BOOK OF BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, which treats of the writ- 
ing of business letters. 
If you are considering the writing of ar- to gather data—shows how reports are 
a for business and technical maga- illustrated with tables and graphs— 
zi how facts are effectively summarized and 
"BU JSINESS WRITING aie yen what presented. 
the editors of these publications want . 
—how to prepare such articles—how to Tf you find occasions when a good item 
write the ‘‘business story’’—whether it ——_ be pocpeped. for the newspapers 
be an interview, a biographical sketch, BU pour Dusines 
. ® on JSINESS WRITING shows why .th2 
Bs of conditions, or s “methods editors are averse to running bald press- 
agent items—shows how to put the real 
If you are thinking of starting a store, or news element into your story so that it 
employees’ paper, or some other kind of will prove acceptable. 
house organ— 
This book deals most helpfully with the If you are interested in improving your 
preparation of all kinds of copy for circular and periodical be ye copy— 
such publications and includes a con- BUSINESS WRITING gives you prac- 
structive review of a score of repre- tical hints concerning headlines, intro- 
sentative store papers, employees’ mag- ductions, descriptions, the writing of 
azines and manufacturers’ house organs. arguments and admonitions, ete. 
If you are interested in research work and If you wish to clarify your style and make 
in the preparation of reports— your business writing more convincing— 
BUSINESS WRITING covers this com- BUSINESS WRITING shows you how 
prehensively — gives you illustrations leading business writers make their copy 
from a good variety of reports—tells how effective. 


Examine it for 10 days FREE 








McGraw-Hill Free Examination Coupon 


MoGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ free examination Hall’s Business Writing, $2.50 net, 


postpaid. 
I agree to remit for the book or to return it postpaid within 10 days of receipt, 








Address 
Position 
Company 
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Metropolitan 
COPY CHIEF 


desires change this Fall. 
Highly skilled, favorably 
known, producing ex- 
ecutive. (There are not 
many). Creator of ad- 
vertising, from basic 
theme to rough visual 
and finished copy. Long, 
broad experience, in- 
cluding contact, in many 
fields. Knows and buys 
Art. Christian. New 
York City only. Might 


manage branch here. 


Address “J” Box 128, Printers’ Ink 











An Unusual 
Combination 


THOROUGHLY experienced man 

with broad vision and keen mer- 
chandising sense, who is excep- 
tionally strong on visualizing, lay- 
outs and copy; one who can sell as 
well as create advertising. Now 
available for agency or manufac- 
turer, Address ‘‘T,’’ Box 276, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














DISTRICT OR 
BRANCH MANAGER 


Philadelphia preferred. Executive de- 
sires connection in which to apply more 
than ten years of successful selling and 
advertising experience. Can train and 
manage men; can meet executives on 
plane of mutual respect; record will 
stand any investigation; college grad- 
uate; maturity combined with energy of 
youth; salary and bonus or can finance 
himself in opportunity of merit; very 
substantial _— possibilities essential ; 
no stock Lr ling. 

Address ‘ * Box 277. care Printers’ Ink. 
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moralize on this remarkable inci- 
dent, but for once in his life he is 
going to let the Class do its own 
moralizing. He would be inter- 
ested to know, however, to what 
conclusions the ruminations of the 
Class on the episode lead. 


F. H. Burns Leaves “Forbes” 


to Join Mark Burlingame 

Frank H. Burns has resigned as 
Eastern advertising manager of Forbes, 
New York, to become associated with 
Mark Burlingame who has been con- 
ducting a _ publishers’ representative 
business at Boston. The firm name will 
be changed to Burlingame & Burns. 

Forbes has appointed Burlingame & 
Burns as its New England advertising 
representatives. 


Louisville Newspapers Advance 


Emanuel Levi 

Emanuel Levi, vice-president and 
business manager of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, has been 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager with general charge and _super- 
vision over both publications. H. W. 
Stodghill has been appointed business 
manager of the two newspapers. He 
has been circulation manager for more 
than three years. 


New Newspaper for Mansfield, 


hio 
The first issue of the Daily Journal 
will be published at Mansfield, Ohio, on 


September 13. Henry L. Freking is 
general manager. John L, Coontz is 
editor. 


“Power Age” Appoints 


. Crowley 
William J. Crowley, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, Montreal, has been appointed 
advertising representative of Power 
Age, Toronto. 


Magazine Summary Correction 
The advertising lineage figure for the 
August issue of Red Book Magazine, 
which appeared in Printers’ InK for 
August 14, should be 24,835 lines. 
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Until Sept. 8th, Address Mr. Deininger at Diamond Point, Lake Gores, wy. 
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Manufacturers! 


Does Your Product Need 





Distribution », 
Hard Selling— 


This Tervitovy ? 
We Know Just the Man for You 


He seeks new connections as Western Sales Representative for one, 
possibly two, Eastern manufacturers. His past record as a sales- 
man and sales manager has been brilliant and phenomenally suc- 
cessful and his retainership is certain to prove remunerative. THIS 
IS THE SERVICE HE OFFERS TO PERFORM: 


eres gy ee ea A sayy Ag mar ay to 
provide thoroug stribution w in the trade area 
QUALIFICATIONS of Los Angeles (his present headquarters), the con- 
OF THE fines of California, or the Pacific Coast States. 
SELL bo nag a aoe will agen A spend 
all the time in the field necessary to esta your 
APPLICANT product in a big way. 
20 years a salesman and SALES MANAGEMENT—He will hire, train and 
sales manager for large manage Salesmen as conditions may demand and 
warrant. 
Eastern and Wester® | DrovipE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES—He now 
business houses. has warehouse facilities and will, if necessary, in- 
Past earnings as a sales crease them. 
representative, $15,000 SUPERVISE WESTERN ADVERTISING—He has 
a thorough understanding of advertising and is en- 
yearly. tirely capable of supervising, placing or creating 
His experience is varied advertising ‘‘with the Western spirit.” 
and enables him to un- 
THIS IS AT HE REQUIRES OF 
dertake representation of Bo ACTU oyna 0 
any product. 


The connection must be permanent, the company 
He knows the West and soundly financed, ahd the line or lines have real 
Western conditions thor- merit and a clean reputation. The merchandise 
oughly positively must be supported by national or local 
rd advertising, or a combination of both. No invest- 
Prominent business men ment in merchandise will be made although ware- 
all over the country will — = Soe amas oo be provided re bay 
urnished for protection o' e owner. salary 
attest his ability and will not be considered, as this man is entirely 
character. capable of earning more money on a commission 
—! basis or fixed amount with bonus. 

















The man we represent invites fullest investigation of his present and 
past business life. If you are a manufacturer who needs a man of 
just such rare ability, who will render a constructive business-like 
service different from that of the usual sales representative, (or if 
an agency, you have a client in need of such service) establish con- 
tact by letter now. 


H. CHARLES SIECK--Advertising 





VAN NUYS BLDG. & LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


WANTED 
advertising representative for Canadian 
radio trade journal. New England ter- 
ritory. Leads furnished, commission 
basis. Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 


For Sale—Part-interest in small, fully- 
recognized New York Adv ertising Agency; 
control to right party with sufficient 
volume of business; moderate investment. 
Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 


Manufacturers of a new and one of the 
most attractive advertising displays desire 
representation in New England, Southern 
States, Middle West, and Pacific Coast 
territories. References required. Exclusive 
territory will be granted aS soon as repre- 
sentative can show results. Box 487, P. I. 


WANTED 

a losing newspaper. I have been pub- 
lisher of a newspaper in city of 300.000 
people. Decreased loss $102,000 first 
six months of the year over same period 
of last year. Increased local advertising 
from a haphazard cut rate to a uniform 
rate and overcame _ special privileges 
and cut rates. Can do same thing for 
any losing property. Write me in con- 
fidence. Box 494, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Opportunity for alert and reliable adver- 
tising representative in principal cities to 
represent a well-known Western business 
and trade publication—the largest of its 
kind. Commission paid on all business 
secured. Can be handled with other non- 
competing publications. Give age, ref- 
ences, political and religious <5 es 

and full particulars. Box 486, P. 


An Unusual Business Seemann 

I have knowledge of an unusual oppor- 
tunity to secure one of the best busi- 
ness publications in the country—a 
western monthly trade magazine covering 
several kindred lines, carrying a larger 
volume of advertising than any similar 
publication, with more than 2,000 pro- 
spective advertisers among manufacturers. 
Each issue during past two years more 
than 200 pages. High editorial standard, 
stands well with trade. A splendid op- 
portunity for one, two, or more men, or 
for a large organization with other pub- 
lications. Principals only. Address Box 
485, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


























Representative and advertising solici- 
tor wanted—Old established foreign 
Trade Paper and Foreign Service. Ne: 
England territory. Address Box 495, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Experienced cop, 
writer on technical products for hous: 
organ, dealer helps and direct mail. A 
real job with a real concern at a real 
salary. Address Box 496, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED-—Sup’t. for Folding Paper 
Box Factory in New York City. Must 
be a practical high-class color printe: 
understanding presses thoroughly. Ans- 
wer in confidence with full particulars to 
Box 501, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Executive—There is an excellent 
opportunity in a large sales organization 
for a young man experienced in inside 
sales work. Must be good correspondent, 
have initiative and executive ability. Not 
a routine clerical position, but one that 
requires a high-class man. Mention age, 
experience and salary desired. Box 483, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Salesman to sell PHENOID INSTAN 
TANEOUS Type Cleaner and other sp« 
cialties. Acquaintance with the printing 
trade is desirable, but not essential. Ex 
clusive territory. Answer by letter only. 
State full particulars as to experience, 
salary, etc. Chalmers Chemical Company, 
123 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


SALESMAN — Advertising Agency, 
strategically located in prosperous in 
dustrial city within 200 miles of Chicago, 
has immediate opening for proven busi- 
ness producer. We have in mind a 
high caliber man of sound character 
with a thorough knowledge of advertis 
ing fundamentals. Above all, he is able 
to demonstrate his ability to interest and 
close new accounts. For the right man 
this holds decidedly attractive future. 
Sell us in your letter; enclose photo it 
possible. Correspondence strictly confi 
dential. Address Box 500, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager—New York Company, 
preparing to market new products through 
drug- and department-store channels, re 
quires services of experienced sales man 
ager, who can select, train and supervise 
specialty sales force and knows the right 
kind of advertising and dealer help to back 
up the sales effort. Prefer man who has had 
at least three years’ experience in drug 
and department-store field,.and has been 
connected with a company operated na- 
tionally. Unusual opportunities await the 
right man who can produce. Sell your 
self in letter, outlining age, experience. 
salary desired, etc. Box 8 


POSITIONS WANTED 


























A Real Opening for Advertising Solici- 
tor. Do not apply unless you have good 
record and at present employed. Apply 
Advertising Manager, Montreal Sunday 
Sun, 123 Vitre Street, West, Montreal. 





YOUNG WOMAN 
desires good connection—stenographer. 
secretary, correspondent—about Oct. 1st. 
Experience mostly mechanical. Box 488, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG LADY desires position as sec- 
retarial assistant to busy advertising 


execiitive; production desk; or advertis- 
ing manager for medium appropriation. 
Box 511, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN 
22, two years with N. Y. manufacturer 
and agency. Knows printing and en- 
gra\ing; interested in Dealer’s Helps. 
Salary $20. Box 499, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Adv. Executive—Young 
man of 24 with six years’ varied adver- 
tising experience, including secretarial 
work. Copywriting ability. College, busi- 
ness, administration training. Box 491,P.1. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
(broad experience) seeks whole or part- 
time engagement promoting sales for 
manufacturers. Produced noteworthy re- 
sults. Box 516, Printers’ Ink. 


. 
House Organ Editor 
Broad experience. Can take complete re- 
sponsibility highest-class house publication. 
Best references. Box 507, Printers’ Ink. 


District Manager of Food Specialties 
Well acquainted with wholesale, retail, 
chain-store buyers, Western New York 
and Pennsylvania; can get you business; 
open Sept. 15. Prefer Buffalo headquar- 
ters. Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—Wide, successful 
experience; good acquaintance New York 
and Eastern agencies and large national 
advertisers; familiar class and trade fields; 
reliable worker; open for permanent en- 
gagement; best references. Box 502, P. I. 




















Al Artist for layouts. dummies and origi- 
nal finished work in pen and ink and color 
in any medium, figures, character heads, 
ornaments, lettering, desires space or con- 
nection with agency or printer to do their 
art work on piece basis. Address Box 
484, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


TECHNICALLY TRAINED ADVER- 
TISING WRITER and excellent contact 
man; fitted for agency or publication who 
require commercial engineering training; 
he can talk engineering without losing 
selling angle. Age 30. Location New 
York. Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR-WRITER 
Extensive experience in trade publishing; 
contributor to business magazines; knows 
all angles of printing. Can write adver- 
tising copy. Thirty-one years old; now 
in Chicago. Will locate anywhere. Col- 
lege graduate. Box 506, Printers’ Ink. 


Imagination—Ideas—Originality ! 
plus 5 years’ agency and publishing ex- 
perience make a splendid combination for 
some agency or publisher. English that 
“sets across,” written to meet editorial 
or advertising requirements. Familiar 
with mechanical details. Box 498, P. I. 


SUCCESSFUL 
CLASS or TRADE 
MANAGER-PUBLISHER 


will manage or take over unsatisfactory 
journal on profit-sharing basis. 
Box 493, Printers’ Ink 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L BLOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





NEW YORK COPY WRITER 
Copy chief—large agencies—for 
eight years. Box 497, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising, Sales or Account Execu- 
tive. Experienced, ability, vision. Na- 
tional and international advertising and 
sales promotion. Capable developing and 
directing national sales organization. 
Technical graduate, corporation training, 
location. Opportunity, Box 492, P. 








Advertising Woman; more than ten 
years’ experience advertising manager 
highest-class specialty shops; also all- 
round agency experience; desires position 
contact and copy with agency handling 
national accounts on products for wemen. 
Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING PRODUCTION MAN 
An Al all-around man; good at finished 
layouts and typography; 2 years in art 
studio; 3 years service work, large print- 
ing plant; 3 years direction production 
department in agency; 28; single; pres- 
ently employed. Box 503, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Sales Manager 


Young man of thirty-five, who has been 
assistant sales manager for past five years, 
would like to make connection with large 
machinery or manufacturing company 
with a view to managing branch office. 
Experienced organizer and “gets along” 
well with salesmen. Box 509, P. I. 


PUBLISHER’S ASSISTANT 
Young man with newspaper and advertis- 
ing experience wants position where good, 
all-around knowledge of editorial work 
and advertising will be of practical advan- 
tage. Have read copy on big N. E. daily; 
edited country weekly; associate editor 
national weekly news digest; charge of 
newspaper merchandising service bureau; 
advertising and promotion manager of 
large national weekly newspaper; now ad- 
vertising manager of furniture store in 
South. Not interested in retail-store ad- 
vertising. Want change. Age 28; mar- 
ried ; industrious; can accept responsibility. 
Modest salary to start. Prefer Washing- 
ton or Baltimore or nearby. Box 508, P. I. 
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PASSPORTS 
—and profits 


2 


AST year the Herald-Traveler carried 

more lines of national display advertis- 
10 ing on steamships and travel than all the 
other Boston newspapers combined. 

Last year the Herald-Traveler also led 
every other Boston paper in total volume of 
~ all national display lineage. 

The reasons for these two advertising 
records are obvious—and identical. Herald- 


41 Traveler readers have cosmopolitan tastes. 
They also have ample means to satisfy their 
‘9 desires. 


Daily, the Herald-Traveler covers your 
most important and responsive market in the 
9 Greater Boston territory. It goes into the 
homes where an interest in passports and 
new places evidences intelligent regard for 
any new thing. It guides and influences 
the families whose ability to travel abroad 
5 reveals profitable purchasing power at home. 

To reach these important customers you 

must use the Herald-Traveler. No other 
a Boston newspaper duplicates the Herald- 
Traveler’s circulation. 
5 We would be glad to send you two in- 
formative booklets that explain the Boston 
advertising situation in detail. These book- 
0 lets, “Business Boston’”’ and “Mistress Boston 
Goes to School,” will show you how to make 
your Boston advertising a success from the 
start. Both should be in the hands of every 
thoughtful advertiser. Both will be sent 
1 you, gratis, upon request on your business 
stationery. 
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cA Radio 
Market - 


RECENT questionnaire 
A to readers indicates that 
+_= >] 250,000 Chicago Tribune 
families have radio sets and 650,000 


Chicago Tribune families have not 
yet bought them. 

















Here is a market for new sets, for 
parts and for equipment that no 
manufacturer can afford to overlook 
-—particularly when the low milline 
rate of The Tribune is considered. 


The Chicago Tribune 


WITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(f 


Write for booklet “Radio Sales 
and The Chicago Tribune” — 
mailed free on request. 














